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STRANGERS SECRET. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“The Seventh Marriage,” “The Warning Voice,” “ Man and 


his Idol,” dc. 
> ——___ 
CHAPTER xxXI 

A ROMASTIC sTORY. 
Angelo.—'Tis a strange story! 
Reg.—Strange, sir, as ‘tis true 

In every letter and particular : 

So far does life exceed in wonderment 

The coinage of the brain. 

MS. Drama. 

NEVER were auditors moved by more conflicting 
and distracted feelings than those whom Neville 
Onslow prepared to address. 

Dismay was, as we have said, the predominant ex~ 
pression on the faces of all, except Cheney Tofts, 
who, ignorant as to what his friend was about to 
telate, displayed merely strong curiosity. 

Rn though full of apprehension, those.about to be 
addressed felt drawn on to listen by the strongest 


of possible inducements. 


The essence of the fascination exercised by the 
tattleanake is terror. Its victim is spell-bound, not 
through any direct influence which it exercises upon 
it, butthrough the medium of its own emotions. Were 
to am it roast not be fascinated. Could it 

alarm, ft 
the danger be at x a wg hipaa 
‘ Now, it was to something in the nature of this fas- 
ination that those who listened to Neville Onslow 
yielded themselves up. 

pod eg this. 

ndin this knowledge he assumed a manner at 
2 playful and threatening. On entering the room 
Neda a careless aspect—his answers to Sir 
pan . been light and easy—and he sustained the 
~d 0 Bat under the outward mask ef levity, 
hidde W . watched him keenly saw that there were 
2 depths of ihtensity. He was about to speak 
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[NEVILLE ONSLOW’S NARRATIVE. 


with a purpose, they saw and understood. But to 
what purpose ? 

That was the questicn. 

Was this the moment at which Sir Noel was to 
behold the look in his face, for which he ever waited, 
and which he knew ij must wear sooner or later ? 
Was this the crisis at which the voice of the young 
mam, sO musical in other ears, so harsh and revolting 
in his, would utter the words which sooner or later 
he would be compelled to hear ? 

None knew. He feared and listened. 

Having thrown himself back in the chair he had 
taken, Onslow crossed one leg over the other in an 
easy, nonchalant style—the act of a man who felt the 
strength of his position, or was careless of the opinions 
of those about him—and began. 

“ It is always in bad taste,” he said, “ for a man to 
talk much about himself. He is seldom interesting. 
He believes he is, has a firm conviction about it, most 
likely ; but itis a mistake. Nine times out of tena 
great mistake. In the tenth time itis just permiss- 
able, and I’m going to take advantage of the excep- 
tion. Iam going to do it because I really owe it to 
you, Sir Noel and your lady, to explain who Iam, 
and also because the explanation is rather curious.” 

Sir Noel interrupted. 

“You are Gabriel’s friend,” he said; “ that is 
sufficient.” 

“ As a matter of courtesy it may be,” was the 
reply ; ‘‘ but you kwow what loose things these friend- 
ships among young men generally are. They meet 
any and everywhere, often in public, without formal 
introductions, and then some similarity of taste— 
some agreement in opinion about a pretty face, a 
particular wine, a scarf-pin, a horse for the Derby 
—anything, no matter how trifling—constitutes a 
ground of friendship. ‘Dine at my club, old filer,’ 
says Damon. ‘Come down to the gov’nor’s place, 
my boy!’ cries Pythias, in the exuberance of the 
moment. And there it is. They are friends. Per- 
haps they never meet again. Very likely.; but the 
introduction is complete. The friendship is doubly 
cemented if it should happen that they are mutually 


Browns, or visit the Smiths, and know the Robinson 
girls, there is nothing wanting to complete the charm. 
You know all this as well as I do, but I allude to it 
because it explains the position Gabriel Edgecombe and 
I stand in. That was how our friendship began 
months ago, and that is the point it has reached now. 
What I know of him I have not learned through him, 
and what he knows of me is summed up in two 
words—he knows that I have a good coat on my 
back, and that I am an orphan, with a relation or two 
scattered here and there about the wide world. The 
coat helped in forming our friendship, the relatives 
may have given a tone to it when formed. The two 
helped to bring me to this place.” 

He paused. 

If the proposal to entertain them with his personal 
history had rendered them uncomfortable, depend on 
it this singular preamble did not tend to put them at 
their ease. 

Lady Edgecombe alone had courage to grasp the 
nettle. 

“Friendships lightly formed are sometimes the 
most enduring,” she said, with an assumption of in- 
difference, and an air of being bored to the verge of 
polite endurance. 

“No doubt,” returned Onslow, “and I trust it may 
prove so in this case. To help toward that end let 
me tell you a little bit of my history. I am, I believe, 
descended of a good family.” 

“You believe? You do not know this?” said Sir 


That constitutes the peculiarity of my 
position.” 

The barowet and his lady exchanged glances. 
Doriani, sitting apart, was watching the speaker 
with eyes that burned like coals under hig frosty eye- 
brows. ; 

Onslow continued: 

“My father was, I have reason to think, connected 
with one of the best houses in this kingdom. I do 
not doubt it; onthe otker hand, I have no proof of 
2.) 


" Indeed” crigiDoriani, 








acquainted with third parties. If both know the 


“Tt is the truth.” 
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your name—does that afford no clue to your 
family ?” 

“It would undoubtedly; only Iam equally uncer- 
tain whether that is the name I am entitled to bear. 
Bat you shall hear. Many years ago, as the stery 
has been told to me, my father, a gentleman of posi- 
tion and acquirements, took it into his head to travel 
in Spain. He had friends holding positions connected 
with the Englisa embassy there. He had also, 
through a fondness for everything connected with 
that romantic land, formed connections with several 
ofthe higher families of the country. From these he 

1 received invitations, and he resolved to avail him- 
self of them. Spain was at that time—as, indeed, 
when is it not?—in a state of commotion and inse- 
curity. Brigandage flourished, the roads being in- 
iested with marauders even close to the gates of the 
different towns. Travelling well-armed and well-at- 
teuded, my father cared little for this. He had no 
fears as to his personal safety, believing, like a brave, 
simple, honest, true-hearted Englishman as he was, 
that he should be able to give an account of himself 
should the outlaws of the country venture to attack 
him. He was mistaken.” 

“His confidence proved fatal to him?” asked 
Doriaui. 

“Yes. He was residing at Barcelona. One day he 
set out ona journey to Saragossa. The distance 
was not far, and he was not accompanied by his usual 
strong body of attendants. On the road he even suf- 
tered those who were with him to fall into the rear, 
while he rode on enjoying the beauty of the day and 
revelling in the exquisite and novel scenery with 
which he was surrounded. At a turn of the road 
the attendants lost sight of their master. The instant 
they had done so, they set spurs to their horsés’ 
flanks and urged them forward; but it was in vain. 
When they had rounded the turning formed by a 
plantation of cork trees, they could see nothing of my 
father, though the road stretched white ‘and broad 
and open for half a league. Imagine their consterna- 
tion!” 

‘It must have been excessive,” exclaimed Lady 
Edgecombe, who was following the story with a 
strained attention such as it hardly seemed to demand 
of a stranger. 

Sir Noel, too, was deeply absorbed. His attention 
seemed concentrated on the perfect roundness of his 
finger nails; but in reality he was trembling with 
interest. 

“The attendants,” resumed Onslow, “‘ knew not 
what course to adopt; they rode on league after 
league in the vague hope that my father, their 
master, would reappear ; but nightfall came on, and 
they were compelled to return to the city in order to 
reportto the authorities there what had happened. 
The manner in whieh they received the news formed 
a striking contrast to that of those who brought it. 
The servants were well-nigh out of their wits; the 
authorities heard all they had to say with a provoking 
coolness. Even at the English embassy little 
consternation was created. ‘He has been seized by 
the brigands,’ was the observation made, as coolly as if 

eing made prisoner by lawless marauders was an in- 
cident of ordinary, everyday life.” 

** As perhaps it was,” suggested Doriani. 

Onslow looked at him with a keen, suspicious gaze. 

“I forgot,” he said, “you have travelled in 
Spain ?” 

wt Ny 

“ You resided there for some time, I think ?” 

“Long enough to woo and wina Spanish wife, 
whom I have had the honour of introducing to your 
friend,” replied the doctor. 

And Tofts coloured and turned away his face. This 
was delicate ground. 

It might have been that something in Doriani’s 
manner or words set Onslow thinking, for it was a 
second or two before he resumed, and all that time 
his eyes rested on the man’s strange and sinister face. 

“ The authorities,” he then said, “ viewed the matter 
in this practical light. ‘It is one of two things,’ they 
remarked ; ‘either he has been carried off for the sake 
of being ransomed, or he has some enemy, has been 
engagéd in some love affair, or otherwise put himself 
in such a position that it has been thought necessary 
to make away with him!’ ‘And what is to be done?’ 

asked the attendants and the friends who had by 
this time learned the catastrophe. ‘Done ?’ replied 
the officials, ‘ Nothing a 

“It is their way to take things easy,” remarked 
Doriani, complacently. 

“Doubtless. But the friends who witnessed these 
proceedings were not so well satisfied as doubtless 
they ought to have been. They pressed for explan- 
ations. ‘ What will result from doing nothing ?’ they 
asked. ‘Everything,’ was the laconic answer. And 
doubtless they were inconsiderate, but still they were 
not satisfied. ‘In the event of his having been seized 
on, in the expectation of his being ransomed, what will 
be done?’ they asked. ‘ You will wait, and in due 














timé a communieation will reach (you, setting the 
price at which the brigands are willing to part with 
their prisoner.’ ‘And should it bappéfi that this is 
the work of an enemy, what then?’ The Spaniards 
shrugged their slioalders. ‘In that ease anything is 
possible!’ I fear the story bores you?” 

“On the contrary,” sail Lady Edgecombe her lips 
quivering as she spoke, “it is full of interest.” 

“It combines all the attractiveness of fiction——’ 
began Sir Noel. 

“With the indescribable charm of truth,” inter- 
rupted Onslow, solemnly. “It is absolute fact, vouched 
for by the testimony of many witnesses.” 

“ Now dead?” asked the doctor. 

“ Now dead,” repeated the young man, solemnly. 

The assurance was received with a smile of satis- 
faction by the questioner. 

“To proceed,” continued Onslow; “days passed, and 
no tidings reached Barcelona of the missing man. His 
friends began to look serious. Had ransom-been the 
object of those who beyond all question hadcommitted 
an act of violence, it was certain that they would ere 
this have put in their claim. As nothing was heard 
of any demands, the inevitable conclusion was that 
some darker motive had instigated the commission of 
this crime. Jealousy, vengeance, or family consider- 
ations occurred to those acquainted with the facts as 
probable grounds of action. And if these surmises 
were correct, there could be no question but that my 
father’s fate had been a sad one. Stories prevailed in 
Barcelona of cruelties practised by the. btigands, such 
as made the blood run cold. There arein Spain two 
classes of fteebooters. The Ladrones, who form power- 
ful, well-organized, well-armed bands of robbers, 
and the Rateros, mere footpads, of a lower order, who 
work in pairs, and lurk about the high roadsin search 
of victims, whom they rob, and if necessary, despatch 
on the spot. Nov, it was pretty clear that in thiscase 
the missing man had fallen into the hands of the La- 
dtones. ‘I'he feebler ruffians would have shot him 
down where they found him, of merely have dragged 
his body ® few. yards from the road-side, where it 
might be conven 
to be discovered.” 

“ Exactly,” said Doriani; “thé absence of all traces 
of the body formed a fair ground for inference that 
the Ladrones, the superior body, were the criminals.” 

“That was not left @ matter of inference,” returned 
the young man, “subsequent events proved it to have 
been the case. At the time, however, nothing—ab- 
solutely nothing—was heard of the lost Englishman. 
Barcelona was in the greatest state of excitement, 
The authorities, scandalized at such an outrage being 
perpetrated at their very gates, bestirred’ themselves 
in a manner very unusual in that lazy country. They 
organized bodies of rural constables, and caused them 
to explore the country in all directions. Rewards were 
offered, which the generosity of resident Englishmen 
swelled to large amounts. Under the spur of these, 
private individuals took up the business of hunting 
for the Englishman, as it was called, and every nook 
and corner, high road and by-road in Catalonia, was 
explored. Still without effect. Always and ever 
without yielding the slightest traces of the lost one. 
So in time the excitement subsided, the search was 
given up, the mystery was felt to be beyond solution, 
and there, so far as Barcelona was concerned, was an 
end of the matter. The popular notion was that the 
Englishman had perished by the hand of the assassin, 
and probably lay buried in some cave, or under the 
down trodden earth, never to be seen of mortal eyes 
again.” 

Sir Noel interposed. 

“This was a mere surmise?” he asked 

we yl 

“There was no ground for it?” 

“None that I am aware of.” 

“No jealousy, no revenge, no family reasons ?” 

“T have already told you,” said Onslow, “that I 
am ignorant of the name I am entitled to bear. I am 
without proof of it, therefore it is impossible that I 
should speak with certainty on such a matter. There 
are mysteries in most families. Their histories are 
more or less stained with crime and bloodshed. God 
grant that in this instance no. fratricidal feelings 
prompted the outrage which was perpetrated.” 

In uttering these words the voice of. the speaker 
was low and solemn, and in the close he involuntarily 
clasped his hands together, with the action of one in 
prayer. 

Profound silence reigned in the room. 

It was in an altered tone that he recommenced : 

“In due time the story of the lost Englishman had 
passed out of men’s minds, giving place to other inci- 
dents as romantic and full of mystery. The estatesin 
England passed to another branch of the family, which 
thus bécame suddenly and unexpectedly enriched. 
Meanwhile, what had been happening to the victim 
of adverse fortune? What was the real fate of the 
missing man ?” 

“You know that?” asked Doriani. 


” 





tly plundered, and was sure soon. 





“T do.” om 

An imperceptible shudder passed like an clou:, 
shock through thé tlitee listeners. Their faces purr... 
singular disquietude. 

Sir Noel Edgecombe, greatly perturbed, drew out 
handkerchief, with the folds in it, and wiped his i. 
and hands in a manner peculiar to him under sro,, 
excitement. It seemed atthose times asif even his oy. 
cessive cleanliness was not enough—as if he sous}, 
to remove some taint, some speck or soil in 28 
the eye. 

A mere habit, but Neville Onslow had obseryeg ; 
once or twice before, and he did so now as he pr % 
ceeded. . 

He noticed also that while it continued Lady Rigo. 
combe appeared to suffer suppressed agony. © ~~ 

“ Whatever had led to my father’s abduction,” 0,5. 
low said, “it was accomplished in an expert anj 
practised manner. Tne Ladrones were the agents oj 
it. They rushed upon him in force, as he passed ons 
of their secret strongholds, and bore him off ap; 
soner. It was the work of a moment. There Was 
no time to raise an alarm, and resistance was out of 
the question. The prisoner was carried off tha 
night, and not atrace of him remained. Por some 
reason best known to themselves, but which would 
seem to point to the fact that they were acting unde; 
instructions, they had him at once conveyed to th: 
sea-side, and there incareerated in one of the dun- 
geons of a ruined fortress'to which they had access, 
To all his eager questionings as to their motives ang 
intentions they replied im a broad, provincial Spanish 
such as he could not ai d,and when he showed 
signs of becoming vidlent, they adopted a short and 
simple method of treatment which never failed— 
that was to him over the head with a musket.” 


* Poor wrettti | the lips of Lady Edge- 
combe,a8 afi invol ejaculation. 

“ After Le days’ délay, the object which the 
Ladrones in bringing their prisoner to the sea-side 
@ppatent. A ling vessel bound for Africa 
tdtched on the coast oné dark night and he was driven 
Dwar, Be od blows beror en a@ndsoon found himself 
secure Ss. of agony, aggravate bya 
rent w agi ert ror od ) pps of the rotten 

t, ended in their r a port on the Gold 
Coast. an slaver lay at anchor, and 
a bargain Was qui @oncluded with the skipper, 
which restilted in the man being placed on 
board ina new charaeter—that of a slave. In this 
capacity he was landed im Brazil, and taken up the 
Amazon river, a large plantation was reached, 
and that he sodm found was his destination. Fortuue 
has many capfices, but surely never was ove more 
terrible than this by which an English g 
found himself a slave on a Brazilian plantation. 

“ He braved this fate?” asked Doriani, in Lis in- 
sidious way. 

“ Yes.” 

“ He did not yield to the horrors of his position ?” 

“Many would have done so; but he did not. Help- 
less and hopeless he did not yield to the coward’s re- 
source. He lived. Some faint glimmering of a chanceof 
escape might have sustained him. It is even possible 
that he might have buoyed up his mind with the fancy 
that the voice of authority might be lifted in his behalf. 
However that might have been, he contrived to sup- 
port existence, to endure the tortures of slave life, to 
support his degraded position ; and in time, though 
still held in elosé° ¢ontinement, he experienced some 
little amelioration Of his condition. He was promoted 
to the grade of sub-overseer, and enjoyed certain pri- 
vileges denied to the common slave. Wander this 
ameliorated condition of things, time wore on. The 
slave grew more and moré inured to his fate. Not 
content—for no man could énjoy contentment undet 
these circumstances—he yet contrived to stifle his 
griefs and crush down the longing of his heart for 
liberty, so as to deceive those set over him. They 
thought he had grown desperate and apathetic, and in 
that belief treated him with less strictness and more 
humanity. But-you will readily imagine that the best 
of treatment could do little to ease the load of misery 
which rested upon his shoulders. The horror of bis 
position at first drove him to the verge of maduess, 
and he could never contrast the past with the presen? 
Without feeling that his lot was too terrible lor él 
durance. Think what dreams of his happy bow 
must have visited his unquiet slumbers! Thivk how 
the faces, the voices of those whom he loved bat 
could never hope to see again, must have haunted bis 
solitary hours. Thiak, too, what a plant of vigorous 
growth must have been the vengeance of a man“ 
wronged, so suffering, and with such 4 stimulus 
solitude in which to nourish it within his breast 
Hven I, his son, to whom all this wrong and misery” 
but a tale, feel like a guilty wretch while I perm! 
one barrier to stand between me and the consumma 
tion of my legacy of revenge!” : , 

Carried away by the tempestuous feeling of : “4 
moment, he half rose, with clenched hands and ¢!* 
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then sinking back into the chair he buried 


his hands. 
t of his emotion affected Lady Edgecombe 


ing eyeS} 
his face 10 
The sigh 
ond endurance. : 
"be trembled from head to foot and her lips were 
fs eth’ ss 
an ashy whiteness. . , — ; 
a This is too horrible !” she ejaculated, rising as if 


to quit the room. “Pardon me if I retire.” 

Neville Onslow started up, and hot and impetuous, 

nized ti hand. 
wien he exclaimed, in a voice of authority, 

Then, as if becoming suddenly conscious of violating 
all propriety, he suddenly changed his tone to one in 
which firmness was tempered by deference. 

«Pardon me,” he said, “I am carried away by 
my emotions. But I entreat you to bear with me to 
the end.” P 

And he quietly compelled her ladyship to resume 


her seat. 





CHAPTER XXXIL 
THE STORY CONTINUED. 


He hated her with hate most fell, 
But he loved her beauty passing well. 
Edgar Poe. 

GrowiNG uneasiness was stamped on the faces of the 
little group as Neville Onslow resumed. —— ; 

They were in the position of the wedding-guest in 
the ballad, whom the Ancient Mariner compelled to 
listen to his strange story. In that case the speaker 
“held him by his glittering eye,” and in this Onslow 
seemed to exercises similar power of fascination, so 
that “ they could not choose but hear.” 

“One day,” he said, “ the dreadful monotony of the 
plantation life was broken in upon by a strange acci- 
dent. The overseer, who acted as the agent of the 
wealty proprietor, and lived in a large house on the 
estate, received a letter, bidding him expect a visitor, 
a lady, and giving instructions as to the arrangements 
to be made for her reception. These instructions were 
of a minute and secret character, and were carried out 
with the utmost expedition. The principal rooms of 
the house were hastily set in order, and certain altera- 
tions were made in them requiring the services of 
several smiths and carpenters, both day and night: 
Among other rumours current ‘on the plantation, there 
was ove that the windows of ‘these rooms had been 
fitted with an iron trellis-work, and that the doors 
were provided with outer bars, so that in fact the 
whole suite was converted into one gigantic cage of 
several compartments.” 


“Thatlooked like mischief,” remarked Doriani, with’ 


complacence. 

“It did, and it meant it,” was the reply. 

“Your father’s services were called into requisition 
among the rest, I suppose?” asked the doctor. 

“No,” replied Onslow. ‘He was absolutely pro- 
hibited from taking part in it. All that took place 
was jealously guarded from his knowledge. It seemed 
asifsome presentiment of what was to happen in- 
fluenced the minds of those interested in it, and in- 
duced them to take precautions in their own defence. 
But it is useless to struggle against fate. The'cdntest 
isever unequal. Weakness is pitted against strength, 
and only one result can follow. Dependon it, what 
is to be will be.” 

Deriani smiled. 

_ “Ihave met with fatalists in the East,” he said, 
“but it is rare, I fancy, to hear sentiments of this 
sort in the drawing-rooms of the West. But I‘inter- 
tupt you.” 

“Events have converted me to my faith,” Onslow 
replied, “and those I am describing have had no light 
share in the work. My father, as I have said, was not 
permitted to take part in the alterations at the house 
of the overseer, and was studiously kept in ignorance 
of what was about to happen. So, at least, it appeared 
to him, and this produced an unexpected effect. It 
stimulated his curiosity to a degree which can only be 
understood by those who have led monotonous and 
‘uneventful lives, He beeame feverishly anxious to 
learn what was about to happen, and at length re- 
solved to be a spectator of it. For some days after 
the house was completed, nothing of any moment hap- 
pened. The inspector himself ‘was puzzled and 
‘nxious. My father saw this, and his own curiosity 
was excited to the utmost degree. At length the so- 
lution of the mystery came. One night, at a late 
hour, my father was startled out of a heavy sleep by 
the rolling of thunder and the flash of lightning more 
vivid than we in this country ever experience. He 
started up from his wretched couch, and looked out. 
To his astonishment a carriage was driving past the 
hut in which he slept: It was drawn by two horses, 
who, terrified at the fury of the gathering storm, were 
only kepton their course by the fierce handling of 
the negro driver. Instinctively my father divined 
What this meant. ‘ It ig the lady for whom the in- 
Spector's house is preparing,’ seemed whispered in his 
ear; and regardless of the storm and of the danger he 














the hut and crept after it.” 

“And what happened?” asked Lady Edgecombe, 
eagerly. 

“In a few minutes,” said Onslow, apparently with- 
out hearing the question, “the lumbering old vehicle 
arrived at the door of the house for which it was 
bound. My father crept under among the wheels, 
where he could hearand see what passed without much 
fear of detection. Almost immediately on the stopping 
of the vehicle, the door opened, and the overseer hiim- 
self appeared with some half dozen slaves who slept in 
the house. A word or two passed between him and 
some person in the carriage, then the latter alighted, 
followed by three other persons, men of a low class, 
tall, burly, and coarse and brutal in manner. 

“ ‘She is here?’ demanded the overseer. 

“«-Yeg.’ 

“© You have travelled fast ?’ 

“*¢ Ay, in spite of this accursed storm.’ 

‘6s And she ?? 

“* Has yelled herself into stupor.’ 

«So much the better.’ 

“6 Ay, ay.’ 

“s Wait till I unlock the inner door, and then your 
responsbiility is at an end’ 

“* And yours, Felipe, begins.’ 

“* True.’ 

“With this the overseer, who was called Felipe, 
disappeared for a second, the clanking of keys fol- 
lowed, and then coming forth, he shouted, ‘ Ho! 
without there! Ready!’ Both the slaves in attend- 
ance and the men who had arrived in the coach rushed 
to the door of it, and tore it open, and the next moment 


‘they dragged forth the hapless victim who had been 


the subject of all this preparation and mystery. A lurid 
flash of lightning bathed the entire group at that mo- 
ment, seeming to play upon their faces and upon their 
limbs. This enabled my father to behold with dis- 
tinctness a face and form which he never forgot— 
never will, if he yet lives.” 

“Tf he lives?” asked Doriani, quickly. “Is his fate 
doubtful then ?” 

“*] fear not,” replied Onslow, witha sigh. “ I fear not 
—but that is beside my story. The unhappy being 
whom they tore from the carriage was a Spanish lady 
of good birth and surpassing beauty. Scared by the 
lightning, she awoke out of a half swoon into which 
she had fallen, and stood in the midst of the slaves 
like a captured panther. The features of her dark 
face were perfect in their clear outline, her eyes, black 
as night, glowed with a fire that served to communi- 
cate itself to the blood of tho8e who gazed upon them ; 
around her tall, and superbly moulded form, lengths 
of blue-black tresses, curled in wanton profusion. My 
father gazed in amazement; something of delirium, 
of transport overpowered him, and these emotions 
were intensified almost beyond endurance as he saw 
that this queen-like woman had been subjected toa 
gross outrage. Her wrists were manacled together.” 

Indignation fired the eyes of the young speaker as 
he continued : 

“A personal indignity such as that was hard to be 
borne by one of the proud and haughty daughters of 
Spain. It crushed, it overpowered her; but as she 
felt the rough hands of the slaves upon her and looked 
with a shudder toward the place prepared as her prison, 
the half-broken spirit asserted itself. 

“What place is this to which you have dragged me, 
fiends ?’ she demanded. 

““My residence, Senora,’ replied Filipe, with as- 
sumed deference. 

“*And Iam to be’ kept here——’ 

“«Until my master arrives.’ 

“*Not alive,’ she exclaimed, with fierce determina- 
tion. 

“ Filipe" bowed, and a grin revealed a row of shark’s 
teeth, across his dusky face. ‘He was a brute beast 
without human feelings, and he did not sympathize 
with the tortures endured by this noble woman—he 
gloated over them. She saw this, the lightning re- 
vealed it to her, and she did not question or struggle 
further. What was the use of exposing her feelings 
to wretches like these? What satisfaction was she 
likely to derive from contending with mere serfs, who 
but obeyed the orders of a superior in the hideous duty 
they were performing? With one passionate appeal 
to heaven for solate in her misery, she yielded herself 
up, and my father saw her enter the house, heard the 
iron gates clang behind ber, and did not quit the spot 
till long after the lumbering carriage had rolled away 
in the storm.” 

“ Any attempt at rescue would have been useless,” 
said Doriani, reflectively. 

“Worse. It would have sealed hisdoom, They 
would have shot him down like a dog. But he did 
not retire indifferent from the spot on which this scene 
had passed. The beauty on which he had gazed for 
so brief a time had filled his heart with a consuming 
passion. He could not sleep or rest, his thoughts, 
fierce and tumultuous, would not obey his control, a 





incurred from disobedience of orders, he rushed from | 





new element seemed infused into his being. Life, to 
which he had so long been indifferent, became of price- 
less value. ‘I will devote it to her,’ he resolved, 
‘and if I lose itin her behalf, so much the greater my 
privilege.’ With the feeling thus awakened came 
another—that of intense, fervid hatred of the pro- 
prietor of the estates who had planned and carried 
out this diabolical outrage. His own wrongs had not 
disposed him to regard that personage with much 
kindly feeling; but these sank into insignificance 
beside the claims upon his vengeance which the 
woman’s wrongs constituted.” 

“But,” said Sir Noel, wiping his smooth lips, “ they 
had never met ?” 

“ Never.” 

“ She then, was nothing to him 2?” 

“Nothing but what her sufferings and his admira- 
tion made her.” 

“ Tt savours of romance,” was the baronet’s veriict. 

“There is much in real life that does so,” said 
Onslow ; “ what I am relating is literally true. Two 
days elapsed before the arrival of the man who had 
in one of his own slaves such a deadly and determined 
foe. He was a man beyond the prime of life, tall, 
swarthy, with blood-shot eyes and thick purple lips, 
at once sensuous and cruel. He arrived on horse- 
back, attended by one slave, and made direct for 
Filipe’s residence. On the way his red eyes glanced 
from side to side with a furtive interest at the progress 
of the estate, which he had not seen for years. It 
so happened that at the moment of his lord’s arrival, 
my father was in the neighbourhood of the house, 
about which he constantly lurked, in the hope of 
catching sight of the face which had become tho star 
of his destiny. He saw him dismount and enter tho 
house, and at that sight well nigh swooned. Stealing 
round under the grated win’ovws of the cage in which 
the bird, so cruelly entrapped, was confined, he soon 
heard voices, and had no difficulty in making out much 
that passed. 

“* You see,’ said a stern voice, ‘that which I 
promised I have performed. You kept your word——’ 

“*T] did,’ interposed the lady, haughtily. 

“* And I bave kept mine. You refused me, and I 
swore to you that I would be revenged!’ 

** You swore,’ the lady said, ‘ that I should become 
yours. You were deceived. You have no power to 
make me take a step at which my soul revolts. I 
hate you !’ 

“*No doubt. But you will get over that. Or if 
you do not it matters little. Love or hate, it is all 
one to me. Enough that you are here—here on 
my plantation, without a friend to aid you—with- 
out the means of escape, surrounded by my 
slaves, wretches eager to obey my lightest word. 
That is your position, and I wish you joy of 
it. I would have made you my wife. Not because I 
love you more than I love fifty others, but because I 
swore to break your spirit and beud your haughty 
will. Youare of the old Spanish stock forsooth! 
You have the blood-royal in your veins. Blue—ultra- 
marine, and I—I have only mud circulating in my 
system. We shall see—we shall see.’ 

“* Miserable wretch,’ cried the lady, ‘ here, in this 
hole, I scorn youas I did in my own palace. [ loathe 
you. I detest you. I will die, but I will never 
yield to your will.’ 

“*Die! Ha, ha!’ laughed the ruffian. ‘ You, 
who would faint at a finger-ache, talk to me of 
death.’ 

“* What, you doubt my courage ?? 

“¢Poubt it? I know women well enough. Tears 
and hysterics, fume and bluster, and words, words, 
always words—that is a woman all over.’ 

“*T tell you,’ cried the lady, ‘that I would go to 
death rather than to your arms. I would, this mo- 
ment.’ 

“ «Be it so,’ said the sneering ruffian. ‘ Hereis my 
pistol. See! ‘Tis loaded. Now I tell you, and 
that fairly, that you are in my power here beyoad all 
hope and possibility of escape. You are as completely 
mine, here, as if the church had made us one. Now, 
you know your pesftion. You know the best and the 
worst. Here is the pistol. What say you?’ 

“While this dialogue proceeded, my father had, in 
his intense anxiety and in the fervour of his pas- 
sionate devotion to the victim of the brutality thus 
disclosed, raised himself by means of his hands andi 
feet, and the irregularities in the wall of the house, to 
a level with the window of the room, on the second 
floor, in which this dialogue took place. It was one 
of the windows covered with iron cage-work, and at 
this point he ventured so far as to place his knee cau- 
tiously on the window-sill and to look in. The lady 
had retreated by a natural instinct towards this open- 
ing, and he saw her standing close beside the grating, 
within a foot of his face, confronting the wretch whio 
had brought her there. Her answer to the words last 
addressed to her was firm and decided. 

“* Give me the pistol,’ she said. 
“¢ And you will use it against me ?’ 
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“+ Ho.” 

“« Swear it.’ 

“Ido. By the sacred symbol of our faith.’ 

“ The fellow hesitated for a moment, then delibe- 
rately examined the priming of the pistol, placed it 
at full ccck, and handed itto her. She snatched at it, 
raised her eyes imploringly to heavenasif praying for- 
givenessfor the act into which thisextremity of misery 
had forced her, and raised it to her brow. The wretch 
himself recoiled, horror-struck at her determination, 
but seemed powerless to arrest her hand... It was my 
father, who, nerved to sudden action, darted his hand 
through the lattice screen, and snatching the deadly 
instrument from the fair hand that grasped it, dis- 
charged it full at the head of the monster before him. 
The aim was true, and the man fell dead without a 
groan. The terrorof the fair captive is not to be de- 
scribed. Her first impression was that some super- 
natural interposition had been achieved in her behalf; 
but when she bebeld my father and heard his expla- 
nation her gratitude knew no bounds. He had 
saved her life, she protested, and there only re- 
mained for him to aid her in escaping from the 
plantatiov. This presented difficulties formidable 
enough, but in the horror and confusion conse- 
quent on the discovery of the planter’s death, it 
was successfully accomplished. I need net weary you 
with the details of the escape and flight of the lady he 
had saved, and the slave who had determined to risk 
life itse!f for her sake. Nor need I do more than tell 
you of the reward which his valour and devotion 
gained him. Not out of gratitude ouly, but inspired 
by afceling akin to that which animated his own 
heart, the lady bestowed upon my father her hand, 
Of that union I am the sole fruit.” 

“It proved a happy union?” Lady Edgecombe 
asked. 

“Yes,” was the answer; “ but it did not long con- 
tinue. Within a year my mother was in her grave.” 

“ And your father ?” 

“Was inconsolable. His child alone inspired him 
with the slightest consolation. He doted on meas he 
had doted on his noble wife, and this deeply rooted 
affection became the means of rousing him from a 
lethargy and indifference to all earthly things into 
which he was rapidly sinkicg.” 

“He remained in the Indies?” asked Sir Noel, put- 
ting the question with an amount of hesitation which 
was somewhat remarkable. 

“No,” replied Ouslow; ‘had he done so, he might 
have been alive and well at this moment, and I might 
have enjoyed the blessing of his devoted love. Un- 
happily, there came over him a natural desire to return 
to Eugland and to reinstate himseli in his position 
bere. Le would have done so earlier, but that my 
mother’s devotion to him made her tremble at the idea 
of even a day's parting between them. When that 
tie was gone, and when he felt himself sufficiently 
strong to enable him to undertake the task, he de- 
parted for England, pressing me to his bosom for the 
last time.” 

“You saw him no more?” said Doriaai 

* No nwre.” 

‘“* And his fate, what was it?” 

“Tt is that which I would learn.” 

“You are iguorant, then, as to what became of 
him?” 

“Entirely. Tecollect, I was but a child, too young 
even to have learned my own name.” 

“ But those with whom you were left in charge— 
could they tell you nothing ?” 

“Little. Very little, and that so confused and un- 
satisfactory in its nature that 1 could place no reliance 
upon it. For many years I was ignorant of the story 
I have related. When it came to my ears it awoke 
in me a determination to return to my own land, in 
the vague hope that I might at least have it in my 
power to ascertain the name I am entitled to as- 
sume.” 

“And up to this time your researches have been 
unsatisfactory ?” asked Sir Noel, with a keen glance 
from under his drooping eyelids. 

“Yes,” replied Ouslow, frankly. “I am still as far 
froin the object of my search as when I arrived in 
this country.” 

“But you do not despair?” 

“Tt is not in my nature. However, that is beside 
the question. You were entitled to my confidence in 
return for your hospitality. You have it, and I hope 
that you will acquit me in future of beivg, as I have 
said, either a gentleman highwayman, or au aristocratic 
housebreaker in disguise.” 

So saying he bowed and rose. 

Tofts, who was probably familiar with the story, 
ehook himself out of the doze into which he had fallen, 
aud rose also. 

Sir Noel, quitting his chair, held out his hands to 
Onslow. 

“Your story,” he said, “is most interesting. I am 
charmed with it. All I can hope is that you may 
succeed in realizing your object in coming to this 





country, if you believe that it will be of advantage 
to you.” 

“If I believe——” 

“T mean that those from whom you have derived 
the facts of this narrative probably overrated the 
position your father held here. Remember that stories 
grow, and probably this has lost nothing in the 
telling. No offence.” 

Neville Onslow looked at his host for a moment as 
if hesitating on’a course of action. Then breaking 
into a smile, he said, ‘None, I am sure,” and dis- 
engaging his hands, bowed himself out of the room, 
with his friend. 

The three listeners sat for a second or two look- 
ing at one another with enquiring eyes. 

And during that impressive silence Sir Noel wiped 
the hands he had placed in Onslow’s with his silk 
handkerchief, as if there was some stain or some 
taint upon them. 

But this was an ordinary action with him. 

(To be continued.) 








ROSALIE. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
PAULA’S PERIL. 


Atlength Mr. Lorley paused. He had reached the 
edge of the little clearing in which Champney’s house 
was situated. The fiendish joy he felt had become more 
and more evident at every step he had taken, and he 
now appeared the picture of malignant triumph. 

“Here we are, Mr. Spuggleton,” he remarked, in 
his blandest tones, as he commenced tying his horse 
toatree. “I suppose a supper is now the one great 
idea of your mind ?” 

“Plainly speaking, it is,” replied Mr. Spuggleton, 
as he descended to the ground. ‘Supper, to a man 
who has been without food as long as I have, must 
necessarily be a great good.” 

Mr. Lorley conducted his guest to the house, making 
as much noise as he could by the way. 

On the doorstep he paused, talking in still louder 
tones about the landscape and the neighbourheod, 
with the expectation that Maldine would hear him 
and remove Paula to one of the chambers. After a 
brief pause, he opened the door and entered. 

“ Come in, Mr. Spuggleton,” he said, as he saw that 
Maldine had taken the hint. “I dare say the young 
lady has retired, and is not aware of the good fortune 
in store for her. Take a chair, sir. I'll call the girl, 
and soon have a supper in progress.” 

“ A nice place you have here,” said the guest, as he 
looked around the apartment. 

“Yes. I had men come all the way from Missouri 
to build it. Excuse me a moment, while I see where 
my cook is, andalso invite my intended wife to join us.” 

He proceeded to the staircase and ascended to the 
chamber, 

The instant he was at the head of the stairs he found 
himself face to face with Maldine. 

“ Well, how is she?” he asked. 

“Too wide awake to suit me,” replied the old 
woman, with au uneasy air. “I have veen trying to 
give Ler more of the weed, but I cau do nothing with 
her. Who is that with you?” 

“An old justice I have stumbled upon, who has 
agreed to marry us. I was going to ask you to cook 
him some supper, but—on the whole, I'll do it myself. 
I wish you to make another effort to get her to take 
some of the weed. If we could keep her just as she was 
at the lodge, we could go through the thing without 
difficulty, and that old fellow below would never so 
much as suspect the state sheisin. Try now, and 
add to her dreams a little. Force her to take the weed, 
if you can do ne better. You are strong asa tiger, 
and can surely manage it.” 

He returned below. 

Mr. Spuggleton had been somewhat surprised to 
find that the young lady was living in her intended 
husband's house, but he reflected how frequently the 
stern necessities of frontier life interfere with the 
time-honoured conventionalities of society, and said 
nothing. He was glad to see Mr. Lorley take ener- 
getic steps towards procuring him the repast he so 
greatly needed. 

Champney had left quite a variety of stores in the 
cellar, including a quarter of the deer he had “shared 
with Mr. Ellington, and it was not long before the 
host, with the ready ability of backwoods life, had 
prepared a very creditable supper for his guest and 
himself, and both had commenced a vigorous assault 
upon it. 

“Ah! delicious—delicious!” exclaimed Mr. Spug- 
gleton, as he cut a slice from the venison. “I hardly 
expected to find such fare as this here.” 

This was the substance of his immediate comment- 
aries, for he said nothing more unti] he had consider- 
ably appeased bis ravenous appetite. 





The supper over, the two men conversed y 
various subjects, Mr. Spuggleton enlarging upon he 
plans for the benefit of the future Spuggletonians aq 
Lorley saying anything that was calculated to hide 
the anxiety I was in respecting Paula. 

“ Well, now I am ready to attend to your Wishes” 
finally remarked the guest. 

“ Ah, yes—thank you,” responded Lorley, risin, 
“TI dare say Miss Norwood is ready.” 2 ” 

He went upstairs, with hasty and anxious stride 
He found Paula seated in the chamber, still in jor 
trance-like condition, but manifesting a Dervousness 
and excitability which showed that the drug had Jog 
its more potent effects. 

Maldine had placed an extract of the noxious woe 
in a cup of water, and was endeavouring to persuaiy 
the poor girl to drink it. 

“T tell you I do not wish it,” declared Paula, with, 
quiet firmness peculiar to her, as her enemy appeared, 

“Why do you persist in breaking in upon ny 
sweet thoughts? If you are an angel, as you gy, 
leave me!” } 

The old woman was quite in despair, as she met thy 
flushed face of her employer. 

* T’ve done the best I could,” she declared. “ Begged 
—lied—coaxed—threatened; but all in vain. Sip 
won't take it.” 

“Ah, what is going on here,” said Paula, with 
slight start, as she looked from one to the other, 

“ Peace—peace!” said Lorley, in a low tone, ap 
proaching her. ‘All shall be well now. Don't you 
recognize me? I am Edward—your own Edwani 
Champney—and row we will be married.” 

“Oh, Edward! is it really you?” replied Paula 
“I have had such fears that. it would all proves 
dream! The bright clouds seem to be driven amay 
every few moments, and the beautiful plains and cities 
to vanish.” 

“Hush! it is all bright now, is it not? Youse 
the beautiful things now ?” 

“Oh, yes—yes! How bright and lovely they an! 
Oh, Edward! shall we always live in sucu a beautiful 
world ?” 

* Always, dear Paula.” 

“And you will always love me as much as you Wo 
now ?” 

“Always! Will you not drink this wine to or 
happiness?” and he took the cupfrom Maldine. “Le 
us drink to each other’s health, :.appiuess aud long 
life!” : 

The gil started, as her eyes rested upon the cup 
and she became uneasy. 

“No, no!» Where are you, dear Edward? Allis 
dark again. ‘The beautiful hills aud plains hav 
vanished, 

Mr. Lorley was driven to such desperation by this 
state of affairs, that great drops of perspiration mals 
their appearauce on his brow. 

“Take the thing away,” he whispered, with a 
fierce air, to Maldine. “ Perhaps I shall Lave to resors 
to violence, after all. How unfortunate that you did 
not give her a little more in the first place.” 

“ You do not answer,” continued Paula. 
are you, dear Edward ?” 

“Here! The minister is here, love—siall we go 
on with the wedding ?” 

She hid her face in his bosom. 

“Tt shall be as you say, my own dear Edward," sle 
softly whispered. 

“Then we will be married immediately,” sail 
Lorley. ‘“ Do not be surprised at anything you see or 
hear—do not be excited. Remember that I, yout 
Edward, am here; that I have hold of yeur band; 
and that we are being married. You will not forget 
this ?” 

“Oh, no—no! Again the bright fields aud rives 
come back to my sight! Ob, Edward, how strangely 
beautiful and thrilling everything is!” ; 

“Yes—yes; is it not like Heaven! Continue ¥ 
admire the blest scene.” 

He turned to Maldine, and added: 

“Bring =p the gentleman—bring up Mr. Spuggle 
ton. Tell him we are all ready, and that he may pe 
form the ceremony here, as Miss Norwood is uot very 
well.” 

Maldine went downstairs, and soon came back with 
Mr. Spuggleton. Lorley introduced Paula to his, 
after preparing her with a whispered injunction, aad 
she deported herself quite properly, except that there 
was a strange vacancy in her manner. , 

“Happy to serve you, sir,” he remarked, producing 
a note-book and pencil; “always happy to make two 
willing hearts one. I will take the names, if you ples 
sir.” 

Lorley gave Paula’s correctly, but had himself re 
corded by the jastice as Edward Champney. TH 
thought had struck bim that, in abandoning his dd 
names and business, he could not do better 
assume the name of his rival, 

“Very well,” said Mr. Spuggleton. “ We are no” 
ready to begin.” 
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“Tis oficial bustle had inquieted Paula, although 

Jorley had made every effort to soothe her. Her 
station had increased so much as to become evident 

nore Spuggleton, and she now murmured : 

a. Where are you, dear Edward?” 

“ Hlere—here !” i . 

«The darkness has come again—the beautiful 
things all vanished !” " 

“Hfash—hush! It’s only a moment, dear Paula. 
We will soon see it all again. Stand up with me, and 
‘ve will soon be married. Don’t you see the light 
agaiD ” : ’ 1» 

4No, no—all is darkness : 

« What does she say ?” asked Maldine. 

Mr. Spuggleton looked a little surprised, if not a 
Jittle suspicious. ; 

«Come, love,” pleaded Lorley, in the gentlest tones 
he could assume. “Stand up with me, and say these 
weet vows which make us one! There—that is 

cht, swoet Paula! Now ail will be bright !” 

He prevailed upon her to stand up with him, and 
Mr, Spuggleton commenced the ceremony. 

Whether it was the words he uttered, or the mono- 
nous tone in Which he went through the usual for- 
iula—or all these influences combined—we cannot 
sy, but by the time he paused for the accustomed re- 
songe, she had become greatly excited. 

“Wife! wife!” she exclaimed, looking wildly 

ound, the one great word of Mr. Spuggleton’s ad- 

having found a lodgement in her thoughts, 
haotic asthey were. “Am I indeed Edward's wife ? 
Dh, joy—joy! Butno—no! You are not Edward ” 
nd she recoiled from Mr. Spuggleton. ‘“ Where are 
ou, dear Edward ?” 

“Here—here !” Lorley responded, as before. 

She turned and looked upon him—reeled—seemed 
struggle with the incubus resting upon her—and 
then she knew him ! 

“Great heaven, where am I ?” she cried, with quick 
ances from face to face, till they rested again upon 
orley’s. “You, villain—answer me! Where am I, 
od what are you doing ?” 

A fierce exclamation escaped Lorley. 

“The jig’s up!” he ejaculated. Mr. Spuggleton, 
will be frank with you. This young lady is insane. 
had hopes of being able to marry her in a lucid in- 

al,and so acquired the right to care for her, but I 
a disappointed. Maldine, conduct Mr. Spuggleton 
lownstairs.” 

There was a cry of terror and a crash, as he con- 
juded, resulting from the unceremonious leap Mr. 

puggleton made from the window of the chamber. 
be fact was, the justice had marked the awful ex- 
ression which came over Lorley’s face, as Paula 
enounced him, and he was seized with a mortal 


par. 

“No matter,” was the villain’s commentary on this 
oceeding, as he seized Paula roughly by the arm. 
It’s too late, Maldine, for gentle measures ; we must 
sort to force—starvation, coercion—anything that 


ilhumble her. There! you cannot escape me— 
jou are still in my power.” 

Ande placed his back against the door, at the 
me time seizing Paula in a firmer grasp. 


CHAPTER XXVL 
FAREWELL TO THE TRAIN. 


THERE was gladness in the camp of the waggon- 

in when Champney and Graham returned, but there 
as also sorrow, 

Rosalie could hardly believe her eyes when she be- 
eld her lover and was clasped to his breast ; and the 
latter day saints” could hardly believe their eyes 
hen they saw that their money had come back to 
bem almost as quickly as it had vanished. 

4s to Champney, he was plunged into the most 
ible anguish by discovering that Paula had been 
hissing almost as long as himself, and all the consola- 
ons and hopes expressed by Mr. Morris and Mr. 
llington could not relieve him. 

The treasure was restored to the waggon from 
hich it had been taken, the sentries posted in groups, 
nd every preparation made for the foe. 

Che savages were already in full force on the river 
nd creek, threatening a landing at a dozen different 
points, and the white bandits—the followers of Lorley, 
‘ by his lieutenant—were joining in these efforts of 
elr allies, 

; bw no time for the indulgence of personal grief, 
hd Champney soon made himself distinguished by 
'e ability and energy with which he assisted in the 
bal disposition of the little band. 

7 combat was soon begun. 
toned by the stories which had been told them 

; ering the plunder the train was likely to furnish, 
“assailants commenced the assault in the most de- 
_ manner. 

‘ptain Stropes had promised to appear at the criti- 
ie mament, with a few of his fellowers, on the oppo- 
Side of the camp, and this promise had greatly 


‘ 


increased the ardour of his forces. They effected a 
landing at several points at ence, and their overpower- 
ing numbers seemed to threaten the speedy annihila- 
tion of the defenders. 

But, on the other hand, the latter were greatly pro- 
tected by the barricade of waggons behind which they 
retreated, and for some time they continued to present 
a solid front, and to pour volley after volley into their 
more exposed assailants. 

The exciting scene waxed warm. 

The voice of the leader of the attacking force, 
Lorley’s lieutenant, could be distinctly heard all 
along the front of both lines, as he repeatedly 
shouted : 

“Through them, boys! through them! The cap- 
tain’s on the other side, and will soon come down like 
a whirlwind to meet you. Follow me!” 

At last the lieutenant made a desperate effort to lead 
a select squad of his followers into the enclosure formed 
by the waggons. 

He-soon found himself face to face with Champney, 
and a fierce’personal combat was instantly commenced 
between them. 

Both were armed with sabres. The bandit was by 
far the stoutest of the two, but the thought of Paula’s 
wrongs, to say nothing of his own, had called every 
energy of Champney’s oeing into play, and he fought 
with a stern coolness and strength which astonished 
his antagonist. 

“Now, then,” yelled the lieutenant, with the evident 
intention of intimidating his enemy, as he threw all 
his skill and ability into the contest, “ I'll speedily fix 
you! There!” 

He aimed a furious blow at Champney’s head as he 
concluded his noisy threat; but it was quickly and 
quietly parried, and followed by a blow from our 
hero’s weapon, which stretched tle villain lifeless on 
the ground. 

A tremor of joy shook Champney’s form as he 
realized his safety from the great peril which had 
menaced him, and perceived his success. The next 
instant, as he engaged another bandit, a cry of con- 
sternation arose in the rear of the assailants, and soon 
shaped itself into the words : 

“ The reg’lars! the reg’lars!” 

A hearty cheer burst from the lips of the waggoners 
and emigrants, while corresponding cries of terror 
escaped the assailants. It wasno longera fight, but a 
flight and a pursuit. 

The simple facts in the case were—that the com- 
pany of infantry which had pursued the bandits 
from the plains had fairly surprised tie savages and 
robbers, appearing in their rear, and pouring a de- 
structive fire into them as the first intimation of their 
presence. 

It is easy to perceive, as to record, the results of this 

unexpected reinforcement. Taken between two fires, 
with their retreat cut off, there was nothing left 
for the assailants but a disorderly flight in the only 
direction open to them—up the creek and towards the 
bluff. 
The pursuit which took place was even more disas- 
trous than the combat, the general result being that 
the band of Stropes, allies and all, was thoroughly 
broken up and destroyed. 

The camp of the waggon-train was immediately 
converted from a scene of conflict into one of rejoicing. 
While a large number of the bandits had been slain 
or mortally wounded, nota single man of the emigrants 
and waggoners had been killed. Two had been 
severely wounded, and numbers had received more or 
less injury, but not a life had been lost. 

We will not linger upon the rejoicings which filled 
the hearts of all, save those afllicted by * Paula’s un- 
known fate. 

After a canvass of the results had been made, it was 
resolved thatthe waggon-train should continue on 
its way in the morning, and that Mr. Norwood, 
Paula’s brother, should be immediately conveyed to 
Champney’s house, attended by Rosalie and her father, 
and Mr. Morris and Champney. 

No time was lost in carrying out the latter of these 
resolves. It was our hero’s purpose to have Paula's 
brother made comfertable right away, in order that 
he himself might commence, with the first gleams of 
the morning, a determined search for her. 

He had no idea of her whereabouts, beyond a sus- 
picion that Stropes had carried ber off ; but he already 
began to hope that the destruction of that miscreant’s 
band would, in some way, lead to a solution of the 
terrible probiem of her disappearance. 

The little party was soon ready for its journey. 
A stretcher was prepared for Mr. Norwood, and a 
sufficient number of weapons were provided to enable 
them to give a goodaccount of themselves should they 
be attacked by the way. 

Bill Larkins and several of his fellows volunteered 
to attend them across the river, and as much further 
as they might desire. All the preparations being 
made, Mr. Morris and his friends bade adieu to their 





late associates, with mutual promises to write. 


“ Don’t forget,” said Colonel Crook, “ to report to 
me the results of your intended search for Miss Nor- 
wood. It will always be a blight upon my life if you 
do not learn where she is and rescue her, as well as 
punish her fiendish abductor.” 

Mr. Morris replied that he should be only too happy 
to report that she was found and safe. 

Many a kindly wish was expressed on each side, 
andat length our hero and his friends took their 
departure from the camp, Larkins and another 
waggoner carrying Mr. Norwood on a stretcher. 

While we are taking our farewell of the waggon- 
train, we may as well state that it resumed its way 
in the morning, and that the several parties of 
emigrants composing it all reached their destinations 
in safety, Colonel Crook stopping at Fort Laramie, 
the Mormons at Great Salt Lake City, and so on with 
the others. 

The little party was soon across the river, and our 
hero and his friends took leave of Larkins and his 
comrade, declaring that they must not expose them- 
selves to any straggling foe who might be lurking 
about the vicinity. 

“ Well, here we are, quitea reunion of us,” said 
Champney, as they journeyed through the woods 
where Lorley and Justice Spuggleton had so recently 
passed. “If Paula were ouly here now, our joy 
would be complete.” 

A pang was at every heart, as a general realization 
of the great blank in their midst rendered every- 
body sad. For some time the cortége moved on 
in silence. 

“How much further is it?” finally inquired Mr. 
Morris, who began to fear that the ride was too long 
for Mr. Norwood. 

“ About a mile aud a half,” replied Champney, 
“perhaps a couple of miles, Patienee, and we shall 
soon be there !” 

We need not record the particulars of the journey, 
step by step, but will pass forward to the time when 
the party arrived in the immediate vicinity of their 
destination. 

One of the first surprises Clampney encountered 
was that his house was lighted up, that a strange 
horse was standing in the edge of the clearing, and 
that, as they all drew near, the sound of a harsh 
voice could be distinctly heard issuing from the 
building. 

“ What can this mean?” ejaculated Champney, as 
the party came toa halt. “It is clear that somebody 
has taken possession. Let you and I, Gralham—per- 
haps Mr. Ellington also—reconnoitre a little before 
we venture any nearer. ‘There's no telling what 
enemies have assumed control here since my depar- 
ture.” 

The young menstole noiselessly up to the entrance 
of the house, while the signs of occupation they had 
noticed became more and more striking. 

“There’s some kind of a difficulty taking place 
inside,” whispered Champney ; ‘‘I should say in my 
chamber. Let's see if we can expose the matter a 
little.” 

They advanced and tried the door. 
fastened, they entered. 

At the instant they did so, they heard sounds of 
confusion ina chamber above them—the threats and 
imprecations of a man who appeared to be terribly 
enraged, and the low but resolute tones, at once 
pleading and defiant, of a woman. 

At a suggestion from Champney, Graham followed 
him up the stairway leading to the scene of violence 
and distress, 

At the end of a minute there was a scream from the 
lady, hurried movements, and a crash against the 
door—the whole followed by a painful silence. 

“Great heaven !” exclaimed Champney, as the lady's 
ery of distress was repeated, ‘It’s Paula!” 


As it was un- 


— — 


CHAPTER XXVIL 
UNBIDDEN GUESTS—CONCLUSION. 


Tue crisis which had arrived in Mr. Lorley’s in- 
tended marriage did not result quite as he had threat- 
ened and intended. As he stood there, in Mr. 
Champney’s chamber, with his back to the door, he 
found himself suddenly hurled towards the centre of 
the apartment, the door having been thrust open by a 
rush of several men against it. 

Like a fierce armimal, the baffled villain turned 
upon the intruders, drawing a pistol from his bosom. 

Paula uttered a wild scream—not of terror, but cf 
relief—as she recognized the new comers. 

“ Kill him!” exclaimed a voice. 

“ Seize the villain!” cried another. 

The first speaker was Edward Champney, and the 
other Selden Graham. They sprang towards Lorley 
as they spoke. 

‘ Back, sir,” yelled the defiant ruffian, firing several 
aimless shots in suecession. “I am not to be taken !" 





Without waiting to learn the effect of his shoty 
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which were harmless, Mr. Lorley retreated under | 


cover of the smoke to the window from which Justice 
Spuggleton had taken his unceremonious flight. 
Champney caught a glimpse of him as he was pass- 
ing over the sill, and instantly drew a pistol upon him 
and fired. This shot expedited the villain’s descent 
to the ground, but he was not much injured. 


“Oh, thank heaven!” exclaimed Paula, as she 
tottered towards her lover. ‘Have you indeed eome 
back to me ?” 

“ Yes, darling, and you—-are you safe and un- 
injured!” 


” 


“ Yes, Edward, you came just in time! 

It was a blissful moment to both, as to all the 
friends who had attended the lover to the spot. 

Graham and Rosalie were both as happy as they 
could be over the restoration of the lovers to each 
other, and the staid Mr. Morris, who had followed 
closely on the heels of his young friends, could not 
refrain from expressing the greatest delight. 

Maldine beat a hasty retreat, at this juncture—to 
return, after a day or two of wandering, to her people. 

“ After the villain!” cried Graham, as soon as be 
perceived that Paula was unharmed. ‘Let him not 
escape |” 

Before any one could move, there came a loud cry 
from under the window—sounds of a struggle—the 
panting of the combatants—and some exciting cries. 

“Help!” cried Mr. Spuggleton, who had promptly 
seized Mr. Lorley, at the instant of his fall, but had 
found it difficult to overpower the villain, although 
the fall had half stunned him. “ Here is the rascal! 
This way! In the name of the law, as a justice of 
the peace, I command you to surrender! Help! 
help |” 

Hearing these lusty cries, Mr. Morris hastened 
down the stairs, followed by both Graham and Champ- 
ney, although they had no idea as to whom that voice 
belonged. On reaching the scene of conflict, it was 
found that the worthy Mr. Spuggleton was getting 
the worst of the struggle, Mr. Lorley having prostrated 
him and nearly beaten him blind with the butt of his 
empty pistol, in the endeavour to make him loosen 
his bold. 

“Seize him!” Mr. Spuggleton was just'able to say. 
‘This is your man !” 

It is havdly necessary to say that there was no 
thought of surrender in Mr. Lorley, nor a shadow of 
fear in his heart. The sudden appearance of several 
earnest foes before him, with the decided intention of 
interfering with his retreat, had the effect of develop- 
ing all the desperate energy of his nature, and he 
hurled himself upon the one of the party that he 
thought he could the most readily pass. 

“Stop him!” exclaimed Champney and Graham in 
chorus. “Surrender, villain, or you die!” 

The intentions of Mr. Morris, like his courage, 
were indisputable enough ; but, with his habits of life, 
he was no match for the hardy ruffian he had encoun- 
tered, who hurled him aside as if he had been a boy 


and then bounded away towards the woods. 
‘Stop !” commanded Champney, sternly, as he pur- 
sued the fugitive; “stop, or I fire!” 

Fire, then !” was all the answer that came back 
to him,as the villain continued his flight. “ Your 
threats will not stop me!” 

The bullet from Champney’s pistol did, however, it 
having struck at the very instant he concinded his 
lefiance, and passed through his vitals. But the in- 


domitable will and energy of the villain remained to 
the last. Even in the agonies of death, as Champney 
and his friends gathered around him, he cursed them 


in fierce and incoherent whispers, and fairly tore up | 


the ground in his desperate attempts tocraw! towards 
them and expend his last breath to their hurt. The 
scene of righteous retribution was soon ended—he 
was dead. 

“Oh, joyful sight! timely vindication of the law, 


or rather of justice!” exclaimed Mr. Spuggleton, as 
he limped slowly towards the group from the scene of 
his conflict. ‘“ How glad I am that you have fixed his 
flint for him! Why, sirs,can you believe it ?—the 


great future emporium of Spuggleton, county of 
Spuggleton, somewhere in this vicinity, has come very 
near being destroyed in its inception!” and he wiped 
the blood from his face and forehead. “ Another blow 
wr two from the desperado’s weapon would have left 
me lifeless, I much fear!” 

Our hero and his friends expressed their sympathy 
with their unexpected ally, and listened patiently, as 
they returned to the house, to his explanations of the 
circumstances under which he had made his debit in 
the vents we have recorded, 

Mr. Ellington, who came out with Rosalie to meet 
the party, was much pleased to think that the author 
of his late terrible peril had been punished ; and when 
Paula’s entire story was told, there was no one present 
that did not look uy 
just and fitting retribution. 

A glance atthe subsequent fortunes of our actors, 
and we will leave them. 


tirrt 





It is needless to say that Paula and Champney, and 
Rosalie and Graham, were duly married by Mr. Morris, 
if not with much ceremony, at least with much heart- 
felt rejoicing and happiness, 

Tbe trip to California was completed as soon as 
Mr. Norwood had recovered his health, and Mr. 
Morris and Mr. Bilington both continued to rejoice in 
their well-being. 

Mr. Spuggleton afterwards settled in the vicinity of 
Spoon Hill Junction, where be had, at the latest ac- 
counts, so far advanced in his great scheme of being 
the father of a townshipand county bearing his name, 
that he had two log cabins and a wigwam on his 
clearing, and was exuberant at the prospect of speedy 
additions. 

And thus, all concerned having found that lot in 
existence they deserved, we will leave them to their 
merited happiness. 

THE END. 








THE CONFESSIONS OF A 
SELFISH MAN. 

Joux Hastrxcs was my half-brother. He was six 
years my senior, and the child of my father by a 
former marriage. How distinctly I remember what 
he was to my wayward boyhood—guide, teacher, 
counsellor and friend, honest and faithful, and true as 
steel, he compelled my respect and won my love. 

I was headstrong and wilful, natarally selfish where 
my love was concerned, and possessed of passions as 
ungovernable as the four winds. Still, for all my 
faults, I think John liked me quite as well as ever 
man likes another. 

When I was eighteen and he twenty-four, Mar- 
guerite Welles came to live at Oakley, the residence of 
my father. 

She was the sole child of a college friend of his, and 
the dying wish of Mr, Welles confided Marguerite to 
my father’s care. It was a charge he had not sought, 
but could not refuse when thus put upon him. 

Marguerite Was just seventeen when she came-to 
us. Her likeness, as she appeared to me when I first 
saw her, is engraven on my mind never to be ob- 
literated. 

The glory of the year was culminating in October. 
The maples flamed blood-red in the pastures, and the 
purple banners of the mountain sumachs flaunted on 
every crag. The yellow gold of the woodlands drifted 
on the air—heavy with the scent of pine and dying 
blossoms, and the few belated birds stricken with the 
strange beauty, forgot to stir the sacred silence with 
their songs. 

I was out on Black Rock watching the shifting hues 
of the sunset clouds, when the carriage containing 
Marguerite and my father rolled by. I glanced up 
with scarcely an emotion of curiosity. What to me 
was the coming of this girl fresh from boarding-school 
and French verbs. But looking at her face, everything 
changed. 1 wondered if I were still in this material 
land, or if I had fallen asleep and dreamed of angels. 
I could not paint Marguerite Welles for you, if I 
should try. Pen and ink portraits at the best are cold 
dead things, and she was a rare and peerless beauty. 

Her eyes were large, deep, and brown ; the red sun- 
light sifted particles of gold in her hair, and her com- 
plexion, clear as marble, was intensified iuto life and 
warmth in the cheeks and lips, where the blood burned 
crimson as the fervid head of a summer rose. 

I loved her then, and I have never ceased to love 
her. 

Oh how she tormented me. 

At heart she was a coquette; but her womanly 
purity kept her from trifling. But she was so cold 
and shy to me. She had been at Oakley more than a 
year, and had not even touched her hand. 

John was her constant attendant. Ske went to him 
with all her joys and sorrows. 

It seemed natural for everyone to seek sympathy of 
John Hastings. His large heart gave freely and 
exacted nothing in return, but accepted thankfully 
what was given. 

He taught Marguerite to ride, and they took long 
excursions together—always inviting me to join them, 
but always meeting with quiet, cold refusals. 

I had a constant struggle with my passion. I was 
determined never to show a particle of the love that 
tortured me, while she was so cold. If she was snow 
I would be ice. 

So it went on; she and John were constantly to- 
gether, while I either moped at home or took tedious 
walks into the country to kill the fierce pain I felt at 
the thought of never being anything to Marguerite 
Welles. 

I would have given my life for one of the smiles 
she bestowed so lavishly on John. I call him aclod 


n Mr. Lorley’s fate as a most | because her gentle touch never seemed to’ kindle his 


cold nature into a glow. 
Once I saved Marguerite from drowning. © No 
matter what the circumstances were, forI am not 





— 
writing an elaborate story, but I saved het ue 
peril of my own life. in 

Brought to the shore in my arms, she disengs 
herself and went to John, who had just arrived 9 sed 
scene, hid her face in his bosom and wept, tthe 

Then I saw plainly howit was. She loved him, 
had no part in the luxuriance of her nature, 0 t I 
all her wealth and affection, there was yo 8 
gleam of tenderness for me. "y 

A demon took possession of me. I felt liks 
already given over to the Lost. For, if not in det 
I had sinned in thought. Br 

That night some direful fate sent John to me 
in my distempered walk on the banks of they 
that swept the borders of Oakley. 

The banks of the stream were fearfully high and 
fathoms below, the turgid waters rolled sullenly over 
a rocky bottom. Dis j 

John said something to me about the serene beanty 
of the night. I answered at random, for just then he 
incautiously stepped out over the brink on a project. 
ing root which was only held in its place by a yj 
rock beneath which the other end had grown, © 

A terrible temptation shot through me. 

I had never learned to offer that most sublime of all 
petitions: “Lead us not into temptation.” 

I had only one black thought—Jolin dead and 
there was nothing between me and Marguerite. 

Dallying with ‘the temptation, I touched the sto 
with my foot. It moved, gave way, the root crackoj 
and bent, and with a dull crash John went over ths 
cliff. 

instantly all the love I had ever felt for my brothe, 
rose up in arms. 

I would have given worlds to have recalled thi 
one base act of crime. 

I flung myself down the precipice with headlong 
haste, and found him lying still and cold at the 
bottom, and bleeding from a cut on the temple. 

A low growth of stunted firs had somewhat broken 
his fall, but had it saved him his life? 

dow I ever got him up from that fearful gorge! 
do not know, but I never felt his weight. 

Once on the solid land above I fell on my face, ani 
for the first time in my life I prayed—prayed as ow 
only can pray who has his all at stake—prayel tp 
God to save my soul from the crime of murder. | 
think He heard and was merciful. 

My brother opened his eyes. 

“ Dear Guy,” he said, faintly. ‘So you saved me 
And I am glad I owe my life to you.” 

I could not tell him I had sent him to destru:- 
tion. I had not yet the courage. But with all my 
might I applied myself to restore him. I did nt 
want him to owe any part of his salvation to ay 
other person. 

As if I alone could make the atonement! 

Leaning on my arm he walked to the nearest c+ 
tage, and thither the carriage came for him. 

He had along illness. Marguerite nursed him, ani 
when the spring fields grew green he said he wis 
well. 

And then it seemed to me the time to put ist 
practice what I had resolved upon long before. ! 
had vowed that, if heaven would spare John’s lile, ! 
would renounce for ever all hope of Marguerite 
and go away where my sad countenance could nevét 
cast a shadow over their happiness. ; 

So one day in May I put a few things in a valitt, 
wrote a full confession, and left it in John’s writig- 
desk, and then I went to my mother's grave. | 
plucked an early violet from the sod, kissed tie 
earth above her dead face, and turned to go. Mat- 
guerite confronted me. Her face was white, aud tle 
hand she laid on mine thrilled me like ice. 

“ Guy Hastings,” she*said, fiercely, “ what are yo 
about to do?” : Ss 

“ You of all women have no right to question m 
I answered her. ; 

“T have the best right,” she said, slowly and pail 
fully—“ the right of one who loves you.” = 

“ Marguerite, do not drive me mad. I scorn to » 
second in your heart. Icast such a love from ™ 
with contempt.” 

“ You are first,” she said, softly. 
can you be so cruel as to force me 
blind you have been.” I 

I took her by the shoulders and held her off, that 
might read her face by the pale mooulight. ° : 
coloured under the scrutiny, and I knew by r 
choked breath that. she was crying. Still 1 vo" 
not be pitiful. 

“ Marguerite, tell me solemnly, do 
John Hastings ?” 

* Yes," she said. “As my brother. 
only love—always first, always last.” 

ut what will John’say ?” iy 

“ He is here to answer,” said the voice of my bas 
ther. “Guy, you should thank God for what be 


given you. But ‘or youreruel pride 94 coldness 
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before them both, I poured out the whole 

story of my temptation and my guilt and my determi- 
vn to sacrifice my love for my brother. 

— [ had finished, John for all answer pressed 

my hand in his, and left us together—my Marguerite 

at GC. A. 


There, 


TEMPTATION. 
a one oe 
By J. F. SMITH, Esq, 


whor of * The Will and the Way,” “* Woman and her Master,” 
ssifets de., &e. 


CHAPTER X 
Such smiling rogues as these, 
Like rats, oft bite the holy cords atwain : 
Which are too intrinse to unloose—smooth every passion, 
That in the natare of their laws rebel ; 
Bring oil to fire—snow to their colder moods. 
Shakespeare. 

“ Wuart kave I to learn?” demanded Sir Richard 
Trevanian, evidently much annoyed at the cool, pro- 
yoking self-possession of his visitor. 

“ Much, both of the past and future, which it con- 
cerns the interest of yourself and family to know; 
bot first permit me to introduce myself more formally 
thau I have hitherto done: Iam the Rev. Onias Am- 
berwell !” 

At theannouncement that the speaker was a clergy- 

man, somehow or Other the thoughts of the baro- 
net immediately reverted to the living of Farnsfield, 
which he had not yet disposed of. It is astonishing 
how fine a hair will serve a man of the world as a 
clue, 
Iam the brother-in-zJaw of General Maitland, and 
consequently the un of George, your late son’s 
nost intimate friend! Friend, did I say?” continued 
the speaker ; “they were more like brothers! Never 
did I behold so perfect an union of heart and feeling 
as existed between them !” 

“You knew my son, then ?” observed Sir Richard. 

The gentleman explained that he had been a visitor 
for twodays at the Hall, during the tenancy of General 
Maitland, whose family, he added, were plunged in 
the greatest distress by the unaccountable disappear- 
ance of his nephew, whom they had traced as far as 
London, after his departure from Farnsfield. ‘‘ What- 
ever the cause,” continued the Rev. Onias Amberwell, 
“ithas been the poor boy’s ruin—his absence from 
his regiment having been reported to the Horse 
Guards, and his commission cancelled.” 

It was some consolation to Sir Richard Trevanian 
io hear that the prospects of the man whom he most 
hated - feared in the world had been so completely 
blighted. 

“I presume,” he said, in the tone of a man unjustly 
suspected, “ that neither your brother-in-law nor his 
jamily imagine that I am in any way accountable for 
the conduct of a young man who certainly was any- 
thing but an agreeable visitor at my house—who——” 

“Certainly not!” interrupted the reverend gentle- 
man, hastily; such a suspicion, I can answer for it, 
never crossed theiraminds /” 

* Or yours ?” 

is visitor gave a slight cough, and observed that, 
with the baronet’s permission, he would explain the 
purport of his visit in his own way. 

SirRichard bowed, and begged him to proceed. 

_ About a week before the death of the late Edward 
Trevanian,” resumed the uncle of George Maitland, 
“1 received a singular letter from him, entreating me 
to come privately, on the 1st of September—the day 
ne vecame of age—and meet him at midnight, at the 
alue inn or beer-house kept by his nurse, directly 
Opposite the park gate! As a matter of course, I 
complied with his request, and found, to my surprise, 
that two other persons had been summoned, in the 
ne musterioun manner, to meet him at the same 
ar. 

“May I ask their names ?” 
one: one was a distant connection of the 
aa family—a Captain Harrington; the other, 
‘Ir. Foster, the lawyer, of the Middle Temple.” 

Mx the name of the lawyer the countenance of the 
‘ronet changed—far he knew lim, not only asa man 
- the highest integrity and honour, but as the legal 
ope ‘a the first Lady Trevanian’s father—in fact, 
a en employed to draw the marriage settle- 
A m.. » circumstances you relate,” he observed, after 
- “el - ous very singular ; and had not 
peletane y's Geath prevented his keeping the ap- 
ig et prevent it!” said the Reverend Onias 
spoken vell, in the same bland tone of voice he had 

“xen dn throughout their interview. “ He was there!” 
his er. ’ exclaimed Sir Richard, starting from 
Daring ra 5 cannot believe it—I will not believe it! 

+ r. day J scarcely quitted him for an instant: 

Suspicion that——no matter. Late in the 





evening he complained of a violent pain at his heart, 
and retired to his room—he was in bed by eleven!” 

“And by twelve at the Trevanian Arms,” added 
his visitor; “my rank, character, and position in the 
world will guarantee in any court of justice in Eng- 
land the truth of my assertion, should you do me the 
injustice to suspect it! Besides, Foster and Harring- 
ton were present, as well as myself.” 

The unnatural parent gnashed his teeth with rage 
and disappointment—for he felt convinced that his 
secret wishes and calculations were frustrated. 

“ He was mad!” he muttered ; ‘ thefool was mad!” 

“T fear you would find it difficult to prove that he 
was so!” replied the gentleman; “‘my evidence, as 
well as that of those who saw him, would decidedly 
oppose such a supposition! He was as calm and col- 
lected as * 

* The serpent when it unfolds its coils,” exclaimed 
the baronet, “ and prepares to sting!” 

“* He certainly did sting you,” quietly observed his 
visitor, “when he executed the power of attorney 
which authorised us to withdraw the accumulations 
of his minority from the bank, and invest them in our 
own names in trust!” 

“ For whom, ia the fiend’s name?” exclaimed the 
barouet, 

“George Maitland and his heirs! I assure you,” 
added the speaker, ‘that I really felt for your disap- 
pointment—for, if I mistake not, you lave another 
son ?” 

“ And a daughter,” added Sir Richard; ‘‘a beauti- 
ful, amiable girl, whom he has deprived of fortune!” 

“t By the present Lady Trevanian ?” 

* Of course |” 

The Rev. Onias Amberwell received the informa- 
tion with ill-coneealed satisfaction, which the father 
of the young lady was puzzled to account for—not 
supposing that his having a daughter could in any 
vay interest him; but he did not know the sleek, 
plausible gentleman he had to deal with yet. 

“Sad as the disappointment at losing so large a 
sum,” continued the narrator, “ must naturally be, I 
fear itis not the last blow which the hatred of Ed- 
ward Trevanian for his family is destined to inflict !” 

“ What mean you?” 

“ He executed a second deed !” 

“A will?” gasped the avaricious parent. 

“ T presume so!” answered the gentleman, coolly ; 
“but cannot assert it positively, since 1 merely wit- 
nessed his signature; the lawyer wuo prepared it is 
the only person aware of itscontents. By a singular 
stipulation, tae seals are not to be broken till your 
death !” 

“ And this will, for such, I doubt not, it is ?” 

“Is in my possession!” replied the clergyman. 
“Why he should have selected me as the depositary 
of such a trust I cannot conceive, unless from my 
near relationship to George Maitland. Foster and 
Harrington are both joined with me in the trust, as 
far as the money is concerned ; but the will, deed, or 
settlement—whichever it may turn out to be—was 
confided to me alone!” 

This was not exactly true, but it answered the 
speaker’s purpose ; as our readers doubtless begin to 
suspect, he had not, travelled from a distant part of 
England merely for the pleasure of informing Sir 
Richard Trevanian of tle existence of suchadocument. 

For some minutes the baronet and his visitor sat 
silently regarding each other, like twogladiators about 
to commence the combat, each measuring the other's 
strength. Twice the former essayed to speak, but 
the words seemed arrested by some secret motive or 
feeling—shame, perhaps—upon his tongue. The 
parson saw his embarrassment, and encouraged him 
to proceed by a bland smile, 

“T should very much like to know the contents of 
that paper!” said Sir Richard, who was the first to 
break the silence. 

“ T feel rather curious myself!” was the reply. 

“Not to be opened till after my death!” repeated 
the father of Edward, musingly. 

“ There is the singular part of the affair !” observed 
the Rev. Onias Amberwell, by way of commentary; 
“the desire isa very natural one—pity the conditions 
prevent its ever being gratified—for it must leave 
you in a state of dreadful uncertainty respecting the 
position of your saccessor and his sister!” 

“Wretched!” muttered Six Richard; “ wretched!” 

He took several turns up and down the apartment, 
paused once or twice opposite the visitor, and again 
resumed his walk. 

“* May I ask,” he inquired, ‘if you are rich ?” 

“A poor college living,” replied the clergyman, 
“of three hundred a year. The fact is, I married 
young, and was disappointed in the fortune of my 
wife!” 

“Three hundred a year!” repeated the tempter— 
for he had already conceived a plan by which he 
hoped,;to induce the speaker to betray his trust. 
“Ridiculous! Beneath the acceptance of a man of 


” 


your talents! 


The parson crossed his hands and smiled meekly. 

“ Why Parnsfield, which at this very time is vacant, 
exceeds a thousand a year.” 

“ Without the great tithes?” 

“Certainly!” said the baronet; ‘‘the great tithes 
have invariably been held by the lord, of the manor.” 

* A sinful custom!” observed the Reverend Ounias ; 
“ one that I have both written and preached against— 
‘Render unto Caesar the things which are Casar’s !’— 
I cannot understand how any man who has a proper 
sense of his sacred calling could accept the living, 
tempting as it is, under such an arrangement! Poor 
as I am, no persuasions would induce me to accept it 
without the great tithes !” 

“ Why, they amount to another thousand,” exclaimed 
Sir Richard, angrily, “ at the very least!” 

“Were they only as many farthings,” said his 
visitor, ‘they would not alter my opinion! Itis a 
question of principle. We must never tamper with 
principles,” he added, firmly, ‘or sin against our cou- 
victions !” 

Again the two gentlemen regarded each other. The 
patron of Farnsfield knew at last the man and his 
price. Imminent as was the danger, he could not 
make up his mind at an instant’s notice to part witl 
so large @ portion of his income. The presentatiou 
alone he valued at five or six thousand pounds; the 
great tithes more than doubled its value. He required 
time for reflection, and invited the gentleman to re- 
main to dinner. 

“T really feel a great desire,” he whispered, as they 
left the library, “that you should be the new rector 
but this crotchet about the tithes is most unreason- 
able. However, we will talk it over in the evening : 
meanwhile, allow me to present to you Lady Vre- 
vanian and my family !” 

The Reverend Onias Amberwell bowed meekly, anc 
followed him to the drawing-room. 

He slept that same night, and passed a portion oi 
the following day at the Hall. 

A week afterwards his name appeared in tle 
Gazetie as Rector of Farnsfield ; none but the baro- 
net and himself knew the price at which he had ob- 
tained it. Perhaps the lawyer, Mr. Foster, suspected 
it ; but as he had no means of proving it, le held his 
tongue. 

As for the third witness of the will—Captain Havr- 
rington—shortly after the death of Edward Treva- 
nian, Le had received orders to join his regiment in 
India. 

Great was the astonishment of Mike Tippin, the 
old sexton, when he recoguised in the new incumbent 
one of the three mysterious persons who had stopped 
to inquire their way tothe Trevanian Arms, on tlie 
night of the young squire’s death. It was still 
further increased when he heard that he was to hold 
the great as well as the small tithes of the parish ; 
the old man could not comprehend it, and resolved to 
consult his usual confidant, Dr. Bennet, upon the 
subject. 

The physician heard the account he gave with sur- 
prise. 

“ Are you quite certain it is the same person?” he 
said, 

“Certain!” repeated Mike. ‘Doctor, you know 
that I never mistake either the liviug or the dead! 
Don’t I even recognise the skulls as I turn them up 
in the churchyard? How, then, could I mistake one 
that had living eyes in its sockets, and a tongue to 
wag between its jaws? Besides, he gave me a crown! 
I said he wora parson! It’s my belief,” he added, 
“that I shall see them all three again—soddier, parson, 
and lawyer!” 

“ Did you ever make any inquiries of Bet Guytou 
as to her visitors ?” demanded Dr. Bennet. 

“T did,” replied the sexton, ‘‘ but it wor all of no 
use—she only called me a fool for my pains; denied 
that she had seen them, and swore I wor drunk! But 
she didn’t deceive me!” added the old man ; ‘1 could 
see she wor a lying all the time! Perhaps if yer 
honour wor to try, you might get the truth out of 
her—she has a great respect for you !” 

“TI! Oh dear, no! Why should I take so much 
trouble about a matter which, after all, does not cou- 
cern me?” exclaimed the physician. 

His visitor looked terribly annoyed: it was thie 
second occasion on which he had been disappointed in 
eliciting the real opinion of the speaker wheu he con- 
sulted him. 

Mike shook his head, and muttered something about 
want of confidence and closeness. 

“Really,” said the gentleman, “I have no confi- 
dence to give! The affair is certainly strange —so are 
the hieroglyphics ; but it does not follow that I can 
read them! My advice you are perfectly welcome 
to; it is to keep a still tongue upon the subject ! 
Think of it as much as you please; but be careiul 
how you speak of it: should it reach the ears of the 
new rector, he might remove you from your office!” 

«He can't!” replied the sexton, triumphantly; “I 
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was elected Ly the parishioners "” 
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“ At least,” observed Dr. Bennet, “ he could annoy 
you—interfere with your fees and privileges! It 
would be a sad thing,” he added, with a amile, ‘to 
see two such important personages at variance !” 

The last were cogent reasons, and the old man pro- 
mised faithfully to be guided by the advice of the 
speaker; but at the same time he mentally vowed that 
he would keep an eye upon the proceedings of the 
Reverend Onias Amberwell. 

This important point being settled, he took his 
leave, and that same day, the physician having a 
leisure hour upon his hands—rather an unusual cir- 
cumstance with him—walked as far as the Trevanian 
Arms; he had attended the husband of Bet Guyton 
in his last illness, and he flattered himself that if any 
one could obtain her confidence he could. 

Bet, however, proved closer than he imagined. 

He found the old woman in a state of great excite- 
ment. The steward of Sir Richard had just called to 
serve her with notice to quit the cottage—no reason 
was assigned. The probability was, that she guessed it. 

“ I won't go!” she kept repeating to herself; “ and 
let them turn me out, if they dare! Service is no 
inheritance, it appears! I have lived here twenty 
years! My late lady promised me the place for life— 
so did her husband—and I'll not budge, come what 
will !” 

“ Have you anything to show for it?” inquired her 
visitor. 

The hostess muttered something about her word 
being better than some people’s oaths. 

“Let them seize my things!” she added; “I'll 
shame him before the whole parish! A villain—a 
mean-spirited wretch—baronet though he calls him- 
self!” 

“Hush, Bet—hush! 
able !” 

\* Not when you can prove them !” replied the old 
woman, tartly; “ as he shall find, if he drives me be- 
yond my patience! Would you believe it, doctor, 
that——” 

She paused and reflected for an instant, then elosed 
her lips, and began rocking herself to and fro in her 
chair. 

“ Believe what, Bet?” demanded the gentleman. 

“ Nothing—nothing! No—the time has not come 
yet! When it does, 1’ll speak out plainly enough! I 
am glad you are come!” she continued; “for you 
were always kind to the poor, and stand up for them 
when the rich try to ride over them rough-shod ! 
Well, sir, old, poor, and helpless as I appear, I tell 
you that Sir Richard Trevanian would as soon thrust 
his hand in the fire as threaten to turn me out of my 
house, if he only knew what I could tell him!” 

“ Something connected with his late son, perhaps ?” 
observed her visitor. 

“No, sir!” answered the woman, drily. 

“If it is,” resumed her adviser, “I fear it would 
have but little weight with him! Whatever the 
mystery connected with his visit to your cottage on 
the night of his death, I feel assured that the baronet 
knows all!” 

Bet smiled incredulously. 

“T can convince you!” continued the speaker. 
“The Reverend Onias Amberwell, one of the three 
gentlemen who met Edward Trevanian here, is the 
new rector of Farnsfield !” 

“IT know that too—and can guess the means which 
made him so! A mercenary, mean-spirited hound ! 
I'd rather join the Methodists, or even the Papists,” 
added the hostess, “than sit under him! He is not 
a fit person to preach the Word of God who has 
broken his own !” 


” 


Such words are punish- 


“Very true! 
The aged female fixed her eyes earnestly upon Dr. 
3ennet for several instants, and at last asked him if 

he would do her-a service: he promised her readily. 

“ It must be,” she observed, “ without asking more 
than I choose to tell—for I must keep my word, 
though he has forgetten his !” 

The gentleman pledged himself to rest satisfied 
with such confidence as she thought necessary for her 
purpose to give. 

* And you will see Sir Richard ?” 

“Yes |” 

Bet Guyton rose frem her seat, and entered the little 
room at the back of the bar, carefully closing the door 
after her. Dr. Bennet, whose curiosity was roused, 
heard the rattling of keys and the opening and shut- 
ting of drawers. When the mistress of the ‘'revanian 
Arms re-appeared, she held a sapphire ring of singular 
beauty in her hand. The stone was in the shape of a 
heart, and surmounted by a coronet in very small bril- 
liants. He had frequently uoticed the same gem, as 
he imagined, upon the finger of the baronet, who had 
told him on one occasion that it was the most aneient 
heir-loom of his family. 

“Dear me!” he exclaimed; “has Sir Richard lost 
his ring ?” 

“No!”- 

“ Where did you get it, then ?” 





The woman raised her finger te her lips, to remind 
him of his promise. 

“Ho never saw it!” she said, sinking her voice; 
“for more than thirty years no human eye has rested 
on it except mine! Hold our your hand!” 

The gentleman did as she directed him. 

“And now promise me that no persuasion shall in- 
duce you to remove it from your finger till you return 
ittome! See Sir Richard—remind him of my dear 
lady’s promise, and his own! Tell him that [ dare 
him—mark the word—dare him—to turn me from my 
home! And take care, as you do so, that he notices 
the ring !” 

“ What more ?” 

“Nothing!” replied Bet; “I leave the rest to his 
own conscience—if he has such a thing!” 

“ Should it be silent ?” observed the physician. 

“To his fears then!” added the woman, lowering 
her voice; “they will speak loud enough !” 

Never had the curiosity of her visitor been so roused, 
but his promise held him tongue-tied. He rapidly re- 
volved in his mind every circumstance he had ever 
heard connected with the T'revanian family. He re- 
membered the baronet from his boyhood—had attended 
his first wife in her dying illness; but could not give 
the remotest guess to the meaning of the clue so sin- 
gularly intrusted to him. 

“ Confess, doctor,” said the hostess, with a knowing 
smile, “ that for once, with all your learning, you are 
at fault!” 

The gentleman meekly owned it. 

“It isa strange errand for you to undertake,” she 
continued, “and not a very pleasant one; but there is 
no one else whom I can intrust with it—and you will 
perform it,” she added, “perform it faithfully— 
although your word has been given to a poor ignorant 
creature like myself!” 

Her visitor renewed his promise. 

“T would go myself,” said Bet passionately, “ but I 
dare not trust either my temper or my tongue! He 
would swear I stole the ring—anything to get it in 
his possession; but he will not dare attempt such a 
trick upon a gentleman like you!” 

“Tt would indeed be useless!” observed Dr. Bennet; 
“that is, provided you have spoken the truth con- 
cerning it—for Sir Richard teld me himself, when I 
admired a similar gem upon his finger, that it was 
unique!” 

“It was what?” demanded Bet Guyton, not com- 
prehending the word. 

“That there was not another like it in the world!” 

“T know—I know!” muttered the aged woman ; 
“he thought so when he said it—and not without 
reason! Notice,” she added, clutching her messenger 
by the arm and sinking her voice to a tone of deep 
earnestness, “if he has his upon his finger, before he 
sees the one on yours: it will leave him without even 
the excuse of a lie !” 

As the physician walked slowly up the avenue, in 
his way to the hall, he pondered deeply on the sin- 
gular mission he was charged with. Bet Guyton, he 
knew, had lived in the family of the Trevanians from 
her childhood—so, in fact had her parents before her ; 
she might be said to have been born in their service. 
She bad known Sir Richard’s father, and the ring was 
evidently the clue to some secret which affected the 
honour of the late or present possessor of the title— 
he was at loss to guess which. 

Before sending in his card to the baronet, he drew 
his glove carefully over the hand on which he wore 
the gem—for he remembered Bet’s caution, and 
determined to adhere to her instructions to the very 
letter. 

Sir Richard's received him rather coolly. His lady 
had given him a not very truthful acc:unt of the in- 
terview which had taken place between herself and 
his visitor, when she sent for him to question him 
respecting the parentage of poor Fanny’s child. 

Although he had no reason to doubt the word of 
the mistress of the Trevanian Arms, he almost started 
when he recognized the highly-prized heir-loom upon 
the finger of Sir Richard, and involuntarily felt to assure 
himself that the one intrusted to him was secure. 

“ There are two!” he mentally said; “ the old woman 
spoke the truth !” 

This conviction gave him confidence to proceed in 
the task he had undertaken. 

““T called,” said ha, “ to solicit a favour—or rather 
to enable you, Sir Richard, to correct what I conceive 
must be an error on the part of yeut steward.” 

“ Bartram does not often make mistakes !” observed 
the baronet. 

“T trust that he has in the present instance !” replied 
the doctor ; “for the party I came to intercede for has 
been a faithful servant of your family, and states that 
the first Lady Trevanian made her a promise—which 
you confirmed—that she should hold her cottage for 
life !” 

“She Ties, then!” exclaimed Sir Richard, impa- 
tiently; “she is a busy, meddling, ungrateful woman, 
and encouraged my son, who was half a madman, in I 





know not what strange vagaries! She Shall not 
main an hour longer than the law allows her y rc 
estate !” many 

“She is very old!” observed the kind- 
senger. 

“ Tt was her place to think of that!” 

“ And cannot have many years to live!” 

“She has lived too long already !” angrily 
the baronet; “ plotting against the family who w 
kind to her, and her parents before her! “]t jg L rr 
much the mischief she has done,” he added, “antl 
ye nad which annoys me !” 

“* Have you really made up your mind, Sir Richana» 
inquired Dr. Bennet. “I am aware that rhe ; 
have little influence—and regret, for the poor A 
woman's sake, it is not more; but if——” 

“My decision,” interrupted the former master at 
Bet Guyton, “is irrevocable! After that word,” hg 
added, haughtily, “I presume that no one who knows 
me, or values even in the slightest degree my good 
‘opinion, will attempt to shake it !” 

“T, fer one, certainly shall not make the trial” 
quietly observed his visitor ; “my appeal to your hy. 
manity having failed. I have only to fulfil my pro- 
mise, and deliver my message!” 

“Promise! Message !” repeated the baronet, disdaip. 
fully ; “it is not very usual, I believe, Dr. Bennet, for 
one gentleman unnecessarily to interfere in the private 
affairs of another !” 

**T do so most reluctantly !” replied the messenger of 
Bet Guyton; “but really I was placed in such a sin- 
gular position, as you yourself Will confess when you 
hear all—that I could scarcely avoid it!” 

Sir Richard Trevanian shrugged his shoulders in- 
patiently, observed that his time was very much oc. 
Pied, and requested liim to prgceed. 

(To be continued.) 
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A younG man, named Leslie, has repeated Blondin's 
feat of passing over the Niagara Falls on a rope 20) 
feet above the water. 

THe Paris Exuisrrion. — Our correspondent 
writes :—Nothing has been yet decided as to cither 
the plan or the site of the new exhibition building, 
though it is very likely that the Champ de Mars vil 
be the spot, and that M. Horeau’s plan will be adopted 
The spirited offer of the united companies of Pareut, 
Shacken, Caillet, Cail, and Co., to erect a temporary 
structure for £392,000, or a permanent one for 
£560,000, includes every contingency that can aris 
from even an undertaking which is meant to surps 
its predecessors. 

THERE is a capital remark of Lord Palmerston’ 
which deserves to appear in print. There was 4 
rumour afloat that he was to retire from public life a 
the dissolution on account of his advanced age, aud 
a friend of the Premier, anxious to know the truth of 
it, set himsebf to sound his lordship. ‘“‘ Your lordship 
is the oldest Prime Minister which England ever 
saw,” was the remark. “ My dear fellow,” was the 
reply, “Cardinal Fleury was Prime Minister 4 
ninety.” His lordship has not read history in vaia; 
and they who expect his retirement owing to his at- 
vanced years, may have ne reason to dread the result 
when they have learned this hint, that until he arrives 
at ninety he is not out of the running. 

DocroreD Wine.—We might reasonably woude 
how the inhabitants of Portugal, Azores, and Madein 
—countries naturally producing a superabundance of 
fermented and distilled drinks—could find it easy 
consume nearly a million and a half gallons of Britis 
spirits, and to pay £150,973 for them, which is the 
declared value, did we not recollect that in the sw 
year Portugal and Madeira sent us 3,634,345 gallo 
of wine, of which 2,648,351 gallons were entered for 
home consumption. Portugal probably sent us back 
726,869 galions of spirit in the shape of port wi 
fortified with 20 per cent. of spirit. Now, in round 
numbers, the Portuguese buy spirit at 2s. per pro 
gallon. They add 20 per cent. to port wine. 1” 
gallons, or one dozen of port, contaiu two-fifths of 
gallon of added proof spirits, which costs about 9, 
at the rate of three-farthings per bottle, or, with ® 
share of half-crown duty, 83d. Just think of this,)* 
rosy-gilled commercial travellers! ye British farmers 
who don’t like claret and vow ‘tis washy stuf, ti! 
“would be port if it could!” ye who praise the “body 
and potency of port, who buy a pipe aud keep It @ 
years to soften—think, to your comfort, that . 
20 per cent. of added spirit, this glorious body oo 
strength, that which makes ‘port in your eyes 8) © 
perior to claret or Hungarian or other pure W%* 
so fit for Englishmen—that which tints your face 
dries your tongue, and causes you to inqui’ . 
Seidlitz powders in the morniag—tbat which enlarges 
your waistband, and makes you ask your bootmaser 
for a leetle more room over that joint of the grea os 
—costs less than three-farthings per bottle '—/p 
on Cheap Wines from France, §c. By Robert Drie 
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EVA ASHLEY. 
—_—_—o—_ 
CHAPTER IIL 

THE STORY OF TREACHERY. 


A narp ride of ten miles brought him in sight of 
the rustic home in which the retired minister resided. 

Hunter dismounted at the gate, and. securing his 
horse, entered the enclosure. 

An elderly man came forward to meet him. He 
smiled good-humouredly and asked: 

“What is your business with me, young man? 
If you had not come here alone I should hardly have 
asked such a question of so good-looking a chap as 
you are.” 

“You then are Mr. Fairchild?” said Hunter, 
bluntly. “If Iam right 1 have some business with 
you. 

“Eh, wanting to make arrangements beforehand, 
and then bring the young: lady. Well, well, we can 
soon settle the preliminaries to your satisfaction. 
Come in—come in and tell me what you want.” 

Hunter followed him into his small, poorly 
furnished house, and Faiachild led the way to his study. 
On the table lay a large heavily-bound book, on which 
the eye of the visitor instantly fastened. He pointed 
to it and said: 

“That, I ses, is the register of the marriages per- 
formed by you. My object in coming hither is not 
to make arrangements for my own, but to gain evi- 
dence of one which i believe took place on the 
eighteenth of last July. If you will turn to that date, 
and read out the names inscribed on that day, I shall 
%e very much indebted to you.” 

_ Mr. Pairchild saw that the speaker was endeavour- 
ing to control Some powerful emotion, and he quietly 
replied : 

“I keep this register for my own satisfaction, but 
every oue is at liberty to inspect it. On the eighteenth 
ctduly did you say? Let me see—there was but 
me entry on that day, and a handsomer couple I 
hever joined together, The poor girl seemed dread- 
iully agitated, but she clung to her lover as if her life 
¥es bound up in him.” 

The listener made an impatient gesture, and the 
talSative old man hastened to turn over the leaves till 
ve found the required date. 

Bag bere it is—but one entry on that day, as I 

. oad the names, the names—what are they ?” 
befor, ad’em for yourself; they are plain enough 

20le you.” 














[HUNTER OBEYS EvaA’s suMMONS.] 


And the speaker pointed to the two lines briefly 
traced near the top of the page. 

Hunter glanced over them, but he only saw the 
names of Charles Ashley and Eva Weston, and he 
quickly said : 

“That is enough, sir. I am satisfied that those two 
were lawfully united on the day referred to, and I 
have nothing further to inquire. Good morning, Mr. 
Fairchild.” ‘ 

“Not so fast, if you please, young man. Was there 
any mystery about that marriage? and was it not at 
once revealcd to the friends of the parties? I am no 
friend to underhand doings, and if I had known that 
concealment was necessary after the ceremony was 
performed, I should have refused to officiate.” 

“It was not necessary,” said Hunter, coldly. 
‘Some romantic freak induced the parties to vonceal 
their union from their friends, that is all. The young 
lady isa relative of mine, and I considered it best to 
obtain proof that the marriage has actually taken 
place.” 

“Very right, sir—very right. The young fellow 
was a dashing blade, and the girl seemed to have no 
will but his. Nobody knows what might happen in 
such a case as this; clandestine marriages are some- 
times sad snares. But no one ever comes to me with- 
out having their names put down in my book in black 
and white, with the date of the marriage all right.” 

“May not false names sometimes Ye given ?” 

“T scarcely think that could be done, for much in 
love as a girl may be, if she knows the true name of 
her lover, she wiil hardly submit to be married to him 
under a false one. It may sometimes be so though, 
and I not know it, for in the ten years I have lived 
here, you are the first person who has asked to see my 
register.” 

Hunter effected his escape from the garrulous par- 
son, and rode away in a maze of thonght and feeling. 
The certainty was gained—Eva was lost to him for 
ever; she had probably sacrificed peace and happiness 
at the bidding of her lover, but she should at least be 
saved from the taint of shame. She was the lawfully 
wedded wife of Ashley, and as such she should be 
acknowledged before the world. 

Until assured that an impassable barrier arose be- 
tween Eva and himself, Hunter had not known how 
tenderly he loved her; that love enabled him even to 
forgive the wrong she had done him, and resolve to be 
only the gentle and forgiving friend, solicitous for 
her happiness alone in the steps he would take to 
place her in her proper position. 

Hunter hastened back to his home, informed his 
mother of the result of his quest, and told her to ac- 














count for Eva’s disappearance by informing her friends 
that she had gone to join Mr. Ashley, to whom she 
had been privately married several months. 
He then went to his own apartment, and wrote to 
Ashley : 
* October 5, 18—. 


“ ArTEeR what has happened, Ashley, you can never 
expect me to acknowleige you as my friend. I can, 
in truth, say, ‘ Would to heaven we had never met!’ for 
you have not only blighted my happiness, but you will 
also destroy that of the girl I have loved with truth 
and sincerity. 

“ My cousin has left my house to join you, and by 
the time this reaclies you, she will doubtless be with 
you: 

“Why either of you have thought it necessary to 
conceal your union I do not understand, but if this 
concealment lasts so long as to threaten disastrous 
results to Eva, I will come forward and proclaim it 
myself, 

“Mark me, Ashley, I speak of your marriage, for I 
am aware that it actually took place. A clue was 
accidentally furnished the very morning after my 
cousin disappeared, and I lost no time in following it 


up. 

“T visited the house of Mr. Fairehild, and saw there 
the register of your union with Eva Weston on the 
eighteenth of July last. 

“JT do not utter reproaches for the treachery of 
which you have been guilty. Of you I should have 
expected nothing better, and I was myself to blamo 
for bringing a fascinating and unprincipled man of 
pleasure in daily contact with my cousin. She was 
young and inexperienced, and she has fallen a victim 
to your wiles; yes, under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances as your wife, she must be a victim to 
your capricious temper and inconstant nature. Since 
she is your wife, I demand that she shall be acknow- 
ledged as such, without any unnecessary delay. 
However wretched she may be in that position, it is 
still hers, and she shall at least possess the station i 
which she is legally entitled. 

““T donot make threats, but you know me, and 
you know that lalways mean whatI say. Do justice 
to Eva, or I will take such measures as must resuit 
in her acknowledgment, whether you wish it or not, 

“James HunTzr.” 


This letter was at once despatched to Ashley. 
Several weeks elapsed before auty reply came, and 
Hunter had several times been on the eve of setting 
out in pursuit of him, but the persuasions of his 
mother detained him near her till the long expected 
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It was dated from York and contained | 
the S: 

Hvunrer.—Your letter was forwarded to this place, 
where I have been for the last few weeks in the society 
of my sweet Eva. I treated you badly, old fellow, but 
you must not think too hardly of me, for the tempta- 


tion was irresistible. Afterall, Eva loved me, and not 
you, so I only did what any other man would have 
done in my place—took my own to my heart. We 
were compelled to a clandestine marriage for more 
reasors than one. The first was Eva's entanglement 
wiih you, and the second is that my father is a most 
unreasonable and tyrannical old fogey, who would be 
capable of throwing me off altogether if he suspected 
that I had made so unworldly a match. You must 
give me time to feel my ground with him and make 
sure of his consent before I inform him of what will 
o deeply displease him. When the proper. time 
arrives, 1 pledge myself to proclaim Eva to the whole 
world as my dear and cherished wife. She fled to me, 
and she is nestling beside me now, her sweet face 
bright with happiness. 

“I have left college permanently, for I could not 
keep my treasure near me without exciting unpleasant 
gossip. In this city we are unkwown to every 
one, and as happy as perfect devotion to each other 
can render us. 

“T have written so plausibly to my father about 
my departure from college that I am sure he will not 

bject to what 1 have done, for in. some things he is 
very indulgent. 

“Only consent to remain quiet, Hunter, and things 
will be sure to come around right. I shall manage 


for the best, both for myself and my litile turtle dove. | 


You know that we were regularly married, and that 
hould be enough to satisfy you for the present. 
Leave the rest to me and all will be well. 
“LL. AsHuery.” 
A few lines in a delicate and well-kwown hand were 


’eAR Cousin JAmes.—I took the'train and went 


n to Newhaven. From the hotel I seut for Leon, 
who came at once, aud his joyful transports at seeing 


11 I had suffered in my mind after 
I didmot think 
1, but I knew you would deeply 


me atoned for a 
leaving you and my aunt so abruptly. 
id 


0 
m 








she would min 
feel the shock of duplicity. 

“ Forgive me, cousin, but I did not loye you except 
as a sister, and I knew it would be wrong to marry 
you while my heart cried out for another. I 
to tell you of the cruel dilemma in 
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which my marriage placed me, so I fled. 
“Tam happy—supremely happy—and I beg that 
you will not interfere with the plans of my husband 


in any y. He has explained his position to me, 
and | fully acquiesce in the necessity of the course he 
has pursued. I trust him implicitly.—Yours, with 
sisterly affection, Eva ASHLEY.” 

There was nothing more to be done, and from this 








She was reclining on a couch with a young child 
| beside her, and her flushed cheeks, flashing eyes, and 
| burning hand assured him that she was consumed by 
inward fever. She wept convulsively as she held his 
hands in hers, but at length commanded herself sufli- 
ciently to say: 

“T knew you would come to me, little as I deserved 
it. Iam dying, cousin, and I sent for you to entreat 
you to take charge of my infant. She will have no 
friend but you after I am gone.” 

“Where then is her father? He is not dead?” 

An indescribable exp:ession of anguish swept over 
her face, and she faltered : 

“ He is dead to me—let that suffice.” 

“No, by heaven !” thundered Hunter, “ it shall not 
suffice! Where is Ashley? I will at once seek him 
and compel him to return to you.” 

“Tt cannot be,” she resignedly said. “When I at 
last comprehended that I am a clog on his destiny— 
that a public recognition of the tie that binds us to- 
gether must bring ruin on him, I bade him go. I 
cannot live long to trouble anyone. The child will 
be provided for—she will be no burden to you in a 
pecuniary way.” 

By the exercise of extreme patience and forbearance 
toward the helpless and deserted wife, Hunter gra- 
dually learned the history of the last eight months of 
her life. 

For a season after she joined him, Ashley had been 
devoted to her; but, with his natural inconsistency, : 
he soon wearied of this. 

He first neglected ler for the pleasures of a city 
life ; then he absented himself for wieks at a -titie 
without writing a line to her. 

Ashleymade two visits ostensibly to soften his 
father, and if possible gain his approbation of the step 
he had taken ; but he returned deeply chagrined and 
discouraged, and recklessly betrayed to Eva that his 
utter ruin would be consummated if their union be- 
came known to Squire Ashley. 

Her spirits and health both failed her, but her hus- 
band seemed unconscious of the change. In fact, he 
now remained with her so little that he had few 
opportunities of observing how much she suffered. 

The birth of her child she hailed as a promise of 
better days. At first Ashley seemed delighted with 
the small morsel of humanity that claimed him for 
its father, but he soon expressed the bitterest disap- 
pointment that the infant had not been a boy. 

If he could have gone to his father and informed 
him that he had a son to sustain the prestige of his 
ancient name, he would have listened, perbaps, with 
complacency to the story of his clandestine mar- 
riage. 

iva had scarcely gained strength enough to sit 
up, when one memorable day Ashley disappeared, 
leaving belind him a letter, in which he enclosed a 
considerable sum of money. 

The heartless effusion ran thus: 

“ May 25, 18—. 





time Hunter's life sunk tothe dreary level of des- 
pondency which is felt by the young when a first 
bitter disappointment falls on the untried spirit. 

Hitherto every lope and plan had an object; now, 
he felt deserted, spiritless, and weary of life. In this | 
vacuum he took to playing games of chance in tle | 
hope of driving his sorrow from his mixd. He soon | 
became not only skilful, but absorbed in them to the | 
exclusion of nearly every important int: rest in life. | 
At this juncture his mother unfortunately fell ill and | 
died, leaving him free to act as he pleased. | 

Hunter relinquished the study of the profession he | 
had chosen, and deyvted his life to the exciting career | 
of a gambler. 

He never played unfairly, and therefore failed to 
gain more than a precarious living, and for many 
months he stifled the memory of his lost love in his | 
devotion to cards, | 

The dull apathy of feeling which was creeping over 
him was broken by a letter from his cousin summon- 
ing him to her side. It was evidently written under 
the wildest excitement of feeling, aud was signed 
“vour broken-hearted Eva.” 

The address given was a small fishing village, and 
he was told to seek her in the house of a widow named 
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Sims, with whont she was boarding. 

Two-thirds of a year lmd passed away since the 
newly-wedded pair deprecated all interference from 
him, avd le had patiently waited till Eva herself | 
should summon him to ler assistance; f » felt the | 
bitter conviction that she would yet need it, and the | 
contents of her letter scarcely surprised him. 

Hunter hastened to obey the summons, and after a 


hurried journey he reached the place to which he | 
had been directed. The cottage of Mrs. Sims stood | 
on the outskirts of the village, and thither Hunter | 





fie found that he was expected, and after a brief | 
ushered into the presence of his cousin ; 
but oh, so changed, so broken in health and spirits was 
the fair Eva he had once t was scarcely 
bl recognize lier. 4 | 


known +} 
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| position of my wife, you will ruin me for ever, and 


“My pear Eva.—lIf our child had been a boy T 
could have found courage to reveal all to my father 
and brave his displeasure, for he would eventually 
have relented in favour of a grandson; but a daughter 
is nothing to him. He would refuse her a shelter, 
and send me adrift without a penny. 


— — 
| from me for yourself and the child, with inane 
| for her when I succeed to my inheritance, 2 

“TL. Asurry* 

The perusal of this letter excited the ‘vere 
to such a degree that she ruptured an important j = 
vessel in her lungs, and for days she hovered |), 
life and death. 

As soon as she was able to write, she «, 
moned Hunter to her side to give into his chayo. 
infant she felt assured she must soon leave jph;,1 
her in a cold and pitiless world. cu 

She seemed indifferent to her own fate, and ys. 
hemently protested that she would never claim 4), 
position of Leon Ashley's wife. 7 

She would not ruin his worldly Prospects, ang 
make her daughter a dependent on charity: ,j,. 
child’s father was naturaliy lavish, and if she teva) 
his commands, as long as he could command money 
it would be freely given for the support of the forlor, 
little creature. 

Hunter plainly saw that Eva was doomed—a fey 
more months, or even weeks, and her brief caree; 
would be ended ; then why torture her by insistin, 
on the vindicatian of her rights? y 

After many long and painful conversations jp. 
tween them, it was finally settled thet he should pro- 
ceed to Leon Ashley's home, gad extort from hi: 
acknowledgment of the girl# legitimacy in presey 
of his father, and obtain swth a provision for hor gs 
would suffice to rear and eflucate ber respectably, 

Eva extorted from her cousin a promise that thy 
life of her worthless husband should be saie, thy 
no provocation should induce Hanter to offer violeny 
to him; and he set out on his wretched mission with 
with a heart overflowing with bitterness au indign. 
tion toward the man who bad won his betrothed {row 
him, but to break her heart and erush lier life in the 
brief space of a single year. 

The unexpected annouucement of Ashley's im- 
pending marriage to another, while the victim of his 
heartlessness lay forsaken, dying, swept away fron 
the breast of Hunter every feeling but an intense avd 
bitter longing to stand face to face with the recreaut 
husband, and in the presence of his assembled frien‘s, 
denounce him.as.a base and heariless deceiver. 

As he urged his wretched steed along through tie 
gloomy woodland, the clatter of approaching hoofs 
was heard, aud an open barouche, ecccupied by two 
gentlemen, dashed past him at full speed. 

In that brief moment, Hunter recognized, in the one 
on the side next to himself, the person of the ex; 
ant bridegroom, and a wild cry arose on the air, | 
ding him stop then aud there, and hear what li hal 
to say ; but it was lost in the rattle of the carriage- 
wheels, and although a head was thrust out, avd an 
eager backward glance cast by one of the gentlemen. 
no check was given to the speed of the horses. 

“T must get on faster than this !” mutiered Hunter, 
and he used a switch which he tore from a neigh- 
bouring tree with such effect that his grim Rosinant 
quickened his pace to a rough run, whici in bali 
an hour brought him in sight of the place he sougit 
‘The spacious lawn was filled with empty car 
and tethered horses. ns 

The uninvited guest noted everything, and he felt 
a grim satisfaction in the thought that all this festal 
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‘This being the case, and you and I by this time 
pretty well convinced that there is really little con- { 
geniality between us, the best thing to do is to part. 
1 will make you a liberal allowance from the income 
annually allowed me by my father, and I really think 
that is all you can reasonably expect from me. 

“ Should you persist in asserting your claim to the 


deprive yourself of all chance of support from my 
means—for then I shall have none, as I am entirely 
dependent on my father, and when he learns what I 
have been mad enough to do, lhe will cast me off 
without a shilling. 

“He is a violent and unreasonable man, capable of 
doing anything in a moment of anger, and | shrink 
from the thought of exposing you to his rage. 

“TIT wronged you grievously my poor Eva when I 
fancied that it was in my nature to be constant to 
any being. I have a tender regard for you which will 
lead me to care for you and our child, but the pas- 
sionate love which precipitated me into so unsuitable 
a marriage is long since d2ad. 

* You see, Eva, that I am frank with you, for I wish 
you to build no hopes ou the possibility of our re- 
union. It could not condace to the happiness of either 
party, so it is best that the tie we so- madly cemented 
should be severed at once. 

“If you choose to pursue me and blight my life 
you can do so, but I swear to you that you will only 
gain the name of my wife, for from that hour you 
shall be an utter stranger to me, and both you and 
your child may perish of want before I will raise my 
hand to aid you. 

“ Yiell gracefully to what you cannot avert, and | 





} you will have my respect anda handsome support | 


mirth weuld be converted into dismay and wretebed- 
ness by the few words he was now ruthlessly deter 
mined to speak, without.regard to consequences. 

He thought of Bva dying in her loucliness aud de 
spair, and he was pitiless. 

He strode forward with but one thought—one put 
pose in his heart—that of retribution to the false maa 
who had deserted her for another. 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE FATAL SUBTERFUGE. 

We must go back in our -story a few weeks. 
Ashurst, the residence of the Ashley family, was tout 
miles from Arden Place. bee 

The house, an old-fashioned brick building, had 
been erected more than a hundred yearsago. It wis 
spacious, and venerable in its appearance; externally 
it presented many pointed gables, and internally the 
arrangement of the rooms would have — 
stranger as effectually as the labyrinth of Crete its 

Such queer little out-of-the-way places as were Col 
trived in the intricate arrangement of the apartmen® 
would have confounded a modern architect, ¥" 
his ideas of simplicity and convenience. ‘ 

The house, however, had been built in accordane® 
with the whim of its founder ; and its pointed “— 
overrun with ivy, loomed grandly from the ls 
ground of woodland which towered in all the majesty 
of the ptimeval forest. r~ 

In front, the ground swept away in gentle unde 
tions, shaded by groups of trees mingled with sbra 
bery. 

Ashurst was a gloomy-looking place, avd the in 
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terior made-even & deeper impression of dreariness on 

the casual visitor, for the low-ceiled rooms were 
rad with carved walnut, darkened by age almost 


Usa : 

ne tint of even). . 
waned the largest of these sat Squire Ashley and 
his son, With wine, fruits, and cigars, on a highly- 
viished table between them, though there was little 
ae ~arance of conviviality in the manner or expression 
-* one aque stern, dictatorial and. immovable, sat 
opposite his on, regarding him intently, and Ashley 
joked as if he would gladly have escaped that power- 
fq] and scrutinizing gaze. . 

Sonire Ashley was an embarrassing sort of man to 

» ope; his piereing eyes never blenched, his thin, 
gavvustic lips were firmly closed, aud the high, narrow 
‘prevent indicated obstinacy and pertiuacity in an un- 
usual degree. 

His figure was thin and angular, and he wore a 
clusely-fitting coat, buttoned up to the throat, which 
was cased in a heavy black silk stock. 

He bad practised law with eminent success before 
be presided on the bench, and his great talent for 
cross-examination had rendered him the terror of evil- 
doers in the palmy days of his legal fame. 

He was now verging towards his seveutieth year, 
aud had given up the struggle of life for the quiet 
shades of Ashurst; though he still continued to act 
asa local magistrate for the populous neighbourhood 
in which his place was situated. 

Squire Ashley had married late in life, and at her 
decease his wife left him two children; +a daughter, 
seven years older than Leon, had long been banished 
from the paternal roof, as a punishment for making a 
misalliance, and her name was not permitted to be 
spoken in her father’s hearing. 

Knowing this, it was marvellous that his son should 
bave ventured to commit the same fault; but from 
the first, Ashley had never intended to acknowledge 
the portionless Eva as his wife. He believed that in 
her devotion to himself he could find the means to 
evade the necessity when he wearied of her, and how 
cruelly and heartlessly he had dictated to her the terms 
of their separation has already been seen. 

At length Squire Ashley broke the grim silence in 
which he had so long sat. 

“Why should you hesitate about fulfilling your en- 
gagewent at once, Leon? It is not two years since 
you asked Grace Arden to marry you when you left 
college, and she consented. She has worn tie betrothal 
ring long enough, and as a man of honour you are 
bound to replace it with the bridal cirelet at as-early a 
day as possible. I insist on knowing why you ask 
for further delay in claiming the bride of whom I am 
afraid you are really not worthy.” 

“Perliaps I feel that, sir, and that is the. reason 
why I shrink from this marriage, which you know 
was settled forme. I like Grace well enough as a 
friend, but I should never have asked her to be my 
wife if you had not insisted upon it.” 

“Yes,” replied the squire, imperiously, “I did insist 
upon it,and I shall still insist that your pledge shall 
leredeemed. Grace Arden is a thorougly good wo- 
wan; Ler family is all Icould wish, and her fortune 
arge. Understand me, Leon; I will: submit to no 
disappointment in this. Your sister defied me, and 
youknow the result. Follow her example, and I 
will cut you off witha shilling... Iwill give my for- 
tuze to found an orphan asylum, and the home of my 
fathers shall become a pauper’s refuge.” 

Having uttered this thxeat, the old gentleman threw 
himself back in his chair, and’ coolly puffed at his 
cigar, while Le watched the effect of Lis words upon 
his son, 

Ashley grew pale, and’ clatched nervously at his 
wine-glass as he swallowed another bumper of the 
tuby liquid; but he presently said : 

“If Leould only prevail om you to wait a few 
mouths, sir, I—I believe that’ things: would smooth 
beforeme. Iintend to marry ‘Grace; but if. our 
wion is precipitated, she may be aunoyed and made 
ed by—by a person ‘who has some claims on 


sen 


His father sternly regarded him, and his eyeflashed 
ominously as he asked : 

“Claims of what nature do you refer'to, sir? Are 
‘hey put forward by a maa ora woman; though, of 
Course, it must be the latter.” 

Ashley feebly answered : 

“Yes, sir, a woman with whom I was foolish 
tuough to become entangled; but she knows by this 
lime that she can never occupy thestation oi—oi—my 


wife. 
The squire started as if a viper bad stung him. 

an Your what, sir? How. dareyou use the word 
re in connection» with Grace Arden? Have 
ee deluded any poor creature into believing that 
you were free to give her your *haud? Speak, for I 
Will know the truth,” 

nee luwardly quaking, Leon. reeklessly re- 





“Of course, sir, there was some such deception 
used, forthe girl was respectably connected; and— 
and—in fact, there was asham ceremony of marriage 
that meant nothing.” 

“ Wretch!” thundered his father; “how dare you 
speak of such villainy in so light a manner? How 
do you presame to make me the confidant of your 
utter baseness.” 

‘You drove me to the wall,” was the sully re- 
sponse, “and I had no resource but to tell you the | 
truth. I have been trying toshow you the reasons | 
why the marriage you are determined shall take | 
place, should be postponed for alittle while.” | 

“How long? And what disposition do yon pro- | 
pose to make of the unfortunate creature who has 
been so bitterly deceived by you ?” 

“T propose to do nothing with her, sir. It will 
not be necessary, for her physician writes to me that 
she is dying, She has hectic fever, from which she 
cannot possibly recover. You seo that a little delay 
will set things right, and Grace will stand no chance 
to hear of her.” 

Squire Ashley regarded his reprobate son in deep 
displeasure ; he bitterly said: 

“Leon, when nature formed you she forgot to put 
a heartin your body. Iam at a loss to understand 
why you have chosen to make me a repository of your 
wickedness.” 

“T should not have spoken unless forced to do so, 
you may be sure; but you must have learned what 
has occurred at some time, for I must have the 
means of providing for Eva and her child, and if I 
obey yous commands the least you can do is to give 
me the power to do so. Ihave promised her a sup- 
port, and that at least, she shall have.” 

There was a pause, which was broken by Squire 
Ashley, who slowly said : 

“So-o, it seems that Ihave a grandchild born to 
degradation and low associations. Illegitimate as 
the creature is, it wounds my pride to think of what 
its fate may be in time to come. Isit a boy or a 
girl?” 

“ A girl.” 

“ Ah, well, so much the better. She will take her 
mother’s name, and her origin need never be known, 
so I shall waste no thoughtson her. Now listen to me, 
Leon Ashley, and as you value my forgiveness for 
this escapade, consent to what I am about to propose. 
I have thought of a way to save Grace from annoy- 
ance, and at the same time have the marriage come 
off within the present mouth. She wishes to make a 
lengthened tour on the Continent, and you can leave 
Arden Place for Southampton on the morning after the 
wedding, embark there and remain safe out of the 
way of the person you referred to till her fate is 
settled. I will deal with the young woman liberally, 
and I promise you tliat she shall have no cauge of 
complaint on the score of money.” 

Though extremely reluctant to give the law a hold 
on him by wedding Miss Arden before he was freed 
from poor Eva by death, Ashley literally bad no 
choice left him by his pertinacious father. 

He saw that he must either avow the trut':—ruinous 
as he believed it would be to his future prospeets—or 
he must submit tothe despotic will that ruled him. 

That which was most consonant to his. own in- 
terests Leon Ashley always did, and after a feeble 
struggle, the consent to give his haud to Miss Arden 
within the month was wrung from him. 

Squire Ashley lost‘no time in visiting his intended 
daughter-in-law, in company with his son ; and Leon, 
throwing away the last vestige of reluctance to obey 
the commands laid on him, so successfully pushed 
his suit, that-before the visit was ended the twenty- 
first-of June was appointed for the bridal day. 

Inhiselation at the announcement, Squire Ashley gave 
his'son full power to make a liberal settlemeut ou the 
hapless girl he had so heartlessly wronged, believing 
that vould atone for the broken heart and early grave 
of the young victim. 

Once: embarked on the tide of deception, Leon gave 
no thoug!it to consequences; he flattered himself that 
he could evade all possibility of interference with him- 
self or his bride by leaving his native land for an 
indefinite period: 

When he heard of Eva’s death, which, from her 
physician's account, he believed would not be loag 
postponed, he would confess all to Grace, and cement 
the tie between them by a second ceremony of 
marriage. Any humiliation before her was better than 
to face his unrelenting father with the truth. 

True to his nature, he deferred the evil day as loag 
as possible, imagining that it would be easier to bear 
the reproaches of a wronged and insulted woman 
than the bitter’ wrath of his stern father. 

So the preparations forthe marriage went on, and 








Ashley smoothed his brow and called false smiles to 
his lips, while he knew that one who had loved and 
trusted him lay dyiag far away. 

His passion for Eva had» been more violent but not 
less evanescent than others which had preceded it, | 


into so improvident a thing as an actual marriage. 
He did not feel the slightest emotion of love for Miss 
Arden, but he had known her from childhood—was 
used to her—knew all her gentle sweetness of charac- 


| ter, and ho confided in her passionate attachment to 


himself to induce her to pardoh any wrong toward 
herself of which he might be guilty. 

He was certain that Grace Arden would make him 
a tender and submissive wife, and ho would tolerate 
her in consideration of the large fortune she would 
bring him. 

She and her brother, a youth of eighteen, were tho 
joint heirs to a magnificent estate lying side by side 
with Ashurst, and Leon Ashley consented to accept 
her as his bride, more to escape from dependence on 
his father than from any preference for herself. 

But with Miss Arden it was far different. She 
could not remember when she had not loyed the 


| handsome boy who had been the companion of hei 


childish days; she was neither brilliant nor beautiful, 
and with a most humble estimate of her own claims 
or attractions, she felt doubly grateful to Ashley for 
his supposed preference for herself. 

The richly-endowed heiress had not lacked suitors, 
but she treated them all with such cool indifference, 
that one by one they withdrew, leaving the field to 
the least sincere or deserving of the pretenders to her 
hand 

(To be continued.) 
ee 


PLEAsurE.—Society is not, and ought not to be, 
exclusively devoted to serious concerns. The benefi- 
cent Creatur of the universe would not have adapted 
human beings to the enjoyment of his gifts unless he 
intended that they shou!d be enjoyed. With the law 
which enjoins industry, comes the law of fruition. 
Why should the eye be formed to perceive natural and 
artificial beauty, if it is not to be used for that purpose : 
Why has the capacity to make instruments capable of 
emitting sweet sounds been given, if such sounds are 
not to be heard? Why should the human structure 
be capable of the sweetest melody, and of graceful 
action, and of the deligittful expression beaming from 
innocent aud heavenly countenances, if pleasure from 
such sources were forbidden us? Why does the grape 
ripen, the silk-worm toil, the annual ficece return, the 
diamond sparkle, the marble yield to the chisel, and 
the canvas catch and preserve the inspiration of genius, 
but to awaken human desire, animate industry aud 
reward with fruition? It is the excess, and the abuse, 
that are forbidden. 

ANCIENT CornisH RELICcs.— At a meeting in Londor 
of the Archeological Society, two curious large gold 
ornaments, which had been discovered at Padstow, in 
Cornwall, in the spring of this year, sent for exlibi- 
tion by the Prince of Wales, the patron of tlie insti- 
tute, were described by Mr. Smirke. They aro 
crescent-shaped; and turned up at the ends, cach one 
being about six inches long, and tieir value, as mere 
bullion, is estimated at £30. They were found by 
some men working in the rock at a depth of six feet, 
and associated with them were some brouze ornaments 
and some “ celts.” They bad evidently been placed 
where they were found for concealment. One or two 
similar gold ornaments of smaller size are in the col- 
lection of the British Museum. Much conjecture has 
arisen respecting. the naiure of the ornaments, whici 
are supposed by some to have been worn round the 
neck, and to be similar to “torques ;” but other anti- 
quaries are of opivion that they were ornaimeuts for the 
head ; and when they were shown to the Princess of 
Wales, she said they were exactly like an ornament 
for the head which.she had brought from Denmark 
Mr, Bokn expressed the opinion that they were vimbi, 
but Dr. Rock thought decidedly iat they could not 
be. Heconsidered they were ornaments for the head, 
and possibly might have been worn by the Druid 
priests. The thanks of the meeting were cordially 
given to the Prince of Wales for having sent such 
interesting objects for exhibition, 

Tue New Process or Picrure-CLeaninc.—Oil- 
pictures of ancient date become clouded by dust 
deposit; this can be wiped off. They also are ob- 
secured by an opacity in the varnish surface ; this can 
be scraped away, but ravely without serious detriment 
to the pictures. ‘loo many flayed and glaring wrecks 
of what were once noble efforts of pictorial art exist 
to warn the artist covetous of immortality; but the 
professor's process gives us hope that their numbers 
need not be increased—that the picture cleaner’s noxious 
vocation will soon be finally superseded. Science has 
disclosed the true means of restoration. The opacity 
of the varnish arises froma molecular change; the 
resinous particles of which it is composed become dis- 
placed in the course of time, and when so displaced 
their quality is lost) ‘These atoms, once restored to 
their original cohesion, recover lucidity ; and this can 
be effected by exposing the surface uf the picture to 
the fumes of alcohol. The spirit, when absorbed, 
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evaporates; the varnish coating has received new liie, 
and is left as hard as it was before, perhaps harder. 
The hand of man throughout the operation has never 
approached the surface of the picture. Professor 
Peitenkofer has patented this application of alcohol, 
and the apparatus by which it is effected, but with 
great liberality he has placed it at the disposal of the 
authorities of the National Gallery. After preliminary 
experiments, it has been tried with complete success, 
under Mr. Wornum’s personal superintendence, on 
sixteen‘of the pictures in the public collection. ‘* With 
such results,” our authorities consider it ‘but just 
to the liberal and scientific inventor to express a 
favourable opinion as to the utility of the process ;” 
though they have no better means of advertising their 
opinion of its merits than an unread appendix to this 
year’s estimates. 





A MISTAKE AT SEVENTEEN. 

“Drip you ever, Carrie, see such a strange creature 
as that young man who sat before us ?” 

“No, I never did; still, he was certainly hand- 
some.” 

“Do you think so? because I differ from you in 
that opivion. He looks as though he had just escaped 
irom au asylum.” 

* Reaily, Hettie, how can you say that? I should 
rather think he was a poet or an artist; for did you 
notice with what a piercing glance he looked at that 
beautiful window over the chancel, and then, as if he 
appreciated it as a rare work of art, how his features 
were illuminated with enthusiasm ?” 

“ Well, my lady, you must lave been paying more 
attention to the beautiful stranger than to our pastor, 
the Rev. J. Davenport. I must certainly inform our 
lady mother that her daughter has forgotten herself 
insomuch as to fall iu love with a person whom she 
never has spoken to, neither seen until this evening,” 
replied the eldest sister. 

Carrie Ashton slightly winced under this allusion, 
for her sage sister, who was two years older in tiie 
ways of the world, knew uot of the meeting the previous 
Wednesday evening. 

During Lent, services were always held on week-day 
evenings. On the occasion alluded to Mrs. Ashton 
was unable to attend church, aud Hettie had no in- 
clination to go; therefore Carrie had either to remain 
at home or go alone; having been seized with a re- 
pentant ft she could not think of the former, so she 
started off independently. 

Alter service there was quite a crush in the en- 
trance, and upon inquiring the cause a stuut, elderly 
lady replied: 

“It rains; and only to think I put on my new 
bonnet, for which I paid thirty-five shillings—dear 
me!” 

Here a gentleman came forward, saying: 

“Will you accept of my umbrella, Miss ?” 

Carrie raised her eyes only to meet with the calm, 
henest eyes of blue of a tall, strange gentleman. 

“ And what will you do, sir, if laccept your proffered 
kindness ?” 

“ With your permission I will be the bearer of the 
umbrella.” . 

After a moment or two of indecision Carrie accepted 
the stranger’s umbrella and company; and the old 
lady, who had been a witness to the scene, was heard 
murmuring : 

When people get past the bioom of youth they 
may stand for ever before any one would offer them 
an umbrella. If it had not been for that chit he would 
have taken me home. And then to think of spoiling 
my new bonnet! she could not have burt hers.” 

Upon arriving at the hospitable house of her father, 
Carrie invited the stranger in, but he respectfully de- 
clined. It was not his purpose to make the acquaint- 
ance of papa and mamma at present. He waited until 
the hall door closed upon her retreating figure, then 
turned away, saying: 

“T must watch that game; don’t think it would be 
much trouble.” 

He immediately returned to the church, where he 
found the elderly person still waiting. 

“Will you allow me to conduct you home, madam?” 
said he. ‘ 

“Certainly, sir; I should be thankful; servants are 
so negligent.” 

“| suffer from the same cause, madam. Allowme 
to assist you with your shawl.” 

As he placed the shawl around her shoulders he 
managed (by accident of course) to snap a handsome 
gold chain which encircled her throat. Then as she 
moved on he stooped down, and found a gold watch 
and chain at his feet; it is needless to say he made 
no inquiries as to the owner. : 

Two weeks passed, and found Carrie and the hand- 
some stranger regular attendants at Christ Church. 
When alone he would attend her toher door, but 
would never ge any further. 





Easter Sunday evening found Carrie and Mr. 
Ashton at church. ‘the church was crowded, and 
therefore very warm. Presently the well-known form 
—at least to Carrie—advanced up the aisle, then, as 
though perceiving that most of the seats were occupied, 
stood undetermined. 

Mr. Ashton being a perfect gentleman, aud noticing 
the stranger's indecision, opened his pew dvor and 
invited him in. 

Carrie turned all colours, but fortunately for her 
the organ pealed forth and the choir commenced sing- 
ing the opening anthem, thereby attracting the atten- 
tion of the congregation. 

During service he managed to whisper a few soft 
nothings, and with those mild, honest, blue eyes 
looked unutterable things, all of which were taken by 
Carrie in the best of tempers. 

Just at the close Carrie suddenly changed from a 
brilliant crimson to a deathlike paleness, aud with a 
deep gasp for breath sank to the floor. 

Poor Mr. Ashton was quite bewildered. But the 
stranger composedly lifted the young lady up and 
carried her into the vestry, where, after cold water 
and other restoratives were frecly applied, she soon 
recovered. - 

“My darling child, are you able to walk home 
now ?” asked the anxious parent. 

“ I think, sir, if you would allow me to suggest a 
carriage, your daughter would be more comfortable.” 

“ Certainly, certainly; I will go for oue,” replied 
Mr. Ashton, as he hurried out, leaving Carrie and the 
stranger sole occupants of the vestry. 

“ There, you have not quite recovered, so allow me 
to support your head,” he said, as he disengaged his 
arm, Which was placed around her, only to draw 
her more tenderly towards him. 
ae Iam much better pow, thanks to your kindness, 

r. »” 

As if remembering she had never known his name, 
she stopped in confusion. 

“ Call me Reginald—Reginald Newbury, dear one. 
Forgive me, but I must speak. I love you dearly. 
Ever since that Wednesday evening when we first 
met, your image has been enshrined in my heart. Can 
you love me in return? Speak and make me either 
a happy or a miserable man for life!” 

Very imprudent, Miss Carrie Ashton, but still truth 
must be told; she answered in a low, clear voice : 

“ I love you, Reginald !” 

Sage readers, do not condemn Miss Carrie with- 
out thinking. Remember her age—not seventeen— 
just free from the trammels vf boarding-school, 
her spirit abounding with romance and sentiment, 
imbibed from the heroes and heroines of fashionable 
novels. 

Mr. Ashton now returned, havirg been absent about 
ten minutes. But in that short space of time we see 
what has taken place. The poor man little thought 
that his daughter, a child still in his estimation, had 
given the wealth of her love to that calm, extra- 
ordinary man before him, or he would not have invited 
him to take a seat in the carriage and accompany them 
home. 

After an introduction to mamma and the elder sis- 
ter, our adventurer found himself placed in such a 
delightful situation that it did not require much soli- 
citation from papa to stay the evening, particularly 
as he happened to mention in the course of conver- 
sation (thoughtlessly) his position as eldest son of 
the Earl of Newbury, and his intention to travel pre- 
vious to taking his seat in Pailiament, his father wish- 
ing to resign. 

After spending a very pleasant evening he with 
reluctance said farewell, asking to be allowed to call 
on the morrow and inquire after Miss Ashtou’s welfare. 
His cogitations, as he wended his way to one of the 
places of rendezvous of the gang of which he was a 
member, were certainly very pleasing. 

“T must manage to urge upon her the expediency 
of a secret marriage; for let me but have the right to 
call her wife, and everything else is easy. Then he 
may kuow who and whatlam. His pride will make 
him hush up matters, and ‘shell out,’so that I can 
be settled in some profitable business and be honest ; 
for really I am tired of living as I have of late.” 

One week and found Regiuald a frequent 
visitor at the home of Mr. Ashton, Coming in one 
morning he abruptly said to Carrie: 

“T am going to test your professions of love. ‘You 
must either be my dride now or never; for your 
father declares you shall not marry until you are nive- 
teen.” 

“ Have you asked his permission ?” faltered the poor 

irl. 





“Of course; nothing will make him alter his de- 
termination. If you really love me, Carrie, we had 
better be married this morning and go away fora 
week or two, and when we come back all will be for- 
gotten.” 

What other arguments he used it is not for me to 





say; suffice it that very morning Carrie said sle 





would make a long neglected call upon ncaa 
young friends, and leit home with that avowed rt 
tion, leaving upon the toilet table a note directeq 
her mother. > 
A few moments after she left her home her fathe 
returned from his place of business, being the be, : 
of some cartes de visite which Carrie had ordered , ~ 
days before, and passing them to Hettie said: 
“TI wish you would find those slie liad taken 
months ago, so that we cau compare tliem.” 5 
Hettie left to comply with his demand, byt imm 
diately returned, bearing in her haud a sual] = 


Mr, Ashton soon tore the letter open, and, glayeins 
over its contents, gave utterance to an expression ma 
forcible than polite, seized his hat and rushed frow tig 
house. 

Hettie read the following: 

“Dearest Mamma.-—As papa has refused his go. 
sent to our marriage, we conclude to enter that hwly 
state without it. ‘The ceremony takes place at twely, 
o'clock this day at the Church of the Ascension, g, I 
presume by the time you receive this that I shall hays 
the right to sign myself 
“Carrie Newsury.” 

Then Hettie knew what happened, and conclude 
that her father intended to put a stop to the proceed. 
ings. 

The minister of the Church of the Ascension sion 
at the altar in his white surplice; a young girl and, 
tall, slim, careless man stood up to go through tha 
form which unites two hearts for life. The questin, 
had just been asked, ‘ Does any man know caus 
ete.,” when an old gentleman rushed into the churvi, 
crying: rah 

“ Pray stop! she is my daughter!” 

The bride glanced up and then fainted. 

“T forbid the banns, too,” said a man who was stand- 
ing concealed behind one of the Coriutiian pillars. “| 
arrest you, George Morgan, for robbery. You are my 
prisoner.” 

The bridegroom elect turned round and said: 

“TI give in—the game’s up ; but you might liave let 
me marry the girl; then the old covey must have 
done something for his son-in-law.” 

The officer took charge of his prisauer and hw- 
ried from the church. And Mr. Ashton carefully 
placed Carrie in a carriage and drove home, whea 
the poor girl was placed in bed and a doctor sent for. 

The shock was almost too much for the frail body, 
but after weeks and months of careful nursing, her 
naturally good constitution braved all otter weak- 
nesses, and she arose from that couch ef sickness 
sadder though a wiser woman. 

Carrie is now married, and to one of her choice; 
for it was not love, but infatuation, that she expe- 
rienced for George Morgan. ‘Lhouzh years have 
passed since this occurrence, Carrie never meutious 
this epoch of her life without fervent thanksgiving for 
her escape. 

, ° MORAL. 

Remember, “men are deceivers ever,” and be not 
too anxious to exchange yout life of freedom for the 
golden circlet of matrimony, especially to float dowa 
the stream with a stranger. L. B. 





Irish TrNxanrs.—This is done that the landlord 
may maintain his political power; that the perpetual 
threat of eviction may secure servility; and that the 
tenant may feel himself to beat the mercy of the 
agent. Half the agents in Ireland are attorneys, who 
know nothing of the tenants, except as they see them 
at the “ office,” orat some country hotel or inn, wher 
they are ordered to come with the rent on a certala 
day. There are happily a large number of landlords 
and agents who treat the tenants with justice aud 
kindness, giving them every encouragement; but 
many of them never visit the farms themselves to s 
how the occupiers are getting on, or to encourage 11 
provement. It is not to be snpposed, however, that 
they feel no interest in the condition and capability 
of the farms; on the contrary, they send valuers of 
their own periodically, at intervals of five years 
oftener, to ascertain whether they have been soi 
proved in the meantimé, by drainage, subsoiling, 
other means, so as to be able to beara higher rub 
lf the report of the valuer answers the expectations of 
his employer, an’ additional rent is put on, and the 
tenant has no option but to pay it or quit. This 
practice operates powerfully against the civilization 
of the country. In the first place it prevents thei 
provement of the land; the tenant, feeling that avy 
outlay he makes beyon® what is absolutely necess*7 
goes directly to the landlord, takes care not to im 
prove atall. In the second place, if he is making 
money by the farm, he anxiously conceals his ars 
perity. When going to pay his rent he appeals 
his worst dress, aud assumes the most poverty 
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t. He is afraid to make his family appear respect- 
have his dwelling-house clean, neat, and 
His out-offices are allowed to remain 
in a state of dilapidation, and his fences are neglected. 
His object is to get as much as possible out of the 
jand with the smallest outlay. Cousequently he 
employs no labour, but does the best he can with the 
members of his own family. Hence the large emigra- 
tion of the cottier class, and of the small rack-rented 
occupiers. Before the famine the latter had multiplied 
enormously. At that time the potatoes enabled them 
to live on a smal] patch of land, with what they could 
earn in the busy seasons of spring and harvest. But 
éye changes introduced by the destruction of that 
ecarious crop, by the establishment of Free-trade 
in corn, and by the transfer of land in the Incum- 
bered Estates Court, have rendered it impossible for 
them to subsist on their “ bits” of land.—The Irish 


Lend Question. 
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JHE CAVALIER OF ARDEN. 
ee 
CHAPTER XV. 


DOINGS AT CLIFTON, 


I hold it true, whate’er befall— 
] feel it when I sorrow most— 
"Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all. 
Tennyson. 

Tus months passed wearily away with Gertrude 
Lindsay. The summer had gone, with its blossoms 
and fowers; autumn had given up its burdens of 
golden grain to the garners of the husbandmen; win- 
ter had come, with its mantle of snow; and the new 
year had placed the events of its opening days upon 
ihe pages of history—the year one thousand six hun- 
dred and sixty. 

Gertrude still wore her garb of mourning, and the 
shade of sadness still dwelt upon her beautiful face. 
Some said that she mourned thus for her father, who 
was dead; but others shook their heads, and said that 
she mourned for one who was lost. 

Allthat she had heard from Louis Moran during 
those dreary months was what had been told to her 
by Mark Waldron. She knew that her guardian had 
\anished him from Clifton, and that he had gone away 
toseek the old Abbot of Evesham; but whether his 
nission had been successful, or whether he had failed, 
or whether he had died, she knew not. 

She could only hope that he*was living, and that 
he would at some time come back to her, and 
to this end she prayed to heaven every night 
ad morning. As yet nothing had been directly 
said to her touching her marriage with Edmund, 
though she knew full well that both her guardian and 
his son held that plan in eontemplation. Donald 
Lindsay had been fully confirmed as Earl of Clifton, 
aud had entered upon the exalted station with much 
pride and pomp. A few of the old servants had been 
retained, but most of them had given place to others 
of Roundhead persuasion. None were allowed to 
bear arms in or about the castle save the Rouudheads, 
aud those friends who enjoyed the hospitality of 
Clifton were of the same political stamp. 

Sir Douald was not of those who believed that 
Gertrude’s mourning was all for her dead father. He 
kuew her heart better. He knew that she was still 
hoping and trusting that Louis Moran would return. 
He, asthe reader already knows, had once sought to 
sweep the young cavalier from his path by the help 
of Goodspeed Arnault, and since the failure of that 
scheme he had been able to gain no intelligence of 
Moran's whereabouts. He had sought by every 
means in his power to discover whither Louis had 
gone, but without avail. He traced him to Evesham, 
and thence to London, but beyond this he could 
fain nothing. Once, latein autumn, he heard that 
the youth had gone to Scotland, but he searched in 
vain for any further clue. . 

The first day of February was bitterly cold and 
stormy. A furious wind hurled the thickly falling 


\show into huge drifts, and the casements of the old 


castle shook and rattled as though the whole structure 
iad been seized with an ague fit. Gertrude sat by a 
blazing fire in her own chamber, engaged in embroider- 
ing a small silken scarf, while close by her sat the 
only true and sympathising friend that her guardian 
had left to attend upon her. The cheerful maid, who 

been near her own age, and whom she had loved 
and trusted, had been sent away, because the earl 
had feared her wayward, lighthearted influence, but 
be had allowed Joanna Warner, a woman who had 
Seen some fifty years of life, to remain with his ward 
s her friend and attendant. 

How much he gained towards the furtherance of his 
own purpose in this proceeding yet remains to be 
Seen. Joanna was a small, pleasant-faced woman, who 

little to do outside her own sphere, and who spoke 

W words where they were not needed. The deep 


touches of silver upon her head and the lines of care 
upon her face had been placed there more by sorrow 
than by the lapse of years. There were few in Clif- 
ton who knew the story of her life. Gertrude knew it 
—knew that in other years, when the freshness of 
youth dwelt upon her fair face, she had been loved 
and fondly loved in return. A cruel fate had torn 
the loved one from her, and the sun that had so warmly 
brightened the morning of her woman’s life had suuk 
forever. But her heart grew neither hard nor cold. 
She sought but few friends, but those whom she did 
seek and whose friendship she received, she loved, 
truly and devotedly. Donald Lindsay had marked her 
sad and silent ways,and he deemed her a safe com- 
panion for his brother's child. He would have pre- 
ferred to put one of his own tools in that position, but 
he was aware that he might thus overshoot the mark 
he aimed at,so he contented himself with sending 
away the young and joyous Margaret, and leaving the 
aged and sedate Joanna to wait upon the Lady of 
Clifton. 

In this he was surely not very wise, for he should 
have known that ofall things in the world calculated to 
keep alive the memory of sorrows in the human 
mind, melancholy companionship stands foremost. 
But then Sir Donald did not know why Joanna was 
so sad; so he knew not how much sympathy there 
might be between the two. Had he known the story 
of Joanna’s early love, and had he known how deeply 
that love was still cherished, and how much it gave 
tone and character to her present life, he would 
never have allowed Gertrude to remain under its in- 
fluence. He fancied that she was sad and taciturn 
because such was her nature, and he trusted her accord- 
ingly. 

With a heavy sigh Gertrude laid aside her work, 
and pressed her hands upon her bosom. 

“ How now, dear lady?” said Joanna, moving her 
seat nearer to her young mistress. ‘“ You are more 
sad than usual to-day.” 

“ Alas!” mourned Gertrude, “Iam very unhappy. 
Would to heaven I knew where Louis was!” 

“Do not despair, my child. You may hear from 
him ere long.” 

“ But I have waited a long, long time, Joanna. Oh! 
I fear some ill hath befallen him.” 

As Gertrude thus spoke, the sound of footsteps was 
heard in the hall, and Joanna, feeling sure that she 
knew the tread, retired to a far corner of the chamber, 
and had just taken a seat in that place, when Sir 
Donald entered. 

“Well, well, Gertrude,” ho said, taking the chair 
which Joanna had left, ‘‘I trust that this raging storm 
does not lend its gloom to thy spirits.” 

“No uncle,” replied the maiden, trying to hide the 
feelings which she had been ready enough to betray 
to her attendant, though she thought not of being 
cheerful; “I take no gloom from without.” 

“Perhaps you would tell me that you find gloom 
enough within ?” 

“To tell you the truth, Sir Donald, I am far from 
being Lappy.” 

“T know it, my child. I can see it very plainly; 
but when the warm spring-time comes, and tie birds 
begin to sing, and nature puts on her garb of flowers, 
then you will find your spirits rise. We must all have 
our seasons of mourning, but we are not wise if we 
cling to them and cherish them.” 

“ But,” said Gertrude, with a melancholy gesture, 
“ when sorrow clings to us we may not easily shake 
it off.” 

“T am sorry, my dear, that I find you in this mood, 
for I have something to communicate, which though 
it cannot of itself give you pain, will not, I am sure, 
add to your joy. I came to bring you the intelligence 
because I would keep nothing from you. You re- 
member the young man who helped to defend this 
castle against the attack of Ralph Barton?” | 
“Do you mean Louis Moran ?” asked Gertrude, in 
a whisper. 

“Yes, my child. Intelligence has reached me from 
Scotland that he is dead.” 

“ Dead!” 

The word dropped from Gertrude’s lips with a 
fainting gasp, and her guardian stepped forward to 
sustain her. But when’she felt his touch, she quickly 
recovered herself, determined, if possible, that she 
would show no more signs of weakness in his presence. 
“T am not ill,” she said, putting her uncle’s hand 
from her shoulder. 

“T feared you were going to faint,” explained Sir 
Donald, returning to his seat. 

“No, sir,” replied the lady. “The sudden intelli- 
gence startled me, for Louis Moran was a warm friend 
of mine.” 

“TI know he was, Gertrude, and hence I thought 
it my duty to give you this information. Had I 
neglected so to do, designing people might have said 
that I had some selfish purposein view. Louis Moran 
was avery worthy young man, andI shall ever re- 
mamber him with feelings of gratitude; but still he 








belonged to a class so far below us that we cannot be 
lis mourners. Perhaps you may think the remark 
unjust, but yet I must say, I think that a youth as 
proud-spirited as he was, and at the same time 
cursed in his very birth with shame—could not have 
lived happily on earth. I am willing to hope that he 
has been the gainer in being thus removed from the 
scene of his trials.” 

These heartless words, which at another time 
might have fired Gertrude with indignation, now 
only seemed to give her strength, in that they aroused 
enough of her proud spirit to enable her to look with 
contempt upon the man who spoke them. , 

“ Do you know that Louis is dead?” she asked, in 
a steadier tone than had before marked her speech. 

“Of courseI do, my child. The intelligence comes 
direct from Stirling, where he died.” 

“When did he die?” 

“I think it must have been nearly a month ago, 
though I am not positive asto that.” 

“Did he send any word ?” 

“Not that I am aware of. He had been sick for 
some time, but I am informed that he had friends 
about him who cared for him and nursed him. I do 
not blame you, my dear, in feeling an extra weight 
of sadness in view of the young man’s death, but 
let me hope that you will soon shake off the whole 
load of sorrow and come forth into the bright sun- 
shine of joys and pleasure once more. When nature 
begins to smile under the genial warmth of spring you 
must smile with it. Now letme beg of you, Ger- 
trude, that you will listen to me in this. For your 
own sake, if not for the sake of others, you should do 
it. But I will not press the matter further now; I 
willleave you to yourself, trusting that your own 
good sense will be a sufficient guide.” 

And with these words Sir Donald arose and left 
the apartment. 

When the sound of her uncle’s footsteps had died 
away inthe distance, Gertrude groaned aloud, and 
bowed her head upon her hands. 

“Sweet lady,” cried Joanna, who was by her side 
in a moment, “listen to me. I do not believe that 
Sir Donald has spoken the truth. He lied to you 
when he told you that Louis Moran was dead.” 

“ Joanna !” 

“Tam sure of it, Gertrude. Surely I cannot assert 
of my own knowledge that Louis is living, but I do 
verily jbelieve that your uncle has received no in- 
telligence of his death. 

The maiden looked up with a wondering expres- 
sion, seeming hardly able to realize so sudden a tran- 
sition from despair to hopefulness. 

“Do you think,” she said, in a doubting tone, 
“that my uncle told me falsely ?” 

“Yes, my lady, Ido. I watched his face all the 
time he was talking, and I know that he was speak- 
ing falsehood. In my humble station, siut out by 
my sorrow from the world, I have learned to read the 
language of the human face, andI know that Iam 
not often deceived. ‘The tongue can frame language 
of any kind at will, but the countenance cannot often 
lie. Words may be so arranged and so spoken, even 
by the worst of men, that the umsuspecting hearermay 
be led into sympathy thereby, but if the ears could be 
stopped and our judgment formed only by the vary- 
ing shades of the face we should not be so easily led 
into error. I took little note of your uncle’s words, 
but I did take note of his face, and its look was evil 
and sinister. And now, dear mistress, let me beg that 
you will forget what Sir Donald said. If you hada 
hope before, cherish it still; and if you had doubts 
and fears before, let not his words add to them.” 

“ Dear Joanna, I trust that you are right.” 

“And you will try to build up your old hope 
again ?” 

“ Alas!” replied Gertrude, with a deep sigh, ‘that 
hope is well-nigh gone from me. It has been a long 
time since I have heard from Louis. Oh, if I could 
but hear one word! Joanna, if he lives, why does 
not he send me some token ?” 

“You remember what the old woodman told you, 
Gertrude. Hesail that Louis had probably gone to the 
Netherlands. If this be so, itis very plain why you 
do not hear from him.” 

“But he has been seen in England—he has been 
seen in Scotland.” 

Joanna did not take it upon herself to deny that 
such might be the case ; but, nevertheless, she thought 
it extremely doubtful. There were many young and 
handsome cavaliers in England, and it wasa very easy 
matter for people to be mistaken. Still Gertrude could 
not put away her doubts. She knew that Louis had 
many enemies, and she feared that the worst might 
have happened to him. And of all the enemies he 
had, she believed that her uncle was the most deadly. 

When Sir Donald left his niece, he repaired to the 
library, where he found his sou, to whom he related 
the circumstances of his interview with Gertrude. 

“Do you suppose that she believed you?” asked 
Edmund. 
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“ How could she doubt me ?” 

“I don't know, I’m. sure; but still she may have 
doubted.” 

“That is possible, my son; but it makes little or 
no difference. 
by-and-by believe. And, to tell the truth, I should not 
wonder if the fellow were really dead. He was sur- 
rounded by dangers, and we have not heard from him 
foralong time. At all events, I shall act upon that 
supposition, and if, by chance, he should come to life, 
and show himself at Clifton again, we will very 
quickly and. summarily dispose of him. Our good 
and trusty lieutenant, Wolfard, would like nothing 
better than to give him his eternal quietus.” 

“Hi!” cried Edmund, as the door opened, and the 
lieutenant of arquebusiers made his appearance; 
“just speak of the dark monarch, and before you he 
stands!” 

“My lord,” said Wolfard, with a respectiul bow, 
“I stopped a courier this morning, and took a letter 
from him.” 

“Ah 2?” 

“Yes, my lord. It was a young fellow from Strat- 
ford, named John Selfin.” 

“ Egadj!” exclaimed Edmund, “I know him. He 
used to be a companion of Louis Moran.” 

“ Exactly,” added Wolfard, “and knowing that, I 
stopped him. He tried to avoid me; and I mistrusted 
in a moment that he was seeking to gain entrance to 
the castle unobserved. I arrested him, and caused my 


The seed is sown, and be sure she will 


country, and he felt assured that they would support 
him in this. 
So he braced himself for the work, and sought his 


| ward in her chamber, where He found her engaged 


| 
} 





men to search him as you had ordered, and amoug | 


other things we found this paper.” 

Sir Donald took the missive and found it to be a 
letter addressed to his niece. 

“ Have you read this, Wolfard?”’ 

“Can you not see, my lord, that the seal is not 
broken? Its being addressed to the Lady Gertrude 
was sufficient cause for me to bring it to you.” 

“Excuse me, Wolfard. You have done well.” 

He broke the seal, and as he read the note, his hand 
trembled, and the lines upon his low brow grew 
deeper and darker. 


“ Wolfard, what have you doue with the man from | 


whom you took this ?” 
“ He is in the court, my lord.” 
“Bring him hither at ouce. 
Lim.” 


I must speak with 


| delay. 


| 


over her embroidery. 


Observing no one else in the room, he drew a chair. | 


near to the fire and seated himself, 

He did not attempt to assume.a.very pleasant look, as 
he had done on previous occasions; nor did he weara 
look of severity. 

He was simply cool and stern, his lips slightly 
compressed, and his hands nervously folded, as 
though determined not to lose what he had already 
grasped. 

“Gertrude,” he commenced, in a solemn manner, 
“T have come to have a little serious conversation 
with you, and, perhaps, to transact a little important 
business; so.let me trust that you will not only give 
me your attention, but that you will also be candid 
and reasonable., Of course you must be aware that I 
have an interest—a parental interest—in your, wel- 
fare.” 

Gertrude instinctively felt what was coming, but 
instead of allowing the first heavy throbbings of her 
heart to overcome her, she braced herself for the 
ordeal, hoping that she might be able so far to control 
her emotions as that no siga of her real agony should 
manifest itself. 

“Tn short,” pursued her guardian, after a slight 
pause, “I would do for you exactly as I would do 
for a child of my own. And further, I would carry 
out those desigus which I know your father would 
have carried out had he lived. I am sorry that_my 
brother died without being able to communicate his 
wishes to you with his own lips, because I know just 
what he would have told you. However, as the 
matter is left to me, I will dispose of it without further 
You probably know that your father had, for 
some time previous to lis death, thought mach of your 
marriage.” 

“He never spoke to me on the subject, 
Gertrude, as her uncle paused for a reply. 

“ Are you sure ?” 

“T know, sir.” 

“ Well, well—it does not matter. 


” 


said 


He spoke with 


| me On the subject many times; and his plans were 


| 


thoroughly matured. He had but one child living, 


“ Goodness gracious! what is it?” asked EdmusJ, | and I had but one, and he wished that Clifton might 


after the arquebusier had gone. 

“ Louis Moran is alive and well, and promises that 
Le will at some time return to Clifton'” 

“ Is that letter in his own hand?” 

res.” 

‘* Where is he ?” 

“T don’t know. The missive is without date, and 
gives no location of the writer. But this John Selfin 
must know, and if he does I'll have it from him, if I 
have to put him to deadly torture.” 

“ By the holy rood, father, I oughtto marry with 
Gertrude very soon. She must be my wife before she 
hears of this !” 

“ She shall be, Edmund. 
no lenger !” 

The arquebusier soon returned, and announced 
that Selfin had managed to slip away from his guard 
and gain bis horse, and that he had ridden off before 
a hand could be laid on him. 

Donald Lindsay was in a towering passion, but he 
had no time te punish careless guardsmen then. 

Six of the best mounted dragoons were sent in 
pursuit, but at evening they returned bootless. They 
had followed the young man to Stratford, where they 
were forced to give up the game, not having darei 
to enter the town upon their warlike errand. 

“ Never mind,” said Donald Lindsay, when he had 
in a measure composed himself, “ we have the most 
valuable bird in our hands after all; and within a 
week we will so clip her wings that she cannot .fly 


™ 


away from us! 


We will toy with her 





CHAPTER XVL 


THE GUARDIAN’S PROPOSITION AND THE WARD'S 
ANSWER. 
Persuade me not—nay, that thou ne'er canst do!— 
But, plead no further! I'd not wed with him 
Were he sole monarch of the world, and hejd 
Its treasures in his hand! MS. Tragedy. 

Str Donatp felt that in bringing about a marriage 
between his son and Gertrude he had a difficult task 
to perform; but he had made up his wind that the 
deed must be accomplished, aud he did not mean to 
retract. 

He had to deal with a weak woman, and he fancied 
that he could conquer her. 

He held the power in his own hands, and she had 
no friends upon whom she could call for aid; or, if 
she had friends, they were not such as could trouble 
him. 


He had gained the support of the rulers of the | 








be represented, in the coming years, through the 
union of our children. In short, Gertrude, it was his 
earnest, heartfelt desire, that you slieuld become the 
wife of my son.” 

“He never spoke anything of the kind to me,” 
returned the lady, with entire composure. 

* Nevertheless, my child, he spoke of it to me— 
spoke often and seriously—and the matter was so far 
arranged between us that the time was fixed for your 
marriage.” 

Gertrude caught her breath quickly, and her hands 
were more tightly clasped ; but she did not withdraw 
her gaze from her uncle’s face. 

“You were to have been married on the first day 
of the new year, which is now passed; but I have 
resolved that there should be no further delay. 
Edmund is anxious that the arrangement should be 
covsummated at once, and so ami. And, since the 
thing is fixed, I should suppose that you, too, would 
wisl: that no time should be lost ?” 

“ Sir Donald,” replied the lady, speaking as calmly 
as she could, and with much pride, “1 think my 
wishes should be consulted in this matter.” 

“ So they should, Gertrude. And yet, if they con- 
flict with the plans of your father, I am bound not to 
listen to them.” 

The maiden had now gained entire control over 
herself, and the knitting of ler pure white brow, and 
the compression of her rosy lips told that she had .a 
will, if nota plan, of her own. 

“ But suppose,” she said, “that I should refuse to 
give my hand to your son?” 

“T do not think you will refuse, my child.” 

“T may do such a thing |” 

“ If you should be so foolish I should be put to the 
necessity of commanding you.” 

“Do you mean that you would attempt force?” 

“T mean, Gertrude, tuat I have full power in my 
own hands; but I trust that you will not tempt me 
to exercise it. You must remember that lam Lord 
of Clifton, and that you are my ward. You should 
know enough of English law to know what that 
means.” 

Gertrude knew very well what it meant. She knew 
that the law made her little more. then a slave—that 
the will of her titled guardian, so far as her marriage 
was concerned, was absolute aud final. 

“When do you, plan that. the marriage shall take 
place ?” she asked. 

“ Within a week.” 

“Then you will give me a week for considera- 
tion?” 

“T will give you just one week for mcparation.” 


Gertrude did not stop to consider whether gho 
dissembliug or not, nor did she care. Iu the pres 
of such a man, with sucli vile tyranny in js hak 
and such unjust words upon his lips, she eoylg cul 
think of her own salvation. 7" 
| .* Within the week, sir, you shall know my ges. 
| sion.” a 
| ‘What do you mean by that, girl?” 

“I simply mean that you shall know y 
will give my hand of my own free will ; 


Wag 











bility.” 
“ You need not trouble yourself too much, my 


: r dear 
lady,” retorted Sir Donald, with a haughty cur! of th, 
lip. “If you wish.me to assume the responsibility 





assure you Ican doso. But,” he added, in g gg 
tone, ‘Jet me hope that you, will be more reasonable 
Do not, allow present considerations and prejuiicgs 
to blind you to an appreciation ‘of a glorious future, 
Look to yourself as the noble mother of along line of 
illustrious Earls of Clifton. T should think tle prospect 
would give yeu joy and gladness.” 

Gertrude made no reply to this, and shortly after. 
ward Sir Donald arose front his seat. 

“We understand each other, Gertrude.” 

“*T think I understand, six.” 

“And I think Ido. We will leave the matter uty 
the day comes.” 

And with these words his lordship turned and |e 
the room ; and when the sound of his feet conld be no 
longer beard, Joanua crept out from belind the armg 
where she had been concealed during tle whole of the 
conversation. 

She had not purposely secreted herself then; 
but, being in that, place when Sir Donald entered, 
she had chosen not to reveal herself while Le wa 
present. 

Now, however, she came forth, and sought a place 
by the side of her mistress. 

Did she find the lady trembling and in tears? Did 
she find her frightened and sobbing? 

No! She found her calm—too calm; and be 
fingers were cold, as though the blood had ceased 
flow in them! 

“Joanna, you have heard what has passed betwee 
my uucle and myself ?” 

“ Yes, dear lady, I heard every word. You do ast 
blame me?” 

“Not atall. Iam glad you were within heariag. 
He thinks I will marry with his son.” 

“ He certainly talked so.” 

“ And do you not think he meant it ?” 

“ Yes, lady.” 

“ And what think you of his power to enforce his 
will ?” 

“ He has the power to make your position a vay 
unpleasant one.” 

“ Could anything be more unpleasant. tlan ma- 
riage witl Edmund Liadsay ?” 

* I can conceive of nothing.” 

“ And do you imagine I will ever submit?” 

“ Not if it lies within your power to avoid it.” 

“Tt does lie within my power, Joanna.” 

“ Ah?” 

“Yes. Clifton.can bea home for me no longer! 
Every joy and comfort. of home long since departed 
from me, and now, if L remain, I, must submit to wore 
things than I have ever yet been, called upon to x 
dure. I have expected this, and I have been prepare 
to meet it. I resolved, along while ago, that whe 
the trial came I would flee from Clifton !” 

“ Plee?” 

“ Yes, Joanna; and you will go with me.” 

“ But whither, lady?” 

“ Anywhere, so that I escape my uncle. I hare 
money and jewels enough, and I will go forth, tras 
ing that a kind Providence will guide me to a have 
of rest, Do you not know ef some place where I could 
be safe for a season ?” 

Joanna reflected awhile, and then replied: 

“T have a cousin residing in Kenilworth, who, I 
know, would befriend. .me. if. 1 asked him, He iss 
locksmith by trade, and he is a stout, truc-hearted 
man.” 

“ Kenilworth is not far from here.” 

“ Not more than fifteen miles.” 

“You would not fear to go with me?” , 

“No, lady, if you feel equal to the undertaking, J 
shall not shrink from it.” a 

“ And would you advise me to remain here‘ 

“ Certainly not.” i. 

« Then this very night we will set fort, I tims 
the roads have been sufficiently troddcn since we 
snowstorm; and, furthermore, we shall lave 4 § 
moon after ten o'clock.” . 

Jeauna had no objections to offer to ‘his arrange 
ment, j 

She knew very well that her mistress was de 
mined, and she could see, no reasons ior delay; ® 
she signified her willingness to make imuiediate »* 
parations. 
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Evening ca 
and about the 
Joanna emerge 


inside. 
The 
they bh 


night was cold and clear, and by the time 
ad reached the road the moon had nisen above 
ne topsof the trees. At another time Gerirude might 
sab viticed the sharp, frosty air, but her blood was 
poral too freely now, and she felt warm enough. 
~ She found the road, however, a little worse than she 
had anticipated; but she summoned all her fortitude, 
and pushed bravely on. She was fleeing from tyranny 
and terror, and while she had strength to move she 

( ot give up. 
— wa not Soddh Kenilworth before morning?” 
she asked, as they stopped for breath. 

“] fear not,” replied Joanna, shaking her head. “Tf 
wre had a good road to travel we might possibly do it, 
put through this snow——Ah, dear lady, you are 
already fatigued, and we have come but little over a 
7 No, no,” cried our heroine, starting once more to 
jer feet, “I am not fatigued. You shall see is 

‘Bravely—bravely on; but not for long. Another 
nile—only two of the fifteen—and poor Gertrude was 
forced to stop again. The snow in some plages was 
sery deep, and even where horses had travelled no 
continuous track had been made. 

“Dear lady,” said Joanna, “yonder is the cot of 
Walter Markham. Can you not see it?” i 

“Walter Markham ?” cried the girl, starting 46 her 
feet, : j 
“Yes, We might rest there awhile, and——” 

“Rest!” echoed Gertrude, with sudden ‘energy. 
“No, po,Joanua. Ob, good Walter shall help us on 
to Kenilworth. Why, he is one of the truest friends 
I have im the world. He was my father’s trusty 
forester, and Sir Donald removed him because he was 
friendly to Louis. We will stop at Walter's, and I 
know he will help us on or way.” 

In a little while Gertrude moyed on again, and erg 
long they reached the cot, and, with little tronble, 
succeeded in arousing Walter and bringing him to the 
door. 

The forester was exceedingly surprised when he 
recognized the young mistress of Clifton; but he had 
sense enough to lead her into the kitchen without 
asking any questions; and it was not until the embers 
had been raked open upon the hearth, and a good fire 
set ablaze, that he seemed to trouble himself about the 
wanderers’ affairs. 

His first words, however, showed that he compre- 
hended the truth. 

“ Of course,” he said, after the fire was right, “ my 
young lady couldn’t possibly have wandered away 
from the castle by accident. You are fleeing from 
your guardian ?” 

“Yes, Walter.” 

“Tthought it would come to this. Clifton is no 
place for such as you while Donald Lindsay holds rule 
var But, my dear lady, you didn’t think of stopping 
here ? 

Gertrude, who had by this time recovered some'v!:at 
from her fatigue, told herold friend the.story of her 
sorrows, and also informed him that she wished, if 
possible, to reach Kenilworth before morning. 

“Which you can do very easily,” was Markham's 
ready response. “I have a good, stout horse that 
cau take you and Joanna upon his back. It isn’t mid- 
uight yet. We shall have plenty of time.” 

“Have you but one horse, Walter ?” 

“One horse will be enoagh, my lady. I will ar- 
range it so that you can both ride very comfortably.” 

“But you, Walter—how. will you go?” 

“Oh, don’t trouble yourself about. that. ‘I'll show 
you how we'll manage at the proper time.” 

After this the forester brought out some refresh- 
ment, and while his guests partook thereof he went 
‘omake ready his horse, for he felt that the sooner 

they were on their way the better it would be. 

Ere log the horse was brought to the door, and 
when Gertrude and Joanna had taken their scats they 
found that their friend had been as good as his word 
touching atrangements for their. comfort. 

“Now, ladies,” said Walter, “‘ make yourselves as 
*asy @S you can, and don’t worry about me. I shall 
Walk along by your side; and let me assure you if 
the distance was twice as great I could walk it with- 
out fatigue. I am used to this kind of work.” 

Thus speaking, the forester started on, leading the 
horse by the bridle; but after a time he let the bridle 
0, and the beast, understanding what was wanted 
of him, plodded steadily on. 

1 At {cur o'clock in the mornirg they reached Kenil- 
ep and under Joanna’s directions, made their 

Y t the dwelling of her cousin. 
nae were no lightsin any of the houses they had 
len and they had not met a living thing since 

tg the forester’s cot. ; 


me, and at ten o’clock all was still in 
castle; and at that hour Gertrude and 
d from a porch of the donjon, and left 
the court by one of the posterns in the rear wall, the 
gate of which was only secured by a bolt upon the 


to understand that lis cousin Joanna was at the door, 
he hastened to give the party admittance. 

But Markham would not go in. 

“No, no,” he said, after he had assisted the females 
to alight, “I will return at once. It will not be day- 
light these three hours yet, and in that time I can 
reach home. It will be better for you, and better for 
me, if I am in my cot at daybreak.” 

Gertrude saw the force of his geasoning, and she 
sought no more to detain him. 

She grasped his honest hand, and with tears of 
gratitude in her eyes, expressed the hope that she 
might at some time be able to repay him for his kind- 


ness. 

If Walter had been inclined to make a speech on 
the occasion, he would got have kept the lady out in 
the wintry air for that purpose, so he simply kissed 
the small white hand which had been placed in his 
own, and having murmured a blessing, he mounted 
his horse and rode away, 

Albert Warner was a kind-looking .man, past the 
middle-age; and though most decidedly opposed to 
Cromwell's government, yet he made but little talk on 


itics, 

He liad lis business te attep@ to, and he did not 
love enemies well enough to take the trouble to make 
them. 

Still, when he had heard’ Gertrude’s story, as told 
by Joanna, he hesitated got an instant. 
eM gli the mr in Christendom been concerned 

‘ain soxpowing wpiden he would have given 
tise chistes from their ecutions. . 

He did not stop to ask himself if he ran any risk; 
he only knew thata poor gicl was suffering, and in 
need of his assistance, and he determiued that he would 
protect her while he could. 

And, furthermore, he'had known and respected her 
father; so he felt some pride in being thus called 
upon to help the daughter. 

Gertrude very quickly learned to put all confidence 
and trust in her Bind-Iwarted host; aud though she 
hedfled from the home of her childiood—from the 
only home that she had ever known—yet she felt 
morg hopeful and content than she lal done for 
months before. 





(To be continued.) 





SLEEP. 


NINE-TENTHS-0f- the people in the world sleep too 
much, It wears out a person more to sleep than to 
be awake; that is to say, to sleepas long as you 
remain awake will exhaust the negative action of your 
powers a third more than can be realised by the active. 
It is not generally understood what constitutes sleep, 
so perhaps a simile may illustrate it. 

Suppose a person playing the violin, and drawing 
the bow slowly back and forth. When he draws it 
towards him he will say he makes atone. When he 
pushes it from him he does not. Now the first may 
be called man when awake; the return of the bow 
man when asleep. As there are in man two sets of 
organs, arteries for the blood to pass from the heart and 
veins to return to it, nerves for sensation and nerves 
for motion, so in the brain there are two systems 
of nervous action, one of which acts when he is awake, 
the other of which produces torpor, or sleep. 

The action of the brain while we are awake is spas- 
modic; the nerves act irregularly, and as we com- 
mand them, one at a time, or a few together, and our 
being able to remain so long awake is in their inter- 
mittant action. 

When we are asleep they all act "together, a perfect 

pouring back of the nervous fluid into the reservoir, 
and the action is comparatively soon accomplished. 

It isas if, instead of one bow, there were a great 

number being drawn out for action, like the stops in 

an organ, and these constantly tending to return to 

the extreme state of passivity. 

It may be compared toa see-saw, in which there is 

no boundary of equilibrium, but which retreats back- 

wards as far in reverse as it was in action. 

It will be understood, then, that if a man should 

get up in the morning and employ all lis faculties 

continually all day, at night sleep of just so long 

would be required. But, firstly, no man of special 

pursuit employs all his faculties in this manner. 

Secondly, they tend, even in the day time, to return 

to that quiet state, so that really a man may be par- 

tially asleep during the day; and thirdly, since the 

passive state is a uormal one, as to go down isa 

quality of bodies, so it requires much less time to 

bring back the bow to its proper position than it did 

to draw it out. 

Let us take the example of a man who should live 

only for the pleasure of sleeping. As he who would 

enjoy his meals must take some exercise to help di- 

gestion and gain an appetite, so the sleeper must go 


The locksmith was aroused, and when he was made | 


in other words, gives it a double power of action and 
passiveness at the same time, as a man can be at once 
in a great passion and yet reason coldly, so the man 
would find very little action would fatigue him and 
sleep would ensue. The sluggishness of the brain 
would increase till the pressure of the absorbed blood 
would affect the brain. 

Then the active powers would begin to become ex- 
cited like a self-acting means of reguiating the supply 
of nervous absorption, and an imperfect equilibrium 
would result. Thisis what occasions dreams. The 
sleep having deepened to that extent that it becomes 
necessary for the well-being of the man that the pres- 
sure be removed, the active faculties come into play ; 
and, as in our simile of many violin bows being drawn, 
as the mass pass the centre, several of the more promi- 
nent will be, by the law of equilibrium, forced into the 
contrary direction to stay it. 

Many heve supposed dreams went on continu- 
ously ; but life and thought, like a great pendulum, 
vibrate between the two states of sleeping and 
waking. As it is noticed, when sleep has been de- 
nied us, that we drop into unconscious states, the 
same as would be felt if, in being raised up a height, 
the momentum should be reversed. All must have 
experienced the feeling when the vessel one was in 
seemed to stand in the air, but in reality was sinking 
between two waves 

By a change of faculties I fancy aman could go 
months without sleep ; still, as a reasonable compen- 
sation, four hours should be given, and not more than 
seyen at most, to this state of mind. The double ac 
tion, which was before spoken of, which takes place 
when one state, either of sleeping or waking, is ove 
produced, may be compared to the manner in which a 
draft of air comes down the chimney to feed the fire 
when all other means of access are closed; or to the 
irregular action of a telegraphic wire, which is imper- 
feetly isolated, and causes the current to part at tle 
place of crossing. 

Since the action of all the faculties of a man’s 
nature at once exhausts him more than the irregular 
effect of special talents, it follows that those pursuits 
which are the highest, and which employ nearly all 
his qualities of mind at once, require intervals of 
repose. 

Take a man of letters, who devotes a certain por- 
tion of the day to writing. To compensate for the 
loss of the nervous fluid he must have more than mere 
sleep to recuperate him; he must have a sense of ex- 
Laustion of his bodily powers to gain momentum, if 
I may so express it, to produce perfect unconscious- 
ness. As if a man be bodily very tired and mentally 
not, his mind recovering before the other will produce 
dreams; soif his mind be weary and his pliysical 
powers not, there will be difficulty in inducing the 
state of stagnant blood so essential to profound repose. 
Hence, if after a hard day’s physical labour sleep is 
broken, the remedy is intense mental action, counting, 
or reciting poetry, or some such style of thought. Lt 
the mind is anxious for repose and the body not, then 
the latter must be wearied by slight physical action. 
It is the not observing which it is that causes tho 
wrong remedy to be applied by those who are prone to 
wakefulness. 

Lamb believed that the test of a man’s talent was 
in his dreams, for that they implied the prevailing 
trait of his mind. On the contrary, I should imagiue 
aman to exercise in sleep most of the faculties he 
failed to use during the day; for those not being ex- 
hausted, the state of rest would become tedious to them 
and cause reverse action, so that a coward would dream 
he performed miracles of valour, a stingy man would 
dream he was very benevolent, a sensible man would 
feel oppressed by a sense of not being able to express 
himself as he wished, and a bold man would be full of 
fears. 

This does not ‘refer to irregular action of faculties 
overstrained, which continue to act even in sleep, as 
a piece of music will still be heard in our dreams. 
The subject is not to be exhausted by such an essay as 
this, and I leave it to abler hauds. 0. 








Mons than £1,000 has been raised with a view to 
holding, in the season of next year, an International 
Horticultural Exhibition. 

Tuer Sultan will not listen to his doctors, At one 
moment he was about to send all his physicians away, 
and be treated by a quack, whom, however, he would 
not have obeyed any more than the others. He has, 
nevertheless, a great fear of death, and trembles lest 
the doctors should kill him in trying to effect a cure. 
As soon as he felt better he ordered sacrifices of sheep 
to be made, alms to be distributed to the poor of tlie 
capital, presents to be given to the servants of the 
palace, and prisoners for debt to be liberated. On 
his entire recovery the same will be repeated on a 
large scale, as is the custom in Turkey. Thus an ill- 





through the trouble of producing slight fatigue. As | 





the action of any faculty increases its strength, or, | 


ness of tle Sultan, when it does not terminate fatally, 
is a benefit to many. 
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THE NEW TOWN HALL, CHESTER. 





On the 30th of December, 1862, an ancient edifice 
in Chester, used as the Town Hall and Exchange, and 
dating from 1698, was burnt down by a fire, which itis 
believed first arose in tle chimney of the adjacent police 
office. It stood in the middle of the square in North- 
gate Street, close to the Bishop's palace. 

As soon as it became necessary to take stens for new 
accommodation, and the question of erecting a new 
building began to be talked over, it was suggested 
that the old site should be abandoned, the square 
thrown open altogether, and the new building raised 
upon a@ spot at the south corner of Princess Street. 
Its facade would thus be on a line with the new 
market. 

Acting upon this suggestion, the corporation of 
Chester purchased at a cost of £5,000 the piece of land 
in question, and made arrangements for rapidly clear- 
ing it of the house property which occupied it. In the 
spring of 1864, designs for a Town Hall, to cost not 
more than £16,000, were advertised for; and in the 
course of a few months some thirty plans were sent in. 
The next thing to be done was to secure the services 
of Mr. Digby Wyatt to assist the council in adjudi- 
cating upon the designs submitted, his decision being 
given in favour of that of Messrs. Lanyon, Lynn, and 
Lanyon, of Dublin and Belfast. On going, however, 
more closely into the question of expenses, it became 
very doubtful if the plan could be carried into execu- 
tion for the amount originally specified. The result 
was, finally, that the architects, on being consulted, 
gave their opinion that the-building would, in all pro- 
bability, cost from sixteen to twenty thousand pounds. 
This was so far unfortunate as to postpone for the 
present the erection of the centre tower any higher 
than the level of the roof; and as the tower forms 
no insignificant feature in the picturesque effect 
of the whole design, inasmueh as it is somewhat 
highly decorated, it is to be hoped, for their own 
credit’s sake, the Chester folk will come forward and 
make up the deficiency. 

The building, which is to be of brick, with stone 
facings, is well arranged with regard to the separation 
of its several offices into their respective departments. 
Those whch are the municipal portions proper 
bear also a distinct character of design to those de- 
voted to the courts and subordinate offices, which are 
placed at the rear of the building, the rooms devoted 
to municipal use extending along the front. The 
council chamber, which may be made a very handsome 
room, is 62 ft. by 35 ft. and 30 ft. Atits lowerendan 
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oak screen is placed, through which is an entrance for 
the public. 








TOBACCO SMOKING. 


Ir is not one of the pleasing signs of the times that 
this practice has become in use among boys who have 
scarcely passed beyond their school-days; and so 
numerous are the instances in which small boys may 
be seen, without any seeming shame, smoking pipes 
in the open street, that it is often difficult to resist the 
inclination to administer a little seasonable correction. 

On some points the doctors differ; but on the un- 
wholesomeness of the practice for boys whe have not 
arrived at a proper bodily development using nar- 
cotic fumes there is no dispute whatever. 

In France, reliable statistics show that in propor- 
tion to the increase of the sum which is derived by 
Government as a duty on tobacco, so has the extent 
of insanity and some other diseases which have their 
origin in the deragement and weakening of the nerv- 
ous system, increased. The French physicians 
say that to no other cause than the excessive use of 
tobacco is the vast increase of lunacy in France to be 
traced, 

At home, we fear that a great deal of mischief is 
due to excessive.smoking. ‘The use of the tobacco- 
pipe before the bodily functions have been developed, 
stops and dwarfs the growth. It leads to idleness, 
and in far too many instances a sort of connecting 
link with dishonesty and habits of drinking. In the 
artificial conditions in which young men live in the 
metropolis and in our great towns, in the midst of 
unsanitary arrangements and other disadvantages, 
the tobacco-pipe destroys more lives than is generally 
supposed ; and it would be useful if in our hospitals, 
especially those devoted to the cure of consumption, a 
note were made of those who have at an early age 
been accustomed to the use of tobacco. 

In these days we need to increase the intellectual 
and bodily strength of our youth; we therefore beg 
of the masters of schools, of the fathers, mothers, and 
others who have charge of boys, to have no. hesitation 
about the matter, but to put out the pipes of the small 
boys at once. 








Ricut For Once.—The following important notice 
has just been issued by Mr. G. N. Tyrrell, superinten- 
dent of the Great Western line of railway, to the 
servants employed by the company :—“ Several in- 
stances have occurred lately of carriage doors hav- 
ing been locked on both sides ; on some occasions this 





Ar 





———— —————_—. 
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has arisen from their having been .ockea at stations 
where tickets are collected, and the ticket-collectors or 


guards have omitted to unlock the doors before the 
trains started. The attention of station-masters, 
guards, and ticket-collectors is now particularly called 
to the fact that it is against the orders of the Boarl 
of Trade to have the doors locked on both sides of 
any trains while travelling between stations. Station- 
masters, guards, and ticket-collectors must, therefore 
see that the doors on the near side of the trains a 
always unlocked before the trains leave the stations, 
and they will be held responsible for any consequences 
that may follow-from any train being started from 
station with the carriage doors locked on both sides 
The directors attach the greatest importance to this 
rule being carefully observed, and any breach of it 
will be most severely dealt with.” 

Aw Inpran SketTcH.—One Indian and his squaw 
stillremained. He was a gigantic fellow, of mor 
than six feet high, and the bones of his huge frame 
stood out conspicuovs at the joints and angles, andthe 
muscles showed distinct in his gaunt meagreness. 
His aspect was positively hideous. His large n0% 
had been driven perfectly flat upon his face, over om 
eyeless orbit was a black greasy patch, while in bis 
gums two long canine teeth alone remained He hal 
suffered this in a fight with a grizzly bear, » stroke 
ef whose paw had torn out one eye, smasiied in bis 
nose, aud knocked out his teeth. The man wis! 
what seemed a hopeless state'of destitution. He he! 
gambled away literally every single thing he po 
sessed, with the exception of his wife, child, and* 
miserable dog. A few ragged pieces of blanket wer 
all the protection they had from the cold, when th 
thermometer stood at 25 degs. below zero, and the 
north wind blew fiercely. They possessed nots 
mouthful ef food, nor had the man any gun, amit 
nition, knife, snow-shoes, or other appliance re 
quired by a hunter. For two days this fellow 
mained in Cheadie’s camp, eating from morning t : 
night. His toothless gums were never at rest , 
consumed not only all they gave him, but quiet 
“annexed” all the offal which was thawing # » 
fire for the dogs. When the party started i 
wards, two days afterwards, they left him seated , 
the fire with lis squaw, perfectly contented, eDg*s* 
in cooking the buffalo’s head, his oaly a7 
There seemed every probability that he would” 
starved to death, either by cold or hunger; ev 
our surprise, he made his appearance at our hut : 
end of the winter, hideous and gaunt as CV", 
apparently in his usual health and spirité 
North-west Passage by Land. 
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SIR JOHN. 


By Mrs. Leon LeEwrs 
—_o————— 
CHAPTER XI. 


Ah, that deceit should steal such gentle shapes, 
And with a virtuous visor hide deep vice. 
Shokespeare. 

Buixcue Lonewey hastened to her sitting-room, 
with a look of satisfaction, after her interview with 
her hoet, and touched a bell to summon her maid as 
she flung herself upon a silken couch. 

“What do you mean, Loson ?” she demanded, when 
her attendant made her appearance. “ You know very 
well that 1 don’t like so much light in my room. It 
spoils the complexion.” 

“If you please, miss,” said Loson, “ it’s freshening 
up fora rain, and the sun’s all gone. behind the 
clouds, and it’s a’most dark, and it’s a beginning to 
sprinkle” 

“That will do,” interrupted Blanche. ‘Draw the 
curtains, then, and ring for candles. Then bring me 
my novel, and don’tlose the bookmark out. of its place, 
and don’t forget my scent-bottle!” 

Loson moved about quietly, fulfilling each and all of 
these injunctions, and Blanche then dismissed her, and 
nestled herself among the pillows, with the lighted 
candles on an inlaid table beside her, and was soon 
absorbed in her novel. 

She had read but a short time, however, when the 
door opened, and her brother entered the room in an 
unceremonious manner. 

“Reading, as usual?” he said, coming to her side. 
“You've done nothing but read. novels for the past 
week, unless to superintend your dressmaking. Throw 
— your book. We have serious realities to contend 

"ith——” 

“Don't be so violent, Jasper,” said Blanche, lan- 
guidly, suffering the book to fall to the floor, while she 
put her smelling-bottle to her nose. “I am ready to 
talk with you.” 

Jasper seated himself beside her, and remarked : 

‘ The baronet’s singular death has been very unex- 
pected to me, Blanche. 
that could have happened for us. You see that my 
a as Amber’s music-teacher at a salary of five 

undred pounds a year is endangered now, and I ex- 
Peet to be summoned to the library any moment to be 

told that Amber will require no more lessons!” 
I should quite agree with Sir Ralph in such a deci- 


sion,” responded “ 
wel ag yon P Blanche, “Amber plays nearly as 


It is the worst possible thing 4 





[JASPER PURSUES HIS PROJECTS. } 
Jasper was thoughtful a moment, and then whis- 


pe : 
“Sir Ralph has inherited everything—Amber not a 


nny——’ 

“T am glad of that!” interrupted Blanche. “TI can’t 
bear the homely thing! I know Sir John intended to 
dower Amber handsomely, but it is too late to carry 
out such an intention now. She is a mere dependant 
upon Sir Ralph’s bounty.” 

“You have just been down to see the new baronet ?” 
asked Jasper. “I saw you coming from the library. 
How did you manage him ?” 

“Splendidly, I flatter myself,” replied Blanche, 
pushing back her golden curls from her fair forehead. 
“ T told him that I was going to leave the Hall, and 
reside somewhere in obscurity with you. He was 
really distressed, and urged upon me an annuity of 
five hundred—the stingy fellow! And hesorich too! 
Why, he could give me five times that amount, and 
not miss it! But probably he thought it would em- 
barrass me to accept more. And he offered to get 
you into something. He asked me what you are fitted 
for,” 

Jasper laughed as he thrust his white jewelled hand 
into the mass of his black hair. 

“T think,” he answered, ‘‘ that I am best fitted to 
act as a gentleman about town, You aud I, my dear 
Blanche, with all our talents, would ill succeed at earn- 
ing aliving. Imagine yourseif as a governess! What 
could you teach? The art of dressing, perhaps— 
nothing else. And as for me, the army, the navy, the 
chureh, and the law are alixe distasteful to me. As for 
trade—I’d die first! The only thing that remains to 
us is to marry rich !” 

“ Very true,” returned Blanche, with a scheming ex- 
pression on her lovely face. “ And if I marry Sir 
Ralph, that object will be accomplished, so far as I 
am concerned, And I think I shall secure him, 
In my short interview with him to-day, I managed to 
inspire him with a thorough distrust of Amber. Iam 
quite certain that she will never be Lady Courtney. 
Ralph is terribly afraid of a designing woman. He 
wants a wife as pure as marble, as holy as a Madonna, 
and as unambitious and loving as an angel!” 

“Then you'll just suit him !” sneered Jasper. 

“Just so,” said Blanche, composedly. “I shall 
marry him! I have already entangled him in my net, 
to use an appropriate expression, and I know 1 shall 
make him my slave. He doesn’t seem inclined to 
marry yet awhile, but of course that is natural enough, 
so soon after his father’s death. As his grief wears 
away he will naturally think of marrying. He is not 
going back to his University, but will look after his 





estates and tenants. He will soon tire of that sort of 
life and long for a home. Sooner or later, Jasper, I 
shall be his wife! But what shall you do? At pre- 
sent you haven’t fifty pounds in the world!” 

“Oh, I have designs too. If I need money, I can 
draw on you. My embarrassments, however, will not 
last long. I shall soon be a man of wealth!” 

“ Your designs are, I suppose, to marry an heiress ?” 
asked Blanche, with considerable curiosity. 

“ You are right!” 

“Who is the heiress? Do I know her?” 

“Yes. She is Amber Courtney !” 

“Amber? Impossible! She is no heiress. Sho 
hasn’t a penny of her own!” cried Blanche. “ Why, 
Jasper, 1 thought, of course, that you had given up 
your absurd plan of marrying her, since it has turned 
out that she inherits nothing from Sir John! You 
surely are not in earnest ?” 

“Indeed lam. My suspicions as to her parentage 
have been verified. I have had news from a friend 
in London, in answer to a letter I sent him, which 
tends to confirm my resolution to marry Amber. What 
the secret of Amber's birth is you and the world shall 
know after my marriage te her.” 

“But how are you going to bring about this mar- 
riage? Amber idolises Sir Ralph, and will of cours: 
refuse you.” 

““ITcan manage the affair easily enough,” replied 
Jasper, quietly. “I have a plan arranged that will 
work toa charm, Your assistance is necessary ? 

“T will willingly give it!” interrupted his sister. “I 
want to get Amber away from the Hall as soon as 
possible, I told Sir Ralph that she was sullen anid 
had a bad temper, and made other statements that will 
not bear strict investigation. If Amber stays here, he 
will soon discover that I have spoken falsely, and then 
I may as well bid adieu to all hopes of becoming his 
wife. And then again, so long as she is at the Hall, 
there is danger that he may marry her out of deference 
to his father’s wishes !” 

“T can supply you with another reason for sending 
her away,” said Jasper. “ When her grief wears away, 
and she recovers her old merry ways, she will interest 
Ralph. In time she might be even a formidable riva! 
to you!” 

“Nonsense,” said Blanche, uneasily. “She must 
leave the Hall, though. She standsin my way ani} 
must be set aside. I shrink at nothing, Jasper, to 
attain a position of rank and wealth.” 

“T often wonder how a woman like you, Blanche,” 
said her brother, ‘should have such a will and so few 
scruples. Women are supposed to be soft and tendez, 
you know!” 
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“Yes, I know,” sneered Blanche, ‘“‘and I am soft CHAPTER XII. “Yes, dear, it is true,” said Blanche, sooth, 
and tender, am I not ?” and she glanced at the reflec- The cold, wide world before me—heayen my guide— | “He also said—but perhaps I had better « . 


tion of her rare beauty in the opposite mirror, where a 
dim figure of white and gold stood out amid the 
shadows. “But you need not wonder at my being 
the woman I am, Jasper, when you consider my eda- 
cation. At school I learned the value of rank and 
wealth, seeing those most favoured in that respect 
exalted and respected. while the poorer ones were 
always kept in obscurity. I made myself a favourite 
with Madame, partly because I was beautiful, and 
consequently an honour to the establishment, partly 
because I learned the art of flattery, and partly 
because I was wont to speak of my wealthy cousin, 
Sir John Courtney, Then when I went into society 
in Paris, I learned the same lesson oyerggain. I wag 
quite a belle, dressed charmingly, and was regarded 
as agreat beauty. Yet I had no suitors, although I 
had a brilliant traip of satellites. Girls less beautiful 
than J,” she added; bitterly, “have made grand 
matches, but them they were not penniless. ‘And so, 
if 1 do not make « bold effort now, and win Sir Ralph, 
I shall soon find crows’ feet around my eyes and realize 
that I am becoming av old maid!” = 

“ And a poor dependant at that,” said Jasper, . 

“ Very true. You know my ideas, brother? This 
life will soon be emded. I have it in my power to 
make a sensation, aear costly robes and jewels, be @] 
queen- of fashion, @F plod along humbly in the byways' 
of life, Imeed not tell you which path I shall choose, 
By what means, short of absolute crime, I gain 
position it matters little. The one grand th is 
success! I have known what it is to be slighted, for 
plainer but wealthier girls, but those dayS for me are 
gone for ever. ‘Nothing shall now stand between me 
and myambitiog. ‘Now, to return to our subject, what 
is your plan about Amber ?” 

“Tt is this,”.eaid Jasper, quietly. “ You must drive 
ber forth from Courtney Hall; make her think she is 
not wanted here; impress upon Ber in your @ubtle 
womanly way that her birth may not ha¥e™been 
honourable; pack her off to London this very night 
in the rain and drizzle—and then my work will be 
easy,!” 

* But why not propose to her here ?” 

“Because her mind is now full of Sir Ralph, and 
she would probably refuse me. Once let her taste the 
bitterness of life, and even my arms will be a welcome 
refuge to her. I think she disliked me at first, but 
that feeling has, I hope, completely worn away. Sir 
John liked me, and that fact may have weight with 
her. Ah! I have the idea!” 

“ What is it ?” 

“ You must go to her room, Blanche,” replied Jas- 
per, with some animation, “and tell her all | instructed 
you tosay. Advise her to leave immediately. And 
then you can say that I would like to see her a mo- 
ment before her departure, and that I shall be in the 
kiosk on the lawn, Tell her that I havesomething of 
importance to say to her.” 

* But she may not wish to see you, or anybody!” 

“ She will see me if you tell her I particularly desire 
it. I will propose to her there. You will have pre- 
pared her to accept me by making her as miserable as 
possible! Perhaps, on the impulse of the moment, 
she may accept me!” 

His eyes gleamed with anticipated triumph, and he 
continued, in softer, gentler tones : 

“If she refuses me, I shall let her <o to the great 
city, encounter its wiles and snares, be cheated and 
robbed, and in her greatest distress appear as her 
good angel—and I shall have so perfected my plans 
that she will drop into my arms as her rightful home. 
To tell you the truth, Blanche,” he added, “ I love the 
girl. I not only see what she is, but what she will 
be !” 

“Love her, Jasper? That is impossible !” 

“Not so, Blanche,” replied her brother. “ Perhaps 
it is beeause 1 know myself and you so well, that I 
admire her rare truthfulness and her honesty of soul! 
As to her plainness of feature and muddy complexion, 
I care little for them. If she never should grow hand- 
somer, I have beauty enough for us both!” and he 
smiled. ‘She is such a contrast to the ordinary wo- 
man, that I bave not only fallen in love with her, but 
I believe I would gladly marry her, if I knew she 
would never have a penny !” 

“How imprudent! How foolish! I am, sure, Jas- 
per, that [ would never allow my feelings to run away 
with me to such an extent. I am greatly interested 
in Sir Ralph—I should say I loved him, if he asked 
me the question—but I would not marry him if he 
were Cceprived of his wealth! However, do as you 
like. I will assist you to the best of my ability.” 

“Thanks, Blanche. Now go to Amber, and carry 
out your part well. I will go to the kiosk and.await 
her arrival there!” 

Blanche nodded and arose, with a look of resolve in 
her soft blue eyes, and after receiving a few further 
directions from her brother, left the room and pro- 


Conscience my only prop. Anon. 

Taprine lightly at Amber's door, Blanche listened 
in vain amoment for@ response, and then entered the 
apartmenf, 

Amber was still lying upon the couch where she 
had thrown herself after her interview with Ralph, 
but the wild violenes of her grief had spent itself. 
Her brain throbbed, her heart lay heavy aud hopeless 
in her bosom, and still her longing prayer wes for 
death. hei 
Her maid was bathing Amber's head with Cologne 
water, and*uttering tender exclamations over her 
young mistress, under the impression that Amber's 
yiolent grief was on accountof the death of the 

‘on 


et. ’ # 
“ Do I intrude?” asked Blancha, gently, advancing 


into the 
“Not at all, dear Blanche!” returned Amber, 






maid, “ yous D now; Yon need not me, 
again this anless Lring !”. © ERE 
The maid and pow. se 
gh the semi-darknegs, 





clasping her hand, as. 


isthe matter ? Are you still 
‘8 h 2” 


Withe sob, A id her head impulsi 
on her compapion’s aud nestled there as 
a refuge from all her ; 

“iq needed as Ido now!” she sobbed. 


“Oh, if he copld only died at home! If I could 
only have héard hhislast-words! If Icould only have 
kissed hint once more! Oh, if I had only knowa when 
he wentaway what was going to happen !” 

“My poor darling!” gaid Blanche, in a tone of 
assumed tenderness that thoroughly imposed upon the 
artless and unsuspecting girl beside her. ‘‘ As I sat 
weeping in my own room, the thought one 
occurred'to me to come and mingle my tears wi 
yours. I have not lost everything, as you have, 
dear, but, oh, I feel for you! I have the deepest 
sympathy for you. I have so realised to-day that 
you have no adviser, no woman-friend to counsel 
you——” 

“ You forget Mrs. George !” 

“No, I do not. In her sphere as housekeeper, Mrs. 
George is unequalled, but she knows very little of the 
world, Amber. She is not a proper guide and coun- 
sellor for a young lady !” 

“Won't you be my friend, then ?” said Amber, 
putting her arms around Blanche. “You are older 
than 1, know more about the world, and TI shall -be 
glad to have your advice at times, if you will beso 
good as to interest yourself in me. Besides, papa 
praised yon to me a great deal, and advised me to 
make you my Triend. I know he would thaak you for 
counselling me, if he were alive! I used always to 
go tohim. Oh, I miss him so!” 

“ T know you do!” said Blanche, stroking her hair. 
“ But, Amber, dear, did you know that you need an 
adviser now ?” 

Amber started, and inquired what her comyanion 
meant ? 

* Put your head down on my shoulder again, and | 
I will tell you !” said Blanche, with an evil expression 
in her eyes. “It is rather a difficult task I have 
taken upon myself, but my regard for you is my great 
motive. Did you know, Amber, that it is wrong and 
immodest for you to remain here longer ?” 

“No, no!" cried Amber. ‘“ Ralph said he would 
be my brother——” 

“He said so!” interrupted Blanche, softly and 
sweetly, “but, my poor Amber, if you had heard what 
he said to me——” 

“ What was it?” exclaimed the girl, starting up. 
“Oh, tell me, Blanche. What did he say ?” 

Blanche hesitated a moment. She was unscrupu- 
lous,as she had confessed to her brother, but she 
shrank instinctively from anything that could be 
called acrime. And it suddenly seemed to her that 
it was very like a crime to crush Amber's hopes, 
to steep Amber’s soul in the deepest misery. Buta 
recollection that her own future grandeurs depended 
upon the removal of Amber from her sphere of action, 
decided her to continue in her evil course, and she 
answered : 

“Ralph said he supposed you'd be quartered upon 
him for life, unless he could marry you off his hands. 
He declared that he wouid not marry you, and that, 
if his father could have known of the aversion he 
now feels for you, Sir John would never have de- 
sired him to marry you, He also said that your pre- 
sence here would drive him elsewhere!” 

“Oh, no! no?” cried Amber, rousing from the 
stupor into whieh the cruel words of Blanche had 


her Ralph Sosls great hesitation,in allying himself ¢, 
not 


more. Itis cruel to torture you by repeating py) hed 
words!” a ae 

“Oh, do tell me all!” eried Amber, implorin.) 
“Don't keep anything back from me. [Ij you dot 
shall imagine it to be @ great deal worse! 5... 
Blanche, do tell me all!” tie 

“I will, then, Amber. I cannot refuso ~, 
appeal,” responded Blanche. “And perhaps ; vill 
be better for you to know the whole truti: .: ,.... 
Ralph has all the pride of hisrace. He reminj.) ,.. 
that the Courtneys had always wedded women y ™ 





had come of angj lineage, and he declare) jj.). 
self surpeieal thet his fathes could have desired hin 
to marry a nameless girl——” 

Amber moaned bitterly. 


-*You will understand, of course, dear Amber,” 
continued Blanche, with assumed tenderness, «:);; 
there is a mystery about your parentage, and tha; <;, 





il 
owing what person might not force bins; 
a hig’ as yout ether’ or what kind of canes 

a zh 5 not aia to be your mother !” 

eI ’ tid Amber, huskily. 
4“ Php hesitation Sir Ralph expressed to mo iy 
forms. I spoke in your favour, Amber, ani 
claims——” 


a did wrong, Blanche!” cried Amber, jr 
with woynded delicacy. “Oj, how 
upon him—none what- 

me and formed a plan io 

his son, but that plan gives me no clain 
have mo wish to foree myself uy 

Snot marry him unless he loved ine! 

Thall never dare to meet him again! 

‘mae to the heart!” 

* Don't he so grieved, Amber !” said Blanche, some- 
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what at her companion’s manifestation o! 
a 9 nothing that could wound you—in- 
deed 1 I simply. mentioned that Sir John 
had wi to bring about your marriage, but I was as 
careful Four name as though you liad 
been my si t praised your good qualities, 
darling, and surely I may -praise my friend, may | 
not?” 


Amber was reassured by this explanation. 

“Pardon my hastiness, dear Blaschie,” she said, 
penitently. “I misunderstood you. I thought you 
had urged Ralph to marry me!” 

“ No, deary I was as careful of ‘your delicacy as [ 
would have been of my-owa -But-had I been inclined 
to urge Sir Ralph, I should ,have been deterred by a 
confidential remark he made to me. He told me that 
he was very lonely, now that Sir John is dead; that 
he had left the University forever; and that, in order 
to put an end to your false hopes, and also on accoust 
of his loneliness, tié ‘should very soon bring home s 
wife to the Hall s 

“A wife!” wailed Amber. 
married ?” 

* Yes, as soon as such an event would be proprr. 
He will have to wait a little while first, out of defer 
ence to the memory of Sir John!” 

“T am almost wild!” said Amber, arising from her 
resting-place. “I cannot stay here, Blauche. 4s 
you say, it would be improper to remain here while 
Ralph regards me as he does. I am only a dependant 
upon his bounty—I have no claim here! I havedoue 
nothing to deserve the treatment I receive as 
daughter of the house. I cannot see Ralpli agaiv. 
Oh, if you’had heard what he said to me this after- 
noon! It was almost as bad as what you have re 
peated tome! I wanted to sigk into the earth aud 
hide my grief and misery! He called me forward 
and designing !” 

“J should think you would hate him, then?” _ 
“Ob, no, no! He never looked handsomer than 
when he spoke so cruelly tome! I never loved him 
better than at that terrible moment! Oh, Blanche, 
you don’t know how I love him! You don’t know 
how noble and generous he is—and I do! [ lovelim 
yet, and it is because I love him that I must go away 
from the Hall. Don’t youthink I had best go 
“I would go, if I were you!” said Blanche, wit 
pretended reluctance. “ But you must judge for your 
self, Amber !” : “ 
“You would go, if you were me!” cried Amber. 
“Then I know my impulse is right. I want to do . 
papa would have wished me to do, if he could b 
foreseen this hour. I take your words as my gu'% 
dear Blanche, my only friend! I will go to-nighi- 
this very hour!” 

She spoke with feverish energy, and her mannet 
absolutely startled her more quiet companion. ~ 
Blanche made a pretended effort to dissuade Ambet 
from going so soon, but as she intended, her words only 
confirmed the girl’s resolution. a.. 

“Tt is right!” declared Amber; “ other girls ea 
their own livings at my age without having half ay 
education, and why should not 1? Perhaps the strug* 
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-n my daily bread may bring me peace! You 
“ ie e crue ftlent to me, dear Blanche, and I 
shall never forget your kindness 7 

She calmed her wild emotion by a desperate effort, 
lighted a candle, for the evening had come on, and 

athe face and hands in cold water. 
pathed her ; n 

“You are really going, then ?” asked Blanche. 

“Yes, dear, I am really going. It seems as though 

my heart was on fire and the night air would cool it” 
"Blanche went to one of the windows, lifted the cur- 
tain and looked out. . 
“Jt is alovely night, Amber,” she said. ‘* There 
is both moonlight and starlight. I thought an hour 
veo that we should have rain, but the clouds have 
“ite cleared away. You will have a pleasant time 
for your journey.” 

“All times are alike to me now !” moaned Amber. 

“Shall you go down to see Sir Ralph once more ?” 
asked Blanche, aasionst 

“No. You will tell him in the morning that I am 

one, will you not? I cannot see him again !” 

“J will tell him, as you desire !” 

« And you will tell Mrs. George too?” asked Amber. 
a] cannot see her either. She might want me to re- 
main, or try to dissuade me from going. _ Tell her I 
jove her, dear Blanche, but I had not strength to bid 
her farewell !” 

Blanche promised to fulfill these requests. 

Amber then brought out a hand travelling-bag and 
nroceeded to pack it with necessary articles forthe 
future, She put up her little store. of money and 
jewels given her by Sir John, or by Lady Courtney, 
a Tew changes of clothing, etc., and then said: 

“ These things were all given me by my father, and 
for his sake I shall retain them. Everything else I 
leave. I have packed away a locket which papa gave 
me, which has ‘Ralph’s picture on one side and papa’s 
on the other—that too, I shall keep! Ralph need 
never know that I have it with me. You don’t 
think it would be wrong for me to retain it, do you, 
Blanche ?” 

Miss Longley replied in the negative. 

“And will you tell Ralph in the morning that I 
hope some day to be able to repay him for his parents’ 
kindness and love to me?” 

Blanche assented, adding : 

“Have you plenty of money, Amber?” 

“Oh, yes, a great plenty. Poor papa used to give 
me much more than I could ever use!” 

“T wish, Amber,” said Blanche, somewhat puzzled 
how to make the request, “that you would see Jasper 
before you go. He was talking to me of you just 
before I came in here. We were discussing Sir Ralph’s 
harsh remarks about you, and I said if Sir Ralph had 
spoken of me in that manner I should leave the Hall 
this very night. And then Jasper said that you were 
atrue woman, and that you would go, he was sure. 
Itold him I was coming in here to see you, and he 
begged me to ask you, if you thought of going away, 
to grant him a few minutes’ interview. e has some- 
thing of importance to say to you!” 

“I can't see any one, Blanche!” said Amber. ‘ Tell 
Jasper T cannot, please!” 

“Just a few minutes, darliag!” pleaded Blanche, 
caressingly. “Jasper is in the kiosk on the lawn, and 
the moonlight makes it very light. Dosee him. Sir 
John thought so much of Jasper, you know !” 

Still Amber hesitated. In her present chaotic state 
of mind she shrank from meeting any one. Even words 
of sympathy bearing on her present grief would have 
cut her soul like a knife. 

“You will see him, I know, for my sake,” whis- 
pered Blanche. “But you haven't told me where you 
are going! LTadvise youtagoto London. You will 
be sure to get employment in that great city!” 

“Then Iwill go to London,” said Amber. “It is 
only a mile or so to the station by the nearest way, 
80 the walk will do me good. I wouldn’t order the 
carriage for the world, lest Ralph or Mrs, George 
should see me before I go !” 

She bade Blanche farewell, but her friend insisted 
upon accompanying her downstairs to. a side door 
°pening upon one of Sir John’s favourite povehes, and 
here the two girls held a further conversation. 

‘ I must go now!” at length said Amber. , ‘‘ I shall 
® tov soon for the. train, but I can walk slowly to pass 
the time away. Good-by !” 

“Good-by ‘” returned Blanche, kissing the pallid, 
srici-stricken face of Amber, “Do go’ and see Jas- 
ber. There he is: in the kiosk. | Seo him. at least 
“ecause Sir John loved him !” 
4@gently pushed Amber from-her, and watched 

porch as she stepped out 


gle 
have 


her from the side of, the 
Upoa the lawn, 


CHAPTER XIII 


Trt not the treason of those smiling loolss, 
Tor a ye have their guileful trains. well trode, 
Th ey are liken unto golden hooks 
‘at from the foolish fish their bates do hide. 
Spenser. 


Aumosr mechanically Amber took her way towards 


| the kiosk, with eyes that were blinded by fast-falling 
tears, and with a heart torn by conflicting emotions. 

How changed from: its late sunsiine was her lot! 

She did not dare trast herself to look back upon the 
Hall, so long her happy home, lest she should be ut- 
terly overcome by thé © sweét “mnéimorics associated 
with it. 

Her grief at the supposed death of Sir John, her 
devoted and) all-absorbing love for Ralph, and the 
thought that'hé must despisé and perhaps late her, 
were all rending her soul at that moment. 

To gosomewhere, anywheré—anywhere to relieve 
Sir Ralph of lier distasteful presence—this was the 
one prevailing idea that moved her. 

She was convinced that she was doing right in 
abandoning the home to Whicti shé had no claim save 
that granted by charity, yet the execution of this con- 
viction was a task that requived all the hevoism of her 
nature. 

As she neared the kiosk, she struggled. with her 
emotions anew, and managed to acquire’ an:outward 
appearance of calmness. 

The next instant she was in Jasper’s presence, 
sinking upon a seat near him, and he promptly hastened 
to her. 

“ Blanche has expressed a fear,” he said, in his 
softest tones, taking her hand—‘‘a fear that the late 
chauges at the Hall threaten to rob usof your preseuce. 
Is this indeed so ?” 

“It is—it is,” sobbed Amber, “I no longer feel 
at home here, but see and know that Iam an intruder. 
Iam going to London to-night!” 

“To London?” echoed Jasper, astonished at her 
firmness. “It is » great venture-for a young girl 
like you, Amber, to gotoa great city like Loudon ; 
but from my knowledge of your’ ¢haracter, I’ should 
judge that you could not fail to.do well there!” 

Amber was interested and encowraged by this as- 
surance. 

She had visited London several times with her 
adopted parents, but knew little of the metropolis, and 
had little idea where to go en her arrival. She had 
always stopped at Sir John’s town-house, but its doors 
must be closed to her now, and she said, with some 
eageruess : 

‘*‘T thank you, Mr. Longley, for the encouragement 
you give me. Do you think I could get anything to 
do tliere ?”’ 

Jasper replied by telling her that be had no doubt 
whatever on the subject, and added: 

“ You must allow me toassist you, Amber. Depend 
upon meas upon a brother. And don’t call me Mr. 
Longley. Use Blanche’s privilege of saying Jasper. li 
you don’t, I shall feel offended.” 

He spoke lightly aud pleasantly, and with a certain 
fascination of manner that Amber bad never ob- 
served in him before, and which she. did not now 
resist. He had the tact, too, to speak.ia the same re- 
spectful, deferential manner.as he had done when he 
believed she would inherit a portion of Sir Jobn’s 
wealth, and this deference was like balm to the girl’s 
wounded heart, 

“ You forget,” she said, ‘the difference new in our 
statiovs. You area gentlemam by birth, while 1 do 
not know my own name! It wasdifferent when I 
was Sir John Courtuey’sadopied dauglter, but uow I 
am alone and friendless re 

“Not while I live!” declared Jasper, with suiden 
energy. “Oh, Amber, I must speak! I must tell 
you how I love you!” And besank upon his knees 
before the astonished girl. ‘‘ I came to Courtney Hall 
afew months ago with a heart that had never been 
touched by any of the gay beauties | had met in 


John, and saw your thousand good qualities, I in- 
voluntarily did homage to you by rendering up my 
heart! Will you accept it, Amber ?” 

The girl was distressed as well as astonished by this 
address, but she must have been more or less than 
woman not to have been touched. by Jasper’s earnest- 
ness and emotion, 

“Indeed, indeed, Jasper,” she faltered, ‘I did. not 
dream of such a thing. Please rise!.. You will marry 
some wealthy lady, k hope. Remember low plain— 
even homely I am. Your choice would be ridiculed 
by all your friends.” 

“Tf it were, I should not notice them!” exclaimed 
Jasper, with vehemence. ‘‘Dearer to me is your 
plainness, Amber, than any other woman’s beauty ! 
But you are not homely! Have I not seen the lustre 
of your eyes—the most beautiful ¢yes J,ever saw—and 
the changing hue of your cheek? Ave; not your 
hands,” and he took one of them, “ the master-work of 
nature? Oh, Amber, be my wife! Tis is a@hard, cold, 
pitiless world that you are seeking to enter. Let me 
shield you from it!” 

Whatever private reasons or desigus he might 
have in connection with Amber, one fact was evident 
—he was sincerely and deeply in Jove with her! His 
long experience with the.svorld Lad.given him a keen 
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society ; yet when I saw you, learned from the house- | that1 can do for you,” declared Jasper, earnestly. 
keeper, Mrs. George, your unfailing devoticn to Sir | * I can at least see you driven to a goo hotel. Why 





insight into human nature, and he had not failed to 
detect that nature had shrined one of her noblest 
hearts, loftiest minds, and tenderest’ souls, in the 
person of. Sir John Courtney’s adopted daugiiter. 

“Iam deeply grateful to you for your offer of 
marriage,” said Amber, as soon as she could command 
her thoughts and voice, ‘ and greatly astonished that 
I should have inspired such love in you! But, 
Jasper, I cannot be your wife I shail never marry!” 

“* And may I ask the reason ?” asked Longley, rising 
from his kneeling pesition. 

* Yes,” answered the girl, her sallow check flush- 
ing with embarrassment. “ It is, perhaps, due to you 
to know the reason. I love another. It is, unhappily, 
no secret, or I should not confess it!” 

“You love Sir Ralph ?” said Jasper, in tones of 
passionate regret. “And he flings from him the 
Priceless gem for which I would give my soul! Oh, 
Amber, forget Lim! He issoon to be married, I fear. 
Let me try to win you to forgetfilaess of him!” 

The girl shook her head sadly. 

“ With me to love at all,” she said, “is to love for 
ever! My love for him has been the growth of 
years. It was fostered by Sir John! For years 
I read all Ralph's letters home—and they were 
frequent—aud over those loving, entliusiastic letters 
my heart went out to him! I had his picture, 
given me by his father, and I have it yet! He used 
to send me loving messages and notes, describing the 
lands he visited, and picturing for me tle scenes he 
admired. But when he came to sée me,” she added, 
with a burst of passionate bitterness, “and beheld 
my faceand form, it was enough! He loathed me, 
I know he did !” 

“ He is a brute!” ejaculated Jasper. 

“ Hush! he is not!” declared Amber. “ Héis nos 
to blame that he loves beauty, nor that I am repul- 
sive! You must not speak against him! Iff could 
believe him bad, or anything save what he is—the 
noblest, purest, and best of men—I might uproot my 
love for him. But to me he must always be the one 
man inthe universe! I daresay,” she added, with a 
mournful smile, “I don’t talk much as a girl of 
sixieen might be expected to, but I was brought up 
among elderly people, and am old for my age. From 
these confidences, Jasper, you will see that I am in 
earnest in refusing you !” 

There was a gentle dignity in her manner that 
convinced her companion that if he hoped ever to win 
her hand it could ouly be by waiting uutil her present 
great sorrow had worn off its keen edge. He there- 
fore resamed his seat, and said, in atone that was 
full of sadness : 

“Your word is law tome, Amber. But, if I may 
not. be your accepted lover, at least let me be your 
friend. If youare in any trouble or danger, apply 
tome. If you need assistance, call freely upon me. 
Treat me as a brother, make me useful to you!” 

Pleased that her refusai had not angered “him, for- 
getting her former antipathy to him, remembering 
Sir John’s respeet for him, and believing in his noble- 
néss_ and goodness, as shown by his words and 
actions, Amber gave him ler. hand, and, promised to 
regard him as a friend and brother. 

“ Then I shall ask ar instant favour of you, Amber,” 
he rejoined. “I have been thinkiug, for several 
days, of goiug to Loudon, and you must now permit 
me.to hurry my departure and attend. you thither— 
if you are indeed resolved on going!” 

“Oh, I must go—and to-night,” she faltered. 
“ There is a through trains But I must uot trouble 
you to look after me——” 

‘It’s no trouble, Amber, but a pleasure; fle little 


not ask for Sir Ralph's carriage to take you to the 
station ?” 

* Oh, no—not for the world,” answered Amber, 
quickly. “I donot want him to kuow yet that I 
am going. He would have so many questions to 
ask—he would feel called upon, if ouly for the sake of 
appearances, to do and say so many disazreeable 
things! No, no, Jasper—I must leaye before he 
even suspects that 1 am going. Ouce I am away, 
he will breathe freer !” 

“ Bat Blauche—you will, surely bid her adieu?” 
suggested Jasper. 

“T have done so already. See! Iam all ready for 
my departure, and am not going back to the Hall 
again. I willnot live upon tie bounty of one who’ 
regards me as wicked and designing. I will not live 
with him and his wife—never, never!” 

Jasper smiled quietly to himself at the turn affairs 
had taken, and then said: 

‘“‘Sisce such are your views, Amber, I can only 
assent to them. As the train will soon be at Hepney, 
perhaps we had better, be moving. The distauce is 
not far, and the evening is pleasant. Permit me to offer 
you my arm, Amber, and allow me to carry your 
bag !” 

The proffered assistance was accepted, and the 
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couple walked away towards the village, remaining 
silent until the Hall was shut out from their view be- 
Lind them. 

“ Blanche has promised to send me my things, if 
Sir Ralph is willing,” Amber tlen observed, as if to 
tind relief from her thouglts. “She at least—and 
you, Jasper—will not think unjustly of me!” 

Jasper understood that she spoke for relief, and not 
for information, and he therefore merely uttered a 
brief response. They soon reached the station, and 
took up a position on the platform, awaiting the 
train’s arrival, and Jasper procured tickets for 
London. 

What thoughts thronged upon the mind of Amber 
as she stood there! 

She lived overin a few moments her happy past, 
when she had been carefully shielded-from every sor- 
row by Lady Courtmey and Sir John—when an affec- 
tionate attendant ministered to her every want, and 
she had not a wish ungratified—and when all was 
beautiful and joy-giving in her present and future. 

She had hardly realized the change in her lot 
when a shrill whistle was Leard, and a fiery cyclopean 
eye was seen advancing rapidly *hrough the gloom, 
and the next moment the train had entered the 
station. 

“ First-class, sir? Here you are,” said the guard, 
as the couple advanced. 

He opened the door, and Jasper assisted the maiden 
toenter. The carriage was empty, and Amber 
placed her travelling-bag in the rack and seated her- 
self in acorner, while Jasper placed himself beside 
her. Another moment, and they were whirling 
swiltly away towards London. 

He exerted himself to please and interest his guile- 
less companion. He ransacked his brain for anecdotes 
of wit and humour, andthe result was favourable. 
He had effected a thorough reversion of Amber's seu- 
timents towards himself, and induced her to believe, 
with much self-reproach, that she had hitherto 
wronged him. 

The time thus wore on, and finally Jasper’s voice 
was modulated to a soft even tone, that was almost 
monotonous, as he saw how weary Amber looked, and 
Low drowsiness was pressing upon her eyelids, 

The poor girl had slept but little since the burial 
of Sir John, and her violent emotions still further 
exhausted her, so that she soon feii into a troubled 
doze. 

And then Jasper Longley took his own travelling 
sual and wrapped it around her, the air being chilly, 
and, resuming his own seat, also gave himself up 
to sleep—a sleep as peaceful as that of an innocent 
child, 

The hours passed, and Amber was the first to wake. 
When she noticed the shaw! around her, her heart 
involuntarily warmed towards her companion, as was 
evident by her manner, when he awakened soon 
after. 

“We must be near our journey’s end,” declared 
Jasper, consulting his watch. “ We shall get in very 
early, but you'll have no difficulty in finding a good 
hotel open. If you'll allow me, I will send you to a 
good quiet house, where you will be free from all 
aunoyances, and where you can arrange your future 
course at your leisure.” 

Amber accepted the offer with thanks. 

“I hope you'll keep me informed of your move- 
ments. It would be a great comfort to me to always 
know of your welfare.” 

“ T shall not fail to doso!” returned Amber, warmly 
and gratefully. “I shall never forget your kindness 
to me in my distress, Jasper, and I shall always let 
you know of my movements, since you are so kind as 
to take an interest in them!” 

The conversation became friendly, and Jasper took 
care to throw in such sentiments occasionally as 
could not fail to raise him in the esteem of his com- 
panion, so that when the train arrived in London, 
aud the guard opened the door, it came about very 
naturally that he took charge of her scanty luggage 
and that Amber herself placed her hand within his 
arm, and depended upon him for guidance. 

He summoned a cabman, placed the maiden in the 
vehicle, and said: 

“Here I leave you for the present, Amber. I must 
be careful of your reputation, as censorious people 
might say something if I accompanied you to your 
liotel. I must therefore go elsewhere, but I will call 
upon you to-morrow and see wliat success you 
will have had. Adieu, then, till to-morrow at three!” 

He pressed her hand warmly, and then said to the 
cabman : 

“Take this young lady to the Arundel Hotel, 
Albemarle Street.” 

He lifted his hat gracefully, and walked away, 
while Amber was driven to her destination, where 
she was soon seated in a neat front-room, before a 
glowing grate. 

“How good Jasper was and is!” she said, leaning 
wearily back in her easy chair. ‘“ How delicate in 
. 


his attentions—how thoughtful of my good name— 
how sincere in his love for me! Ihave done him 
great injustice !” 

(To be continued.) 








SONGS OF YORE. 


On, wake again that dormant strain 
That long hath slept in silent cells: 

Sound forth that olden strain again, 
For of a joy it tells; 

We must not let ths music sleep, 
That ever gave a gladdening thrill ; 

But rouse it from its slumber deep, 
That it may vibrate sweeter still. 


Time cannot dim the spirit eye, 
Nor break the wondrous heart of soul, 
Though it may long neglected lie, 
And weary years may onward roll ; 
The humen heart is ever like 
An old “ Cremona,” waiting till 
Some master-hand its strings shall strike 
To make our hearts with passion thrill. 


‘Tis ever thus—the same old tale— 
The same old story told before ; 

The heart that long hath lived to wail 
Smiles at the sound of songs of yore; 

For memories come thronging in, 
Borne by the magic of the song, 

And waking echoings within 
The bosom that have slept so long. 





TRUE LOVE'S DIFFICULTY. 


CHAPTER L 


WE do not intend to draw sucha complete portrait 
of the austere visage of Mr. Gregory Bonvill that 
the reader can recall it to the mind’s eye at pleasure; 
we will briefly say that he was a man of middle age, 
of aristocratic bearing, and of high standing and su- 
perior education. 

He bore and exhibited ample evidences of extraor- 
dinary firmness of character ; but his passions, though 
potent to excess, were ruled by a subtle will, and by 
a highly pampered misconception. 

His ideas and arguments upon the fundamental 
principles of right and wrong were as dissimilar from 
common recognizance as liberality is as far distant 
from the two extremes of prodigality and avarice. 
A Cicero could notin a thousand years have con- 
vinced him that fallacy abounded amidst the 
splendour, but, unhappily, the fanaticism of his dis- 
course. 

He fed his vanity on an impression of a singular 
superiority, and naturally tenacious and perverse, he 
cherished his opinions and views upon all points 
with that care and steadfastness agreeing with his 
peculiar temperament. 

Passion, ancient and more vigorous in its old 
age, and pfide going hand in hand with the nourished 
distortion of the faculty of reasoning, clouded his 
principles and all that is morally beautiful in man, and 
rendered him, in his covetous blindness, capable of 
twisting all his projects and actions to a compatible 
bearing with his own peculiar code of honour and 
propriety. 

There are but too many in this world, who, like Mr. 
Gregory Bonvill, put not the means to the test while 
carrying out the purpose. 

Mr. Gregory Bonvill was to most people an enigma 
they did not attempt to solve. 

It was always impossible to please him, and the 
easiest matter in the world to incur his displeasure or 
entail his vindictiveness. 

Yet, oh, the wonder! though existing in selfish 
opposition to the established rules of life, he could, 
by another medium, understand the firm and infirm 
characteristics of other individuals than himself. 

Troubles, many of them, often disturbed his equa- 
nimity, and caused him harassing annoyances; but 
he agreed with the tyrant that ruled him, and like a 
caged bird, conscious after a struggle of its imprison- 
ment, he had brought himself to be contented within 
the circle of his passions, and to give way to their 
many requirements. 

Mr. Gregory Bonvill was a widower. 

He had only one child, Alice, who had arrivec at 
an age when it became necessary that her future set- 
tlement in life should be thought of. 

Mr. Gregory Bonvill was consequently on the alert. 
This was substantially his business, for he argued 
that his daughter was too young and inexpe- 
rienced to make such a “bargain “as his position 
called-for. 

He had found for her a husband, whom he re- 
presented to be of good family, wealth and influence. 
But—it is an old story—the suitor was not the man. 


daughter's “little antipathies and fancies” a, “Ky 


idleand foolish caprice of a child, and the coquettish 


nonsense of the feminine mind.” 

With the nobler sentiments of his mind clouge 1b 
passion and avarice, he allowed not his daugh 4 
those emotions and preferences peculiar to hey ay 

He cousidered her solely amenable to his will in 1! 
cases, and accountable to him for every act, whethe 
serious or simple. te 

Doubtiess had he lived in the time of tle Council 
of Trent he would have disputed her claim to g dead: 
for, tracing the course of his argument, he must hag, 
believed that, in the absence of the passions, th M 
scat existed not. 

Alice, he thought, should be quite willinz and oq. 
tentedto yield a passive obedience to his better yy. 
eos and experience; but, at all events, to \js 
will. 

She was young, had just advanced from girlioy 
to the matured condition of womanhood. 

She had been maintained at her parent's expense 
had enjoyed every luxury and comfort, and the Joa: 
she could do in return for all this, would be to placy 
herself at her father’s unconditional disposal wie. 
ever he considered it expedient for her to form a qo. 
sirable and lucrative matrimonia! engagement, __ 

Mr. Gregory Bonvill believed not in real love, no; 
in affection and fidelity; he reviled and lauzhed x 
the preference for honest poverty, when craft coulj 
secure the means of secular consideration and gain, 

He thought position, wealth, aud influence the para- 
mount objects necessary to siveeten life, and x 
their alluring shrine he bowed. 

The man Mr. Gregory Bonvill had found for go se- 
rious a purpose as marriage with his child was alty. 
gether unsuited to the girl whom he expected to taks 
to the altar. 

He was of a mind and disposition constitutionally 
weak, and his worldly pelf and aristocratic iuactivy 
Lad been his rato. 

His nature was incapable of feeling a tender affec- 
tion; there was not an apparent quality in his effemi- 
nate andalmost imbecile composition wort!y of the 
attention of a true woman. Yet, without a mur 
mur, Alice was to link her fate with a partuer so dis- 
tasteful and worthless. 

She had murmured, however; she had refused to 
have thrust upon her @ man whom she could neither 
love nor respect. 

Her father had reasoned, raved, commanded; but 
she had avoided the dread issue. 

He had threatened to discard her, to send her penni- 
less into the street unless she yielded; but Alice still 
held out. 

But her passionate and despairing appeals to his 
lenity as a parent were frozen in their birth by his 
ease and stoical nonchalance; and Alice had the 
misery to perceive that she appealed to a heart of 
stone, toa nature adamantine, to a soul unyielding 
ani resolute. 

The immolation of all her future hopes by one 

repugnant and annihilating act seemed to be inerii- 
able. \ 
And so Alice, half-broken in spirit, remained ia 
suspense and torture, while her father, with his ua- 
yielding tenacity, sojourned in town day after day, 
supplying his luxurious wants, seeking novel gratii- 
cations, and calmly calculating how many days 
could possibly elapse before his daughter wou'l 
weary of her trials incurred in holding out agains 
his required recognition of absolute submissiou, 
and become an unwilling and miserable wife. 





CHAPTER IL 


Mr. Grecory Bonvitt was seated in his luxu- 
rious drawing-room one evening, when the arrival, 
quite unexpected, of Mr. Augustus Elworthy Hol- 
man, was announced. 

“ Alone?” 

“Yes, sir,” was the reply. , 

In a very few minutes the visitor was ushered into 
the presence of Mr. Gregory Bonvill, his intended 
father-in-law. 

Mr. Augustus Elworthy Hoffman, now in the 
twenty-third year of his age, had been born withs 
silver spoon in his mouth, and from the cradle to the 
time when we introduce him to the reader's not, 
had been reared in the excess of indulgence and sel- 
love. : 
He had had education and travel, but counter 
fluences had destroyed the benefits of both. 

He was dressed in a very dashing style; wor * 
profusion of hair and moustachios, metamorphosed bj 
art from the high red hue idered fashionable 10 
Parisian circles to the beauty and gloss of jet re 
Jewellery dazzled the eye and offended good taste, #” 
a golden-headed cane performed the latest evolutiom 
The fashion of his apparel aud appearance was peor 











Mr. Gregory Bonvill was pleased to regard his 


liarly exact, and his boasted ability in the then ph” 
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vailing art of lisping rendered him an accomplished 
“ an.” 

ere coxcomb seated himself with a yawn, 
and having Jaid aside his cane and primrose kids with 
the utmost care, prepared himself for a conference. 

« Aw! and how, my dear sir, do things progress ? 
I have been deucedly anxious in my absence, but now 
hope to hear that the fair Alice has surrendered at 
discretion. Reason must prevail, my dear sir—must 

onion hereupon threw himself back in his 
chair, overcome by exertion, and fanned his face with 
Lis highly perfumed handkerchief. 

Mr. Gregory Bonvill rose up and paced the room. 
He was obviously much excited by the tenor of his 
companion’s introductory remarks. His visitor mani- 
jested impatience. 

“Uds-buddikins! Is there any new feature in the 
matter, Mr. B.—eh ?” 4 

“None,” uttered that gentleman, curtly. 

“Then sit down, my dear sir, and let us converse 
amicably, and to the point. But ere we commence, 
do be good enough to produce a beverage from your 
side-board calculated to moisten with sweetness and 
pleasure the monotony of an argument. Your eau- 
de-vie is capital, but not to the purpose; your vin de 
Bourgoyne rather luscious, vin de Bordeaux quite 
palatable, but hardly apropos. Allow ine the pleasure 
of indulging in your nonpareil vin d’orange. Its 
quality is truly agreeable, and being of pleasing 
{lavour——” 

He was interrupted by a passioaate expression from 
his companion. 

“For heaven’s sake put your folly aside while 
there is yet time, and bea man! Your common- 
sense, if you have any, is at least needed to further 
our purpose——” 

“Aw! permit me to say, sir, that the individual 
before you is unaccustomed both by name and repu- 
tation to be addressed in the language you have 
seen fit to choose in your appeal. By no means, sir.” 

In these modern times there is a sneaking species of 
wisdom which consists in compliance with the basest 
whims and inclinations of those we hate at heart but 
fawn upon in act. A famous satirist has said that it is 
to our own interest to steal upon the blind side, to 
appeal to the affections, to flatter the vanity, to play 
upon the special weaknesses, and to make our fortunes 
out of the folly of others; never to cross a prevailing 
nistake, nor to let conscience grow too strong for our 
interest, nor oppose a mischief that carries majority 
for its recommendation. 

The lucrative views (for, as the reader will see, he 
had such views in connection with his daughter's 
uatrimonial alliance) of Mr. Gregory Bonvill allured 
sycophancy, and compelled the mean submission of 
his better principles to the passion of ambition and 
purpose. And though his finer perceptions recoiled 
irom the task, covetousness compelled him to adopt the 
pusillanimous course of base compliance and servile 
assent. y 

Circumstances tended to place these two men in a 
state of mutual dependence; and had their charac- 
ters and position borne a complete similarity, the 
independence of one might have deterred both from 
their attempt at unjust and cruel coercion. 

Mr. Augustus Elworthy Hoffman had not the sta- 
mina, the craft and the caution of his companion ; he 
had uot the determination and’ self-denial 
by Mr. Gregory Bonvill. But he bad by birth and ex- 
perience that heedlessness and reckless thought for 
elect that gave him the advantage over the other’s 
more subtle characteristics. He, therefore, carried the 
majority of force, and could command the larger share 
of submission. 

; How many, holding their nobler qualities in sub- 
jection, to satisfy a transient phantasm, haste to 
cater to the same miserable buzzards of society ! 

Mr. Gregory Bonvill, by stern force of will, bowed 
to his alluring position, and masked contumely with 
‘glowing deception. Yet, by common intuition, and 
*y virtue of inherent deceit, these two more perfectly 
understood each other’s relative position, and by the 
very emotions pictured on their countenance they read 
the secret of each other’s soul. 

-_ Gregory Bonvill’s reply to the cutting remark 
of tis companion was very characteristic. He said: 
Pt. Mistake the application of my remarks; the 
an in which we shall soon stand to each other 
tein oes away with the ceremony you are inured 
a — usual circles, and gives me the privilege of 
oa speech, which should be received in a 
difice ating spirit. You are fully aware of the past 

rin we blecking my path in my endeavours to 

”__ 8 Alice and yourself to an amicable understanding : 
Saas admit that the character of my own child is 
= known to myself than to you, and I think you 
te hot deny that my efforts to teach you the secret 

‘. a and conquest have met with little atten- 
tindy to ‘on in the past. It las always been my 

uther any favourable move I have propa- 





gated for you by my advice and counsel, given through 
experience to the fastidiousness of tie girl’s character ; 
and I must say, unreservedly, that you have upon 
every occasion pulled down, by some unlucky act, 
every promised success in the second stage of progress. 
But enough of this. I have a proposal to make. We 
have beat about the bush too long to hope for success 
in theory, and I have determined to now put into 
strict practice my parental command; and if you will 
call here three days hence you shall receive from Alice 
an affirmative response to your suit.” 

“ Aw! you don’t say so, my dear sir! Really, you 
give new life to my almost frozen hopes. The pros- 
pect is really chawming! I feel a sort of intoxicating 
bisa invigorating sensation—ecstatic auticipa- 
tion !” 

He paused, overcome by his emotion. 

Mr. Gregory Bonvill continued: 

“TI would, however, counsel you to remember——” 

“A glass of your vin d'orange, my dear sir! ‘twill 
give us wit and open our hearts; it will give strength 
to our understanding and stimulate our faculties on this 
momentous ocvasion. Your very good health, my dear 
sir, and success to our enterprise !” 

Mr. Gregory Bonvill bowed in stern silence. He 
dared not trust his voice in its utterance for several 
minutes. He at length resumed: 

“TI would, however, counsel you to remember the 
character you have to storm, and to prepare yourself 
accordingly. I shall to-morrow confer with Alice ; 
and the result may be that yous difficulties will be less 
imposing than the present circumstances would suggest. 
But be prepared for a storm.” 

“Aw! then you are going {to place before her tho 
actual state of the case ?” said his companion, iuterro- 
gatively. 

“TI think it will be necessary,” replied Gregory 
Bonvill drily. 

“ A wise conviction, my dear sir! It will remedy all 
evils, and save time. We shall conquer to a certainty ! 
I feel most jubilant!” 

Mr. Augustus Elworthy Hoffman refilled his empty 
glass in simpering triumph. 


CHAPTER IIL 


A FEw miles from the residence of Mr. Gregory 
Bonvill there lived—and we hope there still lives— 
a farmer of good standing, called Samuel Speedwell. 
His family was a large and happy one, and his worldly 
possessions were extensive and prosperous. 

All he owned were the fruits of enterprise and strict 
industry, and his family had‘all been taught to earn 
every pleasure and enjoyment before they tasted them. 
They had all been used, with wisdom and commenda- 
ble foresight, to depend upon industry and useful em- 
ployment for their livelihood, and were, consequently, 
a most independent and happy family. 

The farmer had, among his collection of “ young- 
sters,” a son of great promise, one who, though well 
pleased with home and its associations, could not 
subdue his aspirations for a broader field of operation 
than his father’s farm-yard and orchards afforded. 

Henry Speedwell, in his twenty-third year, of 
manly, robust, and intellectual character, was the 
gentleman of the family—and a true gentleman he 
made. In his home he was looked upon as something 
superior; he was the pride of parent, brother, and 
sister, the oracle of them all. And the only drawback 
to the completion of his parents’ pride of him was 
their fear that the study of law in “awful Lunnun,” 
would spoil his eyesight. 

When we look upon him for the first time, Henry 
Speedwell is at home luxuriating for a short period, 
the intermission between the “terms,” technically 
so called by the legal profession. We see him stroll- 
ing amidst the charming Euglish rural scenery of his 
father’s estate. 

But he is not alone. 

A young and beautiful lady clings to his arm with 
a confiding, almost passionate trust. Her countenance 
is of a peculiarly beautiful type ; yet sorrow and care 
appear to have had very familiar acquaintauce with 
her. 

Though her expressive features are of noble contour 
and of striking exactness, though nobility of soul and 
good birth are so powerfully mirrored in every linea- 
ment, life and spirit, in the absence of excitement, 
seem to have flitted before the streams of antagonistic 
troubles. She speaks: 

“ Henry, he will never relent.” 

It seemed as though the words were the proclama- 
tion of despair to the expiring embers of hope. 

They pursued their way in silence for several 
minutes. 

Suddenly the young man faced his companion with 
a quickness that startled her. In a rich, pathetic 
tone he exclaimed : 

“ Alice, your love for me is as it ever was ?” 

The faintest smile illuminated the ominous cloud of 
settled sadness, and tke gentlest glow of crimson for 





a moment changed the pure whiteness of her cheek , 
the eye shot one flash of spirited and impulsive senti- 
ment as she raised her head, and grasping in eager- 
ness and excessive love the two lands of her betrothed, 
she said: - 

“As ever—as ever! And until death ends this 
weary life!” 

In silence Henry tendered his arm, which was 
again clasped by his fair companion, while he took her 
other haud in his own, and regarded it with thought- 
ful tenderness. 

“Alice, your trustin me strengthens my purpose 
and gives tone to my intents. Pride of my life and 
aspirations! can I thus see you snatched mercilessiy 
from me? Alice, it must not be! My youthful 
dreams must not mock me; we have always been in- 
separable since childhood’s frolics brought us to- 
gether. We were mad for each other, and cruel 
commands must be met by opposition. There are 
bounds which even a parent must recognize. Your 
father has not the right to chain your affections and 
preferences thus. He studies not your earthly happi- 
ness by compelling you to accept fora husband the 
man you loathe and abhor. Oli, Alice, hope of my 
life, dream of my youth, yield not while there is yet a 
chance of success. Your sense of duty and obedience 
is too keen for the force of your father’s illiberality. 
Do not destroy our hopes of happiness by a misguided 
obedience to unfeeling rule. Alice, the strength of 
our love must not wither at the command of difficul- 
ties we feel we cannot obey. I have laboured and 
toiled for one object as a sweet reward—yourself. I 
can command comfort and plenty, and my prospects 
are as bright as fortune and friends can make them. 
Blight not my dreams and hopes, sweet love, by an 
act unjust to yourself. Let me once more see your 
father-——” 

“ No, no,” she gasped, in affrighted tones. 

“Then tell me that we may yet hope.” 

* We may,” she replied, with sudden energy. 

“ Bless you for that! We may yet conquer !” Henry 
exclaimed. 

Alice started slightly. She sorrowfully said: 

“ Henry, be not too exultant, for there is much to 
disappoint. Duty is sacred to me, and I have always 
studied to obey my parent in all things; I have never 
dared to question his discretion. But I will to-mor- 
row appeal to him through the strong voice of our 
wishes. I will bathe his feet with my suppressed 
agony; I will invoke the memory of my suainted 
mother——” 

She was checked by her emotion. 

Harry tenderly said: 

“ Sweet love, your sufferings cut me to the soul; 
yet if they presently bring me that happiness I so 
long for, we shall then reap the reward of our con- 
stancy.” 

They strolled on in prolonged silence. 

Experience shows to us that when we wish to 
learn the character of a man, we do not ask if 
he is honest and true, but we inquire if he is rich 
and a man of fashion. 

And if the answer is in the affirmative we are con- 
tented. 

His wealth and fashion gild, to our partial cyes, 
all his moral and social defects, and conceal every 
attribute of the adventurer and libertine. 

Alice, in her silent stroll, suffering the pangs of 
hope deferred, aud stern opposition to her soul's de- 
sire, thought this in connection with her father and 
his choice for her of Mr. Augustus Elworthy Hoff- 
man. ¢ 

Bitter thought! that he should, of that ‘“ geatle- 
man” and the noble being by her side, prefer the 
former. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tur same day that saw the arrangement between 
Mr. Gregory Bonvill and his intended son-in-law, as 
given in our second chapter, beheld, also, the inter- 
view between Alice and her lover. 

In the morning of the following day Mr. Gregory 
Bonvill sent a message to his daughter to attend him, 
an hour after delivery, in the drawing-room, and re- 
ceived the reply that she was just about to make a 
similar request, and would therefore consider the 
favour a mutual one. 

The style rather surprised her father. . He tried to 
think what could induce Alice to make such a request, 
for his unique method of domestic frigidity had long 
ago taught his daughter never to intrude herself 
upon her parent except at his request. 

Mr. Gregory Bonvill, with his natural perspi- 
cacity, at length fancied he divined her intent, and ho 
was not far wrong in his divination. 

He remombered by accident, in his course of 
thought, that Alice had been away from home the 
preceding day, and he at once said to his mental self 
that she had been over to Speedwell’s, those creatures 
of rural birth and farm-yard culture. 
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He more than presumed that she had seen that. love-| 


sick swain, who, instead of taking to bis natural im- 
plement, the plough, had had the vanity to aspue to a 
profession, aud the hand of a Bon vill. 

She had there again met with his impudent profes- 
sions of love and admiration, had the salutary 
sway of common-sense, brought about by necessary 
admonition, again disturbed, and now requested tlis 
interview to proclaim another rebellion. 

Mr. Gregory Bunvill, after arriving at this conclu- 
sion, prepared himself to meet the contingencies in- 
volved therein. 

In due course Alice made her appearance before 
him. Their meeting was painful indeed. Alice, so 
pale and wan, yet so strong in interest, as the acme of 
expectation, combatting with the dread of. failure, 
swept over her strikingly beautiful countenance, strode 
mechanically toward her ouly natural protector. 

She would, in abject miséry and supplication, have 

Lrown herself at his feet; but he stopped her with an 
impatient wave of the hand, as he coldly said: 

“ Such demonstrations are particularly distasteful 
to me, Alice. I hate supplication because of its total 
ack of dignity and good breeding. Poverty only 
uses such an ally.” 

Alice cllanged very perceptibly.. Words can wound 
the soul more than the most ingenious torture cau 
bruise the body. The veriest slave to the willofa 
tyrant, the most abject tool of despotic sway, 
wil! at times waken from the lethargy and torpor of 
accustomed servility by the sudden touch of a yet 
sensitive cord. Alice stood up erect and firm. Sle 
bitterly said : 

“TI feel almost ashamed, sir, that my experience 
bas notin this taught me the uselessness of appeal to 
your lenity. Yet you must kuow that the great 
principle of tenacity in a vital cause is liable some- 
times to dominate over even our self-respect. I will 
trouble you with no further supplications.” 

The cutting sareasm of Mr. Gregory Bonyill’s in- 
troductory remark had suddenly changed the pre- 
arranged purpose of his daughter. She mentally de- 
termined to change her position. When she ceased 
speaking, Mr. Gregory Bonvili arose with contracted 
brow and stern visage. He slowly and with chilling 
emphasis said: 

“ It is the misfortune of many, and more especially 
of those of your sex, to be unable to appreciate ex- 
perience with a true philosophy. If you Ware awan 
and had gone through the phases of experience that 
I have, you would be more practical and- prompt 
in your views. But you have had no experience— 
you krow nothing of the world and its ways. I 
considered it from the beginning my duty to pro- 
cure for you that station and condition in life: suit- 
able to the name you bear and the charaeter you 
are bound to uphold. I have struggled to find for 
you a mate agreeing in worldly aud influential 
acquirements with what I have aright to expect. You 
have worked directly against my efforts with stubborn 
ingratitude, and have attempted to form, in direct 
opposition to me, a misalliance I can never permit you 
to consummate. You manifest no deference or respect 
for my efforts in your behalf; you consider not my 
solicitude for your future. With a wild and childish 
self-will that is especially disgraceiul in its strength of 
opposition to me, and in its senseless antagonism to 
unrivalled brilliance of prospects, you pretend to re- 
pose what you eall your love upon theson of an un- 
educated and uncouth farmer. I lave reasoned, 
argued, and used every expedient to show to you the 
error in your judgment without avuil. I feel it to be, 
therefore, my bounden though unpleasant duty, as 
well for your own good as for the integrity of our 
name, to use a little of my parental authority in this 
most unfortunate affair. Ihave up to the present 
time Loped that your cultivated tastes and the Bonvill 
ideas would be sufficient to tire you effectually of your 
rural beau. It is peculiarly aggravating to me, how- 
ever, to see you still in the meshes of this person’s 
designs, and I am bound to interdict your further 
intercourse with him in any way from this moment.” 

lice listened in perfect silence until this interdic- 
tion reached her ear. j 

A slight shiver then passed over her, and she eja- 
culated : 

“Callous !” 

‘Miss Bonvill is very choice in her words,” said Mr. 
Gregory Bonvill, with rigorous asperity. 

They rose up simultaneously. With a touching 
pathos, Alice said: 

“Father, though I may be young and inexperienced, 
I have the faculties of a human being. I believe 
myseli competent to form an estimate of a character, 
and to judge between the excellence and the profli- 
gecy of men. You know upon whom I repose my 
affections and my love. Henry is a fitting: partner 
for tle noblest woman earth ever saw ; yet you drive 
me from the only object I can ever love as a hus- 
band. . Your clioice is a singular one in every way. 
M:. Hoffman is not even capable of disguising his 


despicable character at such times as sheer prudence | 


calls for modification... Father, why do you retain 
that mass of ice between me anid your betior mpn'ses ¢ 
Why command me to immolate all for this detestable 
man? Why should parentg! so often, in the gratifica- 
tion of every selfish aud personal whim, assert a right 
to coerce tlie affection existing im another body thau 
their own? Home charity cannet yet be dead in the 
world; yet, alas! how. much misery. comes of its 
suppression! Father, in these cases still waters 
run deep. You have a personal momentary in- 
terest in my alliance with this man. Ili you can 
avoid it, let my fervour, the streugth of my appeal, and 
my misery, thaw your icy resolution 4 

* Alice,” interposed her father with calm composure 
but a slightly softened tone of voice, “ by my con- 
duct in this matter I see no reason for you to. suppose 
I have any secret reason for cementing this com- 
pact. 

Did [ not think thus I should not be so imperative in 
my directions,” 

“That I will still strive to believe,” Alice said, in 
the same sad strain. “It is but just for me to 
practise towards you that charity which I feel L so 
sorely need,” she added. 

There was:a pause. Mr. Gregory Bonvill was in 
deep thought. 

Calculation, cold and cruel, selfish and unyielding, 
coursed through his brain, and soon his craft and 
ready promptings served to manufacture for him a 
resolution that troubled itself not with deterring 
qualms. He suddenly said: 

“ Alice, Hoffman is in town; he has just arrived 
from a brief sojourn, arid was here yesterday in your 
absence. He is as ardent as ever in his affection for 
you, and is anxious for an interview to , 

He was interrupted. 

“Sir! lLIrefuse to entertain any idea of meeting 
Mr. Hoffman,” Alice exclaimed with much warmth. 

With knitted brows and a compressed tone her 
father said : 

“| am not surprised, yet I still hope you have some 
lingering sense of duty to yourself and to your parent. 
Let me not be disappointed.” 

With astonishing firmness Alice replied : 

“T have about deeided, sir, that as blindness of 
purpose is the otderof the day, I had better joiv in 
the performance to an extent. I am quite aware of 
the species of misery that must result from this un- 
due concession; I feel convinced that opposition 
thereto cannot inali human probability bring about 
consequences of a wore direful nature than those of 
concession, and remembering that opposition carries 
the promise of change buth.of interest and opinion— 
for time isa great and stubborn revealer—it is my 
duty to adopt that course which I feel will some- 
time be regarded by us both as a great good. 
Father, I will obsetve that authority, and command 
would never be needed to assist you in carrying out 
a plain-dealing object. Alas! your plan will not bear 
a critical inspection.” 

She paused and looked her father in the eye with 
a steady, maguetic power. He stepped aside and 
paced the room two or three times. He then sternly 
said : 

“So Miss Bouyill has decided to forget that her 
father still lives, and is prepared to compromise his 
name by preparing to form plebeian alliance, Very 
good !” 

“You are wrong, sir, in your estimate,” she quickly 
replied. “I shall never form any matrimonial alliance 
in opposition to my father. While I cannot, from a 
sense of duty to myself, wed the man of your eloice, 
I have the will and the strength to refuse’ him upon 
whom my love and affections rest so long as you may 
see fit to prohibit it.” 

Mr. Gregory Bonvill sarcastically said : 

“ You choose a course that has been well and craftily 
considered; but I do not believe, and your sup)istry 
capnot make me think, that my arrangements in your 
behalf warrant ‘this. obdurate resistance to reason., 
And though I much dislike the necessity of putting 
in force my parertal authority, the circumstances un- 
doubtedly require that I should. I command you, in 
the implicit belief that I do my duty towards you, to 
receive Mr. Hoffman two days hence as your accepted 
suitor. I await your acquiescence.” 

Mr. Gregory Bonvill commenced to pace the room 
with an outward composure he did not inwardly 
feel. Alice was not well prepared for this required 
ultimatum. 

Her fortitude perceptibly gave way as she slowly 
dropped into the nearest chair and jp: essed her fingers 
to her throbbing temples. Again sie felt an impulse 
to beseech her indomitable parent upon bended knees 
to have mercy. 

Mr. Gregory Bonvill noticed with pitiless satisfac- 
tion the effect of his words, and determined to follow 
it up, lest a few moments’ grace should revive the 











lingering spirit he had used his ingenuity to crush. 
; He coldly said: 


To my belief I merely am fulfilling a duty. | 
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‘: Your answer would much convenience n 
are aware that Iam very late this moraing.” 

‘The effect of his words, as they struck with an ie 
thrill, into the very soul, produced just the an rd 
effect. upon Alice to that which her father had - 
She rose up in sudden haste 5 
with a countenance picturing blended dete;, vets 
tion and despair, spoke in a clear and uary{i) it - 
of voice; athe 

“Since, sir, you have put me to the sever 
of endurance, hear the result. I refuse to 
bidding !” 

Mr. Gregory Bonyill turned. perfectly white with 
passion.. With dangerous austerity he asked: 

* And this is your unalterable determiuatigy 2” 

“ It is,” she frigidly auswered. 

Mr. Gregory Bonvill was now the very personif 
cation of suppressed. passion,. rendered eyoy en 
alarming from its silent manifestation. The yyy) Hoe 
sophical trajts.of his character beamed with y, r 
intensity upon his countenance as he glided jy gi! ee 
to his daughter's side, and placing his mouth: in clos 
proximity to her ear rapidly whispeved iu a jssino 
tone: 2 

“ Your determination proclaims you and your father 
beggars, mendicants of good birth, shunned for thei: 
folly! Hoffman can claim at this moment the hours 
that shelters us, and mock at our ruin. He clains 
your hand as the price of forbearance,and your {thor 
bids you accept him or go hence with his euyse!” 

He turned away an: left the room in nervous haste 
And as le hurried along the broad lobby of his howe 
he heard a heavy dull fall proceed from the row be 
Lad just vacated. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Purtosopnenrs tell us that hope cannot becom 
dethroned as long as !ife lasts. They woul give us 
to believe that this passion exists, iu a modified state, 
even in the breast. of the galley-slave on his way to 
the galleys, in the convict upon the drop. : 

They assert, that there is no condition so unfor- 
tunate that cannot receive comfort from this passion. 

Alice, however, upon heaving the startlug ax 
nouncement from her father, as seen in the prevediag 
chapter, felt every vestige of hope vanish. : 

Ste had fluctuate! between hope and despair 
for a loug period, the; former, until the killiug aa- 
neuncement of her father, preponderating. 

She was now plunged into a chaos of Lecdles- 
ness. 

Life’s charm was buried in the tomb of disappoiat- 
ment, and she prepared iu stolid, wretchedness to wake 
the sacrifice, her father demanded. 

Mr. Gregory Bonyill kept away from home as much 
as, possible: during, the. brief interval between the 
coming interview of his daughter and Mr. Augustus 
Elworthy. Hoffman, 

He felt;a species of cowardly,shame for the deceit 
he had himself been compelled to lay bare to lier. 

The day of meeting had arrived, and witi: it came, 
in triumph, Mr. Augustus. Elworthy Hoffman. 

Mr. Gregory Bonvill. was obliged to prepare the 
way to the meeting that was to take place. He an- 
nounced to his daughter tle fact that her suitor 
awaited to present himself. 

Alice, speaking as from mere automaton infu 
signified her, readiness,to see: him, and her fath 
retired from her presence apparently in a dejected 
spirit. 

Let usin mercy hope tliat remorse had seized him, 
though like all his class, he at, the same time doubt 
less bowed with servility to the yet alluring promise 
of redemption through means that bore features: both 
of the coward'and the despot. 

Presently Alice was disturbed, from her lethargy 
by the ‘almost boisterous jappreach of Mr. Augustus 
Elworthy Hoffman, 

He entered her presence in, a trim and juny 
style, and, with. an approved simpering smile up0a 
his dull and heavy-looking face. 

And as his approach evoked. no perceptible em 
tion or movement;from Alice, he indulged in 2 silest 
bit of congratulation upon the presumed effect it 
produced. : 

With an admiring glance at his person, and alle 
arranging hastily his eravat and giving his mous 
tachios a fixed curl, he stepped face to face with 
the marble statue so hopelessly within his cruel **- 

With dramatic effect, and-bowing very low, he took 
her hand'and commenced to say: 

“ My dear Alice, the honour—— 

Alice, at the touch of his hand, had experienced . 
revulsion ; and like an electric shock it had disturbed 
the mere torpor of firm, latent-strength. 

She recoiled from him with: a look of horror, ant 
in her large eyes there gleamed for a moment 4 
centration of startling defiance. ; 

Tue gentieman, alter gazing at the obj 
terror in a manner synonymous with the 
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gaid to be felt by a duck in thunder, for about two 
minutes, found speech for ‘a tremulous exclamation : 
Well, I never!” “ ; 
This exclamation had the effect of thrusting Alice 
back into the dreary gulf of all her bitter memories. 
She summoned to her aid, through the medium ofa 
will she was well fitted to command, a superciliousness 
of tone and manner as cold as ice, and a dignity 
hich from its honesty made the craven before her 
sink into momentary confusion. She imperiously 
Sen business upon which -you seek me, sir, is 
kgown to me in all its inityuitous particulars, and 
therefore, a ceremony Offensive to the rule of honest 
dealing or etiquette is‘dispensed with. The farce of 
asking me to be your wife, when cruel circumstances 
and base design invest you with the power to com- 
mand what I might with reason see fit to refuse, is 
quite unnecessary. I will be your wife, sir; yet let 
me caution you. I may be your wife in name, but in 
act picture me as your bane! I comply to satisfy the 
belief of ny father that the act will save him from 
ruin and disgrace. Such a belief I cannot participate 
in, but must respect. Feeling thus, knowing that my 
inalienable love is reposéd in another, I cannot and 
will not simulate for you an emotion I can never feel. 
This right I hold without dispute. You must take 
ne as 1 am and abide the consequences of your rash- 
ness. It is aftér all’a'comfort that-I cannot be com- 
pelled to affect a deceit and complicity offensive to 
sod! ” 
“Nh. Augustus Elworthy Hoffman, ‘now much 
recovered from his embarrassment, soothingly said : 
“You unfortunately labour under a great mistake, 
fir Alice. I have every worldly comfort at my 
command; and, allied with my adoring love and 
admiration, my anxiety for your every whim and 
fancy, it is childish to assume that you cannot be 


happy.” 

Gan worldly pelf and gorgeous display lure the 
attributes of an Immaculate God ?” she asked with a 
srrowful fervour. Mark well my words, sir, when 
I tell you that, instead of your wealth purchasing 
your desires, it will but weigh me down into a pre- 
mature grave; for there alone can I find rest for the 
heart that would surely break at' the moment of its 
diectual severanee from ‘the only’man I can ever 
w0ve. 

In her expression there was such a depth of unal- 
loyed sorrow, such a calmness of resignation, that 
her tormentor's hopes of ‘an easy conquest begen to 
take flight. 

In thie ‘most approved fashion, but in danger of 
going pell-mell on the floor during his efforts, 
Mr. Augustus Elworthy Hoffman dropped upon his 
knee, aud with much apparent feeling, said : 

“Alice, you would, while in this frame of mind, come 
far short of the being I could wish you to personate. 
Tet my devotion to’ you makes me vain enough to 
think, with unshaken confidence, that a littlé time 
would suffice to render me acceptable to you. I 
place my fortune and’all I can command at your feet, 
aud swear ad 

“Stop, sir!” ejaculated Alice, with a little excite- 
went. “Be good enough to rise from a position that 
isamockery and offence to honour. You are aware 
of your power and my helplessness, and only render 
jourself more despicable in my eyes by your affected 
aud disingenuous professions. You have my uncon- 
ditional answer, which must suffice. You can never 
changemy sentiments towards you.” 

Mr. Augustus Elworthy Hoffman beunded to his 
eet in a passion he had now neither the wiil nor the 
power to command. 

With much excitement he said : 

“You shall now see what might can accomplish ! 
Iwill bend your proud spirit to my will, of I will 
sive up my name for the acknowledged ability! 
Your opposition is mere food for my desire to win 
joand the full power ‘to do so ig in my own 
lands. You shall love me yet, my fair enchantress !” 

She disdainfully replied : 

“Now, sir, you speak from the impulses of your true 
And if I could, through any circumstances, 
look upon a subtle plotter of misery and selfishness 
with alenieut eye, 1 should now think better of you. 
Put your double dealing and capricious conduct 
sve you a most loathsome complexion. I bid you 
“mmence your work of bending me to your will as 


‘s you may see fit. The period of conquest will 
% Orief,” 


Sue majestically swept from the room. 








‘ CHAPTER Vi. 
camer an object of some nature exists, under all 
~ meee, in the mind of the human being, we 
quite capable of believing. It may be argued 
ire Object must of necessity have hope for its incen- 
¥e, and that the former cannot, therefore, be origi- 








nated except at the persuasion and promise of the 
latter. 

But hope is like all other expedients; and daily 
example tends to show that that great constancy with 
which it is credited is as circumstantial as everything 
else, and that its despair in and cherished aim is its 
incentive to grasp the next best. 

In certain states of our affairs we cannot understand 
medium, the all-important standard by which the 
world collectively, aud the individual separately, must 
be ruled so that justice to each other may prevail. 
The gambler, after the first era of his good luck, may 
not in his downfall see reason in recuperation by 
another means than a second trial of the same chance 
game. Faiiare might seem to stimulate him to fur- 
ther attempts, and the most momentous difficulties 
appear to méet with a subtlety of understanding too 
powerful for intervenient obstacles.’ But his accruing 
successes and enhanced accomplishments intoxicate 
his susceptibilities, and soon, while he moves as in- 
fallibility personified, his exuberance and self-conceit 
destroy his method, and he naturally fails. His 
tenacity, so inflexible in its first start, now becomes 
impaired by disappointment, and any lingering 
equilibrium of principle vanishes before a grim ne- 
cessity. Selfishness has then an_ excliisive indul- 
gence, and the means of a reparation are not questioned 
so long as promise exists.. Some extraordinary cir- 
cumstances or catastrophes dlone can influence objects 
of necessitous degree. 

Mr. Gregory Bonvill would listen to no appeal from 
the fate he had woven for his daughter. Would not, 
because he had taught himself to believe implicitly 
that he could not. He shunved her society from 
many motives. 

He disliked to witness her settled melancholy and 
harrowing despair, because he thought he was making 
a sacrifice that was unavoidable, and therefore one 
that he could not see fit to mitigate or endanger by 
injudicious condolence. 

Selfishness—that horrid attribute of base natures 
—vonsumed his lingering sense of sheer pity and bade 
him goon. It was his last chance to entice a smiling 
—but alas! beguiling—promise of recuperation; and, 
like all fanatics in their theoretical incursions upon 
good solid plain-dealing, he could acknowledge no 
means of escape from the ordeal. 

Mr. Augustus Elworthy Hoffman requested of his 
intended father-in-law an early marriage. His hard- 
ness of feeling and &tifling’ sense of “debasement 
made him ravenous for the power to bend the spirit 
that had dared to slight him. He ‘did not compre- 
hend but that his power and wealth could mould his 
pleasures—he did not deign to think that in the 
human being, loaded with honest penury, there could 
be other opposition than that calculated to cater to 
the amusement of dastardly superiority in earth’s 
things. 

Mr. Gregory Bonvill acquiesced, and the coxcomb 
was delighted. The marriage was to take place in 
two weeks. : 

Three days only interyened. | Alice, resigned and 
fearfully calm, made’ all “her ‘preparations for the 
event. While she sat as usual, isolated and alone, 
and devoid of all earthly comfort or promise, a card 
was placed before her by a domestic who waited re- 
spectiully for an answer. Alice listlessly took it up, 
and, as she looked at it, bounded from her languid 
sitting posture in much emotion. Henry Speedwell 
awaited her below, and had written upon his card the 
words, “It is of vital importance that you see me at 
once !” 

“Oh, that he should at this horrible moment wish 
to see me!” she exclaimed. “It will unfit me for 
my task. It will open again the flood-gates of my 
pent-up miseries. But I must see him,” she added, 
thoughtfully, and with a brave effort to keep down her 
emotions. 

Once again they stood face to face. 
was of marked significance. 

Alice wore a look of pensive sadness that momen- 
tarily changed toone of excruciating pain as she beheld 
her lover once more, and knew that they were so effec- 
tually parted. Henry was impulsive in his greeting. 
His manner awakened the deep surprise of his be- 
loved. He exclaimed: 

“ Alice, you are now all mine! The obstacle *« 
removed and the event must be the signal for uy.- 
happiness.” 

Anvother expression of mute pain swept over the 
marble face of Alice as she soothingly said: 

“Henry, we are for ever lost to each other, as you 
are well aware. What ean have brought you here 
with the speech you have just used?” 

With some excitement, which he appeared to be 
unable to control, he took a newspaper from his 
pocket. 

“ Listen,” he said, with increased excitement. 


The meeting 


He 





read: 
“ ANoTHER Lonpon GAMBLING-DEN.—Painful con- | 
sequences. Another of these sinks of iniquity was 





discovered last night in —— Street, through the 
praiseworthy efforts and vigilance of the lately formed 
association of detective force organized by a few 
private persons of rank in the metropolis, for the 
especial purpose of discovering and breaking up these 
terrible places of resort and unlawiul traffic. The 
attack was admirably arranged; and suddenly the 
gang of scoundrels found themselves surrounded by a 
stern Nemesis of representative justice, in their very 
midst, and in the full excitement of this nefarious 
work. We understand, upon good authority, that 
Mr. Augustus E. Hoffman, only son of Stephen Hoffman, 
Esq., of ——— Square, was mortally wounded while 
trying to make his escape.” 

Henry was much alarmed when, as he concluded 
reading, he noticed that Alice was about to give way 
to the shock he had so unwittingly brought about. 

As he rushed to receive’ the fainting form of his 
beloved in his strong arms Mr. Gregory Bonvill en- 
tered the room. 

His surprise at that which met his view was very 
great; but he managed to maintain his calmness. 
With imperious austerity he asked: 

“ What méans this scene, sir ?” 

“You shall have a satisfactory explanation, sir, so 
soon as you summon assistance to your daugiiter,” 
Henry replied. 

Mr. Gregory Bonvill left the room and hastily re- 
turned with the required assistance. When Alice had 
been removed her father coolly said: 

“Now, sir, for the reason of your unwarrantable 
presence here, and your satisfactory explanation.” 

Harry handed him the paper he had a few mo- 
ments before used, and pointed out the paragraph given 
above. 

Mr. Gregory Bonvill started and changed colour as 
he read; and as he concluded he sat down and ap- 
peared much perplexed. Who can appreciate the bit- 
terness of that moment—the pangs of disappointment 
and shame! 

He soon recovered his self-possession, and rising 
from his seat, he sternly demanded : 

“ And may Lask, sir, what this is to you ?” 

“Sir, you are aware of my sincere love for your 
daughter,” Henry promptly said. “You are aware of 
the constancy and strength of our mutual affection ; 
you are aware how wo have conceded all the fervour 
of our mutual desires to your cherished wishes. 
Behold in that paper the end of the man you would 
have trusted with the happiness of your most dutiful 
and good child, sir. [am aware of the necessitous 
pecuniary motive for your choice, and had a plan to 
avert the consequences I so dreaded, but Providence, 
always kind to the unfortunate, has interfered, and I 
hope to gain-my ends. I know the nature of the 
obligations you laboured under to this unfortunate 
man of the world, but they are now all liquidated by 
death, and I am impelled here from the strong impulses 
of my love, to ask of you once again the hand of your 
daughter.” 

A singular expression passed over the countenance 
of Mr. Gregory Bonvill. He suddenly said: 

“Sir, you shall have her. I have done with the 
worldly fools to whom Ihave solong been subservient. 
Here is a culminating point to all endurance, and this 
catastrophe clinches my disgust. Experience may 
yet teach you that I have laboured under mistakes 
rather than caprice.” 

And so his proud spirit yielded. 

Let us always believe—and it is but right and jast 
to du so—that there is no human heart so callous but 
that it may at last awaken from its insensibility to 
good intent, and shed tears of anguish and repent- 
ance over its past misconceptions. 

Alice awakened to the happy consciousness that she 
once more had a father who regarded her in the ten- 
der light of parental love and affection, and whose 
great aim and object was her peaceful happiness and 
welfare—alive to the blissful cognizance of speedy 
preparation for her alliance with her beloved 
Henry, recovered very rapidly from the illness that 
immediately followed her great trials and their pro- 
spective miseries, 

And a wedding soon occurred, approved by all 
concerned. 

And in his old age and decay Mr. Gregory Bonvill 
never found occasion to regret his failure in attempt- 
ing to assume the arbitrament of another's fate. 

A. G. 





Tue New Act on Parrnersurr.—The new act 
to amend the law of partnership provides that the 
advance of money by way of loan to a person en- 
gaged, or about to engage, in trade or any undertaking, 
upon a contract in writing with such person that the 
lender shall receive a rate of interest varying with the 
profits, or shall receive a share of the profits arising 
from carrying on such trade or undertaking, shall not 
of itself constitute the lender a partner with the per- 
son or persons carrying on such trade or undertaking, 
or render hintself respynsible as such. No person 
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being a widow or child of the deceased partner of a 
trader, and receiving by way of annuity a portion of 
the profits made by any such trader in his business, 
shall, by reason only of such receipt be deemed a 
partner of, or to be subject to any liabilities incurred 
by, such trader. No person receiving, by way of 
annuity or otherwise, a portion of the profits of any 
business, in consideration of the sale by auction of the 
goodwill of such business, shall, by reason only of 
such receipt, be deemed to be a partner of, or be sub- 
ject to the liabilities of, the person carrying on such 
business. In the event of a trader, as stated, being 
adjudged a bankrupt or taking the benefit of any 
Insolvent Debtor's Act, or entering into an arrange- 
ment to pay his creditors less than 20s. in the pound, 
or dying in insolvent circumstances, the lender of any 
such loan shall not be entitled to record any portion of 
his principal, or of the profits or interest payable in 
respect of such loan, nor sball any such vendor of a 
goodwill be entitled to record any such profits, until 
the claims of the other creditors of the trader for 
valuable consideration in money, or money’s worth 
have been satisfied. The word “ person’’ is to include 
a partnership firm, a joint-stock company, and a cor- 
poration. 





MAUD. 
—_——_—@—___—_ 
CHAPTER XIV. 
The time I can already see 
When thee all honest hearts will spurn ; 
And will aside, avoiding thee, 
Their scornful eyes averted turn, 
Valentine, 

HAtstTeap’s face was pale, and he looked down 
with unusual gravity. 

Sire, I fear me that it is this very drinking of beer 
and condescension toward the wives and daughters 
that has done this mischief. 

“ Ha!” exclaimed the king. 

Halstead lifted his clear, grey eyes, and fixed them 
in a stern glance on the monarch’s handsome face; a 
cloud of crimson swept over it, and the bold, blue 
eyes fell. 

“Since the court-gallants who follow the example 
your highness has condescended to give them in visit- 
ing the city, one of the most respected of our city 
merchants kas come back from a journey, taken on 
this very business, to find his home empty.” 

“Empty! Well, what then? How isthe king or 
his courtiers responsible for that ?” questioned Edward, 
shaking off his momentary confusion, and turning his 
half quailing eyes on Halstead. 

“It is thought,” answered the merchant, reading 
more in the king’s face than pleased him, ‘it is 
thought that this pretty dame has been lured away 
from her home by some person connected with the 
court,” 

“And if it be so,” answered the king, angrily, 
“whatis that to the king? Is he expected to keep 
all the unruly passions of his nobles in order, or guard 
every man’s hearth, lest a comely wife should chance 
to stray from it? Tush! tush! man, this is a ques- 
tion for the nearest magistrate—surely not for the 
king.” 

“Saveas it threatens to thwart his wishes, and make 
all negotiations for a loyal loan unpopular, if not im- 
possible,” answered Halstead. 

“ But why ?” cried Edward, with a forced laugh ; 
“why unpopular? Surely these churls do not accuse 
their king; and, lacking that unheard of audacity, 
how can the fact of a city dame’s flight from her hus- 
band affect the monied interests of a nation? Answer 
me that, John Halstead.” 

“Sire, I do not give reasons, but state facts. This 
matter has exasperated the whole community; the 
Lonour of our order has been invaded. There is not 
a merchant of the city who does not consider the 
disgrace that has fallen on William Shore as his 
own.” 

“ And they persist in holding their king responsible, 
the churls! hildings! rascalions! one and all? | Has 
the monarch’s condescension worked so badly ? Hark 
ye, John Halstead, there has been something too much 
of this; the King of England wants money, and will 
have it. These paltry excuses are little better than 
treason—go back and tell them as much; by free will 
or force the money must be forthcoming, and that 
right speedily.” 

Halstead shook his head, but remained silent. 
Edward had put his horse in motion and rode 
forward angrily; but all at once he wheeled around 
and came close to the merchant again. 

“Halstead, thou wast once a leal friend to the 
House of York, ever ready to serve it, and quick to 
comprehend its wants. I tell thee, man, it is now in 
sore strait for means to raise fresh troops; for this 
scum of Lancaster must be swept from the land 
before Edward is altogether a monarch. Thou art 
better bred than most of thy class, hast a tongue to 


persuade, and wit to control. Go among these dis- 
affected men, and convince them, as thou mayest in all 
truth, that Edward, .ay, and his courtiers, are, 
doubtless, free of all blame regarding them and theirs. 
As for this sad affair of the geldsmith’s wife—if noble 
or page of our court has lured her away, he shall be 
punished with disgrace and imprisonment. What 
more comprehensive promise can they ask? To this 
we pledge ourselves on the honour of a king!” 

Halstead’s face lighted up; but a close observer 
might have seen that the expression was one of angry 
scorn rather than satisfaction. Edward had, during 
the whole conversation, avoided looking directly in 
that stern face, and did not pause to scrutinize it now; 
and when Halstead bent unusually low, he took it for 
consent, and, putting spurs to his horse, rode swiftly 
after his train, which had drawn up and was waiting 
for him outside the portal. 

Edward was a good deal disturbed when he re- 
joined his followers; a look of baffled anger darkened 
his eyes, and bent his brow. All the bright animal 
spirits that had led him to the chase were swept away, 
and he rode on moodily enough, reming in his gene- 
rous horse furiously one moment, and goading him to 
a sharp speed the next, A little distance from the 
Tower, the cavalcade passed several buildings with 
some grounds behind them, and balconies in front, 
under which the street ran; behind a lattice, which 
opened into one of these balconies, there was a flutter 
of garments, a gleam of floating hair, and an eager 
hand fluttering like a bird about the window, which 
was at length pushed open far enough to reveal a 
lovely face peeping through, bright with eager smiles. 

Edward looked up, and for an instant his brow 
cleared. He neither waved his hand, nor lifted the 
plumed cap from his head; buta glance of brilliant 
recognition was lifted to the balcony, and putting 
spurs to his horse, he dashed on with the old sports- 
man’s spirit, crying out, “ On, gentlemen, on! we lose 
the prime of the day!” 

As the train swept out of sight, the window was 
forced more completely open, and Jane Shore stepped 
out; her dress of damascene silk rustling to the eager 
motion, and her rich hair held back with a narrow band 
of gold. She leaned over the stone railing, and 
shading her eyes with one hand, gazed eagerly after 
the king. 

That moment John Halstead, who had mounted his 
horse at the Tower gate, rode slowly along the road; 
but she was so occupied that his horse was drawn up 
under the very balcony before it could force her at- 
tention from the royal cavalcade. 

When it was entirely out of sight, and nothing but 
a cloud of dust remained in the distance, she dropped 
her hand from over her eyes and saw the citizen just 
below her. Withacry asif she had been shot, the 
woman darted through the casement, closed it in 
shuddering haste, and fell upon the floor, burying her 
face in the lustrous silk of her dress, which, at the 
moment, filled her soul with loathing. 

During a few minutes John Halstead sat upon his 
horse, hesitating whether he should seek the wretched 
woman and satisfy himself of the king’s falsehood, or 
pass on, leaving her to the destiny which was sure, 
sooner or later, to overtake her. 

A little reflection convinced him that nothing but 
evil to the cause, sanctified by the devotion of his 
life, could spriag from an interview which promised 
nothing but pain. 

With a heavy sigh, which ended almost in a groan, 
he cast one glance at the window, and rode away, 
filled with a bitter sense of wrong, and more intense 
hatred of the Plantagenets than had even entered his 
heart before. 

From that hour his devotion to Margaret of Anjou 
was intensified, and a keen sense of personal injury 
stimulated every breath of his life and faculty of his 
mind for her, and against the family that he honestly 
regarded as usurpers. 

On his way through the city, Halstead passed his 
brother-in-law’s house, and fastening his horse to the 
door-post, went in, heavy-hearted enough; for, in- 
stead of consolation, he brought a certainty of disgrace, 
which, up to this moment, William Shore had refused 
to accept. ‘ 

His wife was young, he said, and subject to wild, 
affectionate impulses, which might have taken her 
from home on some errand worthy of her kind heart 
—for, say what they would, she was as kind-hearted 
a creature as ever lived. It might be that her mother 
was sick and had sent for her suddenly—so suddenly 
that she had no time to leave a message; as for writ- 
ing, Jane was not much given to that, though she had 
learned a good use of the pen with her young foster- 
sister, Maud Chichester. 

With this wild hope, Shore had left his dreary home 
and gone down to Barnet. With a heart full of 
anxious pain, he entered the farm-house, and found 
the old couple sitting sadly together, quite alone. 

They knew nothing of Jane’s departure from home, 








and that gentle-bearted man had no wish to distress 








them with a knowledge of his own desolation, Th 
were stricken and sad enough already, for the yo ey 
lady, whom they revered as a mistress, and en 
achild of their own hearth, had left them secretly 
and at night, without a word of explanation, of thank, 
or farewell. Like a shadow she had disappeared, 
leaving no trace behind; and in their helpless al 
age, they could only draw closer together, and moy 
over the darkness that had fallen upon them with 
her departure. 

Worse than all this, another bereavement had fol 
lowed close upon the first. ° 
The very morning after Maud Chichester left the 
the boy, Albert, left the house in search of rae, 
which he had often gathered from a brook that oy: 
the rich green of the battle-field with vivid diamond 
flashes, discernible even from the threshold of the 

farm-house. 

The lad crept down through the grass, shaking th, 
dew away with each movement of his feet, following 
the track of some other person who had evidently 
passed in that direction before daybreak. 

With the instinct of a dog, he kept these tracks jn 
sight till they brought him ander the clump of larch 
trees, where Maud and the young Yorkist officer ha 
sat and talked, not many days before, while he gi 
thered violets for them in the hollow. 

Here he found the grass beaten down and trampled 
by horses’ hoofs. More than one horse there must 
have beea, for two of the tallest larch trees were ql- 
most girdled by the halters which had been tightened 
around them. nt 

A small dog, which had accompanied Maud fron 
the burning tower, followed Albert, and the two, 
with like instinct, searched these tracks with 
anxious bewilderment. The footsteps had been 
traced directly from the farm-house; but non 
returned there, nor did they lead in any direction from 
the larch trees. A strange sadness crept over the 
face of the idiot boy as he went down into the hollow 
and began to gather flowers from the margin of the 
brook; while the dog raced up and down the bank, 
smelling around the hoof-tracks, and sometimes 
rooting with his: nose in the trampled grass. Tie 
tumult which he made seemed to frighten the idiot 
boy, for he sat. down on the bank, and let the wild 
blossoms rest in the cap he had cast on the gms 
beside him, without an attempt to disturb their 
fragrance. Usually he would sit there for hour 
together, turning these delicate gems of thie soil into 
bouquets and graceful wreaths with unconscious 
taste that no artist could have surpassed. When no 
one cared for these simple treasures at home, he 
would spend hours together twining them intos 
thousand fairy forms, which were cast to the waters 
of the brook with a low laugh, musical as the wavel 
themselves gave forth, as they sparkled and drifted 
away with the garlands he loved to twine for them 

Now the lad sat quite silent with tears stealing, one 
by one, down his cheeks. There had been heavy 
rains that week, and the waters stole over their 
natural margin, and went sailing through the grass 
and ferns like an infant carrying its grief into sleep. 
This deepened the sadness that fell on the idiot boy. 
Since the young mistress had been under his father’s 
roof, he had refused a single flower to the brook, 
reserving all that he had gathered for her; but som 
subtle instinct told him that it was useless nov. 
Twine the garlands cunningly as he might, sie 
would never, under that roof, brighten his day with 
thankful smiles, or thrill his innocent heart with gr- 
titude sweeter than the music of the brook when the 
sunshine was brightest upon it. 

The idiot boy had been seated on that bank a full 
hour, with the quiet tears stealing down his face, 
when the dog came slowly down the bank, av! 
crouching at his feet, looked into those innocent eyes, 
and began to whine piteously.. A more perfect mii 
would not have understood the dog half so well # 
this half-witted Jad. ‘Che eager prayer in that dum) 
creature's eyes brought a glow of kindred intelligene 
into his own. Jag 

“‘Ay, ay, Wasp,” he said, mournfully, wiping 1 
tears from his eyes with both hands, ‘ we will go, tho 
and I. ‘It is our secret, and no one shall steal it from 185 
they think us lack-witted, Wasp, but we know Low 
to hold our tongues—thon, best of all, Wasp. No ow 
ever gets a word out of thee. Wait a little, 5% 
dog, while I make these into a garland, such as mal 
her smile so. Nay, nay, an thou wag thy ts 
naughtily against the grass, I can do naught, fort 
shall think thee angry.” . =a 

Wasp gave out a low bark, and, creeping - 
way off, expressed his pleasure by beating tle ~~ 
brush of his tail on the grass, without disturbing ™ 
dainty work of the idiot boy, who wove the yeu? 
buttercups and purple violets together in harmonious 
masses, broke up the monotony with golden-Y 
daisies and opening clover, and wove pale primroses 
and clustering thorn-blossoms with the delicate gree 
spray of young fern leaves 
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ne 
Naturally, as God formed the blossoms in thei® | desolate, yet there are seeds of happiness underneath, | little one, looking so fresh and beautiful in her snowy 


birth, this garland grew into exquisite beauty under 
itling’s fingers. 

oe Rie dene, and the lad held it up with a 
look of innocent satisfaction, feeling to his innermost 
h rthow beautiful it was, without the reason to 
sederstand why, the dog gave @ joyous bark, and 
tore up the banks, looking behind him, expecting to 
we am coming, Wasp—I am coming,” cried 
the idiot, and, with the garland in his hand, he 
followed the dog, who, guided by the hoof-tracks, 
jed him further and further away from his home at 
ap oer found these two helpless creatures far 
away from the battle-field of Barnet—far away from 
the farm-house, beyond whose smoke they had never 
wandered before ; but the dog, sharp, vigilant, and 
dauntless, took the lead ably, and the witling followed 
in silent wonder. The garland of wild flowers 
withered to a mass of sodden leaves in his hand ; this 
brougit the tears to his eyes more than once; but 
directly they were drawn back by some new burst of 
sunshine, or mass of flowering shrubs that awoke 
hope in his simple heart. de 

Mutually impelled by want of food, the idiot and 
his dog stopped at a cotter’s hut, and with their 
hungry eyes begged for food. Bread and milk were 
given them, and the two helpless creatures passed on 
weir way; the boy silent as the dog, for, as his com- 
panion could not speak, he had resolved to be dumb. 
Thus, guided only by an instinct of love, these inno- 
cent creatures went forth into the world, searching 
for the gentle young creature who had been to them 
asa divinity. 

When William Shore heard of this second bereave- 
ment from the old people, a new hope swelled in his 
heart, and he thanked God for it. 

For some reason, unknown to everyone, perhaps, 
Maud Chichester had left the farm-house, taking the 
idiot boy with her. Doubtless she had seut for his 
wife, charging her to secrecy. What more likely ? 
Most probably she had fled for shelter to Margaret of 
Anjou. Devoted as her family had ever been to the 
Red Rose, it was but natural that she should escape 
toits queenly representative, and needing a female 
companion, had secured one in his wife. 

At any rate, he would go home and wait in patience, 
neither by word or look betraying te his neighbours 
the agony of suspense that wrung his heart. 

(To be continued.) 








WOMAN AND FLOWERS. 


Tarre is no woman of any age, condition or ap- 
pearance but has her resemblance among flowers. 
Some women blossom their best early in life, like the 
violet, and like it lose their sweetness early; while 
others reach a later and longer perfection, though not 
80 lovely, like the gilliflower. The manners of some 
women are affectionate, indeed, but humble and be- 
seeching, like the appearance of a forget-me-not ; 
while some other women will look the world full in 
the face and persist in #, turning them impudently and 
purposely about, like these tall flowers which follow 

sun. 

One woman is full of pleasantness and song, and 
exlales agreeable feeling as freely as the wild thyme 
does its lovely scent; while another has no natural 
expression whatever, and when necessity elicits 
from Ler the utterance of a few words, the listener is 
teminded of the bee's fortune on forcing his head into 
an unpleasant odour inside the lips of a snapdragon. 
Some flowers are best in a plot by themselves, and 
some women flourish.in celibacy best, but they are 
ouly a very few; for most ave like climbing - plants— 
wsupported they are insignificant, but with manly 
strength torely upon, then their inherent capacities of 
sa and comfort, and lovely life unfold them- 
selves. 

,,bome females are as full of words as a dog-rose is of 
blussoms ; while others have less talk but more mean- 
ing, each single sentiment being worth attention 
for its tender thoughtfulness; these are like the roses 
of Provence, which have commonly only two or three 
lossoms at a time, but those very large and fragrant. 
Not that I deprecate dog-roses, nor talkative women 
cither—for what would our hedges be without the one, 
aud often what would segiety be without the other? 
Daisies axe little girls ;\the daffodil is a peasant woman ; 
aud the columbine emblems a maiden lady of fifty-five. 

Some ladies are like pampions, flaunting all. over 
with blossoms, and exuberant with a kind of vegetable 
ee but which fails the possessor with the first 

‘ostof misfortune; while other women, and they are tle 
sc humerous, lift up their modest heads like snow- 
‘ops Out of the icy ground, and by the fragrancy of 

“lr promises and the prettiness of their smiles do 


hey make their despairing husbands know and trust, 
at if for a season the surface of life be hardened aud 


together with energies of nature numerous enough 
and strong enough to ripen, for their joint fruition as 
man and wife, a fresh summer of plenteousness and 
beauty, together with accompanying warmth and 
affection and delight. 





RETRIBUTION. 


A PERFECT beauty was little Barbara Livingston, 
with her golden-flecked braids, tender violet eyes, and 
mouth like the opening leaves of a young rosebud; 
and it seemed that her beauty was enhanced as she 
warbled a soft low melody, lulling to repose a little 
one, whose sunny curls and blue eyes bore a strong 
resemblance to hers. 

A beautiful picture was that little white cottage, 
nestled amidst a perfect wilderness of snowball and 
lilac bushes, the low French windows wreathed with 
roses, while the forest trees interlocked their arms 
protectingly over the low roof. 

But a far lovelier picture did that young mother, 
Barbara Livingston, present, as she sat in her low 
rocker beneath the overhanging roses, her cherry lips 
wreathed with smiles, while to her babe she warbled 
a bird-like lullaby. 

But ever and anon her voice sank intoa gentle 
ripple, as she bent her bright head, listening to hear 
the well-known footstep of Ernest, her husband. 

Ina few moments the gate clanged to, and a hasty 
step traversing the gravelled walk told of his arrival. 
Barbara pressed her snowy finger on her coral lips, 
in token of silence, with a world of tenderness loom- 
ing from the blue depths of her eyes, as she whis- 

red: 

“ Be very still, Ernest; I have just succeeded in 
getting Carrie asleep.” 

A kiss was the answer, which was very lover-like 
for the husband of two years, as he held before her a 
letter. 

“ A letter from Cousin Lorette,” she exclaimed, in 
a delighted tone, as, after she had placed the sleeping 
Carrie in her crib, she broke the seal and commenced 
the perusal. 

“ Very sad news, Ernest,” she replied to his in- 
quiry, as she folded the letter up after reading it. 
* Uncle Mowbray is dead—died bankrupt—and Lorette, 
who lost her mother years ago, is now left a penniless 
erpban. And I think we, who can so well afford it, 
ought to offer her a home with us.” 

“ Certainly,” responded Ernest, as he deposited a 
half-smoked cigar in the arms of a china Cupid; 
“anything you please, my dear,” with an admiring 
glance at his beautiful wife. 

“But don’t you think it would bea good idea?” 
continued Barbara. “We would be so much company 
for one another. And oh, Lorette is so beautiful !” 
she added, childishly. ‘ You never saw her, Ernest, 
and do uot know the magnetic influence of her 
glorious dark eyes, She is the loveliest woman I ever 
saw; and did 1 not know that I possessed the whole 
of your heart’s love and affection, I should tremble 
to have her come here, lest she might usurp my 
happiness,” she added, gazing with au arch smile in 
her husband's face. 

“ Did my little Barbara think that any one could 
usurp her place ?” replied Ernest, in a tender tone, as 
he wound his arms caressingly around her slender 
waist. 

“No, Ernest ; I did but jest. But tea is ready.” 

That evening Barbara penned a letter of condolence 
and sympathy to her bereaved cousin, at the same time 
extending to hera cordial invitation to come'and make 
her home with them. 

In a few days an answer was received, stating 
Lorette’s gratitude, saying that she would accept her 
cousin’s kind invitation for the present, at least, and 
concluded by writing that they might expect her the 
next week. 

And so it was that in a few days a carriage stopped 
before the cottage gate, from which alighted a lady, 
who was no less a person than Lorette Mowbray. 

The door opened, and down tie flower-bordered 
walk flew Barbara, her golden hair gleaming in the 
sun, her cheeks flushed like the apple-blossom in 
her excitement, her muslin robe fluttering in the 
breeze, and her snowy hands outstretched to welcome 
her cousin. 

‘Dear Lorette, how glad I am to see you, and so 
will Ernest be when he comes,” exclaimed Barbara, as 
she conducted her into the cool sitting-room and 
assisted her in removing her bonnet and mantle. 

“How delightful,” murmured Lorette, her eyes 
wandering around the tastefully and elegantly fur- 
nished apartment, and then to the wHderness of flowers 
without. “’Tis a perfect little Eden.” 

“ But where is your babe, your little Carrie, of whom 
you have told me so much in your letters ?” 

“ Here,” responded the young mother fondly, as she 








stepped into the next room and returned with tlie 





muslin robe, her short golden curls clustering around 
her fair brow, and her blue eyes, so strangely like 
Barbara’s, dancing with innocent glee; “see here is 
my jewel—my inestimable treasure.” 

“ Little blue-eyed cherub,” returned Lorette, as slie 
pressed her ripe lips on the fair open brow ef the 
child. “A perfect picture of yourself, Barbara,” added 
she, with an admiring glance first at one and then 
at the other, scarcely knowing which was the most 
beautiful. 

“But, ma chére, I am very much fatigued, and 
would like to rest before I dress for tea.” 

And so Barbara led the way to the room assigned 
to her cousin, where all that love and wealth could 
procure was lavished. 

“ Here, darling Lorette, is your room, and it shall 
be yours for as long a time as you shall choose to re- 
main with us.” 

“Thanks, dear Barbara, for your kind solicitude 
for my welfare, and, be assured, that I shall never for- 
get it.’ 

So Barbara left her and returned to the sitting-room 
to await the arrival of Ernest, who, in about an hour, 
was seen treading the path that led to the cottage. She 
met him at the door, her lovely lips wreathed in smiles, 
as she eagerly exclaimed : 

“Ernest, Lorette has come, and she is lovelier than 
ever. Her bereavement seems only to have added a 
new charm to her wonderful beauty.” 

As they entered the sitting-room together a light 
step was heard upon the stairs, and in a moment 
Lorette made her appearance, looking regally beauti- 
ful in her dark mourning robes, her arms and shoulders 
gleaming like polished marble from beneath their crape 
covering. 

This, with her wealth of raven black hair, which 
was gathered into a shower of ringlets at the baci of 
her head, her glorious dark eyes and dazzling com- 
plexion, conspired to make her the most dazzling 
woman Ernest thought that he had ever beheld, as he 
rose with a start and a smile to greet her. 

“ Cousin Lorette, permit me to present to you Ernest, 
my husband,” said Barbara, with an arch smile hover- 
ing about her bright lips as she noted his glances of 
admiration. 

At tea she gazed in blank astonishment in her hus- 
band’s face when, asking him what “the news of the 
day ” was, he replied: 

“Perfectly bewitching.” 

“Come, Lorette, sing for us,” said Barbara, open- 
ing the piano, and placing a collection of music on it. 

“ Certainly, after you,” answered the wily girl, 
well knowing #hat her cousin could not compete with 
her. 

* But you know that I do not pretend to sing, only 
for the amusement of Ernest and myself; neverthe- 
less——” and, turning, she seated herself at the piano 
and sang a quaint old Scotch ballad to a simple ac- 
companiment. 

It was when she had completed her song that 
Lorette in all her regal beauty ran her snowy fingers 
over the keys in a brilliant prelude, and sang, in a 
minor key, a selection from “ Norma.” 

High and clear, like a joyous bird on the wing, the 
melodious tones floated upward, and it seemed that 
the melody of heaven filled the apartment. The rich, 
full tones floated out in liquid softness on the 
evening air, faintly quavering as a bird might twit- 
ter in its sleep, and then trilling like some sweet 
warbler. 

Ernest sat with his gaze riveted to the fair singer, 
while his breath was almost suspended. 

And, reader, do you think that Lorette noticed not 
the admiration that beamed from his eyes as, in 
pointed words, he complimented her finely cultivated 
voice? If youdo you are mistaken. She saw tlie 
power she had gained, and, ficnd-like, resolved to 
use it; in her own mind she cared not what it would 
avail her, provided she gained his love aud admiva- 
tion. 

So the days passed, and little Barbara flitted hither 
and thither, planning parties, excursions and picnics 
for “dear Lorette’s benefit,” all unconscious of the 
heart-scorching misery in store for her. And in the 
evenings, while she sat in the nursery, rocking little 
Carrie, Ernest and Loretite sang duets together, or 
rambled in the garden by moonlight. ‘ 

And she, all innocence and purity, was so glad that 
Ernest and Lorette thought so much of each other, 
and were so happy together. 

And Ernest thouglit not, cared not, so long as he 
was in the presence Of Lorette, the dark-eyed, arch- 
lipped syren. And she, the bright, bewildering beauty, 
used all her arts and blandishments to win from him 
the love, homage and adoration due to his wife. 

And what was the end of all this ? 

One bright autumnal evening Barbara laid the 
sleeping Carrie in her cot, and wended her way into 
the garden, to the arbour, where she kuew Ernest aud 
Lorette were sitting. 
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Stealing softly along to give them a@ surprise, she 
peered through the thick grape vines and saw a sight 
that riveted her to the spot. 

There Ernest sat, his arms wound about the form of 
Lorette, and his head bent low till his lips touched 
hers. 

But it was not this, but the words he uttered, as 
she intuitively bent her head, that blanched her sweet 
face to a deathly pallor. Let us listen to them. 

“ Lorette, my darling Lorette, at once my angel 
and my demon, listen to the words that should I not 
utter would consume my heart and brain as with a fire. 
You know—your woman’s instinct has told you long 
ere this—that I love you as man. never loved before. 
Without you life would be a barren waste!” 

“ And what of Barbara?” murmured the fiendish 
Lorette, turning her gloriously bewildering eyes to 
ais. 

His fine face darkened for a moment, and then he 
answered hurriedly and passionately, as though some 
dark spirit had taken possession of his mind : 

“We will fy; away far beneath Italia’s sunny 
skies we will go, and in some sequestered spot we 
will live and love.” 

Noiselessly Barbara turned and fled from the spot, 
a strange, wild light gleaming from the violet depths 
of her eyes, and the small fair hands pressed tightly 
above her throbbing heart. 

Noiselessly she entered the house, her pale lips set 
as if a firm determination had taken possession of her 
mind ; she mechanically went to the table, grasped a 
piece of paper, and penned a few lines, while hot, 
bitter tears rained upon it. 

Silently she placed it between the leaves of her 
vellum-bound Bible, and then with a low wail of 
heartbroken agony she turned to the cradle of little 
Carrie, and moaned forth : 

“Oh my darling child—mine and his—how can I 
leave you in all your innocence and loveliness? But 
tis better, far better that I should die than they com- 
mit that terrible sin of flight. And now, my precious 
babe, farewell. May kind and loving angels guard 
and watch over you is the last prayer of your un- 
happy mother.” 

And so she went out, that mild autumn evening, 
with that great load of anguish on her heart—went 
out with her beautiful eyes raised supplicatiugly to 
heaven, her white hands clasped in mute agony, and 
her pale lips working convulsively. 

Eagerly and hurriedly she went on as if she feared 
interruption, pausing not till she reached the brink 
of a small lake, only a short distance from the house. 
Then, hesitating for an instant, she murmured, 
brokenly : 

“Father of mercy, guide and protect my child, and, 
for the dear Redeemer’s sake, receive the spirit of her 
broken-hearted mother.” 

‘here was a moment's pause, a splash, and the 
bosom of the lake received the lovely form of Barbara 
Livingston, and the pale, cold moon looked silently 
down on the quickly returning waters that smoothed 
out every ripple. 

And thus they found her the next day, and bore her 
to the house, with her small hands clasped as in her 
last prayer, and the water dripping from her bright 
golden hair. 

It was a sad sight for Ernest, but, nevertheless, 
his heart thrilled at the thought that now he could 
claim the beautiful Lorette. There was no obstacle 
in the path. 

And so in the spring-time of Barbara’s life they laid 
her in her lonely grave, where the earth blossomed 
with roses, and by the marble slab erected to her 
memory bloomed the lilies and violets, emblematical 
of her spotless purity. 

Ernest placed her books on the hanging shelves, 
but, strangely enough, did not discover the letter en- 
closed in the Bible; and then, locking the door of the 
room, it was never entered till two years from the 
day her pure spirit soared to heaven. 

And so they, as well as the friends and neighbours, 
remained in ignorance, supposing that she was aeci- 
dentally drowned. 

° . « * * 

One year passed and Lorette Mowbray became the 
mistress of the cottage, and was congratulated as Mrs. 
Livingston. 

The votaries of fashion cireled around her as moths 
about a candle, and every scene of gaiety beheld both 
Ernest and Lorette. 

Though the former was very proud of his beau- 
tiful wife, and worshipped her—not purely as he had 
Barbara, but passionately—he could not be blinded to 
the fact that she was a heartless coquette. 

Many times had he spoken to her kindly in regard 
to her flirting, and asked her if she thought it looked 
well for her to receive with such evident pleasure 
the marked attentions of Eugene du Lac, a French 
gentleman who was creating a great sensation just 
thea, 


But she always answered him with playful repartee, | 


- 





and it was not till one evening that, as he heard her 
name coupled lightly with thatof Du Lac, ho 2n- 
tured to remonstrate with her seriously 

She heard him through with a scornful .ook 
flashing from her purple black eyes and » sarcastic 
smile curling her coral lips, and then she quietly re- 
marked: 

“I presume I am my own mistress!” 

“ Indeed, madam, them you are not,” angrily an- 
swered Ernest. “ Do you think I will have my wife’s 
name made a by-word, a laughing-stock? If you do, 
you are mistaken.” 

“You can probably prevent it,” coolly responded 
Lorette, tapping the carpet with her little slippered 
foot. 


“ Indeed I can,” he answered, with an angry light 
fiashing from his eyes, as he rapidly paced the room. 

“ Without doubt,” returned Lorette, sarcastically, as 
with dignified hauteur she swept from the room. 

With a long, deep sigh Ernest threw himself upon 
the bed, and in a short time fell into a deep, 
troubled slumber, from which he did not awake till 
morning 

ile staried up, and, ashe discovered that Lorette 
had not slept there that night, a horrible suspicion 
darted through hiz mind, which was intensified as he 
beheld a note, directed to himself, lying on the toilet- 
table. 

With a hand shaking as with palsy he opened it, 
and read the following : 

“ Ernest Livineston.—Having become convinced 
that we cannot live happily together, and, further- 
more, having arranged my plans to leave you and 
join Monsieur Du Lac, whom I long have loved fondly‘ 
I have penned these lines merely to tell you that you 
need not attempt a pursuit, as probably we shalj 
have sailed ere you read this. 

“ LORETTE.” 

It was with a passionate exclamation of mingled 
grief aud anger that he threw the note down and 
trampled it under foot; and then, feeling as though 
he would like to steal off to some quiet spot till the 
first burst of passion was over, he unlocked the door 
of Barbara’s room, and entered it as reverentially as 
though it were some hallowed spot. 
=His eye fell upon her little Bible, which he had not 
opened since her death, and a strange impulse seized 
him to again peruse its pagesas he had done in com- 
pany with her: 

And so it happened that just two years from the 
day her loving spirit returned to “ Him who gave it,” 
Ernest opened her Bible and beheld the note addressed 
to himself. . 

What must have been his emotions as he read those 
few tear-blotted lines ? 

“ Ernest.—I have just heard’what passed in the 
arbour, and God only knows the weight of grief and 
anguish that has settled on my heart. I did wrong 
to listen, perhaps, and I do not blame you for loving 
Lorette, who is so beautiful; but I. Ernest, who have 
loved you so dearly, cannot bear to stand second in 
your affections. 

“ Tell Lorette to be kind to my little golden-haired 
cherub when I am gone, and she will, I know, for 
your sake. And—— butI cannot write longer. Bitter 
tears of mingled love and auguish are falling thick 
and fast; but, remember, you have my prayers for 
your mutual happiness. 

“ And, Ernest, if possible, keep a little corner of 
your heart sacred to my memory, for I think you 
once loved me; and ever remember xindly that she 
who gave her life for your happii.ces was little heart- 
broken BaRBARA.” 

“ Oh, keaven! retribution in its most terrible form 
has come,” moaned Ernest Livingston, as he pressed 
the Bible of his angel Barbara to hislips. May a just 
and merciful heaven pardon my great wrong! And 
thou, Barbara, my pure angel, look down with pity- 
ing eyes on my wife !” 

Long he knelt, praying brokenly, with that little 
Bible, the souvenir of his darling Barbara, pressed 
passionately to his heart,.and then he arose comiorted. 
If ever retribution came to mortal man it-came to 
Emest Livingston that morning. L. 





Tue CLimate or Austratia.—The great charac- 
teristic of the climate of Australia appears to bo its 
dryness and purity of solar light, and freedom from 
humidity, and the consequent smaller proportion of 
deleterious gases and malaria in combination with an 
almost total absence of animal and vegetable decom- 
posi‘ion ; the astringent and chemical properties of the 
atmosphere may be observed by its action on gun and 
other metals, which-may be exposed out of doors, day 
and night, for months (except in rainy weather), with- 
out contracting any oxydation; also in the facility 
with which all animal and organic substances are 
dissolved and volatilized, and the bones bleached . to a 
snowy whiteness in a comparatively'short period. In 
the summer the carcase of a horse or bull becomes a 


| beautifully bleached skeleton in ten or fourteen guy, 

the knife only having been employed to take of the 
hide. In no other eountry is the climate so congenia] 
to man’s physical energies as that of the Australia 
colonies—both man and beast. can unde rgo all the 
fatigue of daily labour with less exhaustion and creat» 
endurance than in any other country. ree 








ONE DAY. 


This eve's the time— 
This eve intense, with yon first'trembling star 
We seem to pant and reach: 

I sap begun to think that my life was not a bls. 
soming plant, when, suddenly, it burst into foyye: 
between two radiant midnights. For when you speak 
of days you mean the nighits of course ; just as whey 

‘ou speak of a fair face you mean also the Shining 

air that shadowsit. So by that ono day I mean yo: 
only its golden sunshine, but ‘the trailing purple dug, 
full of stars. 

Madame very readily excused me from going to thy 
theatre with her in July. ‘It is, as you say, too 
warm, my dear; but I must positively go aud take 
another look at the arrangement of C.'s drapery, Sig 
isn’t much of au actress, but the fall of her mantle js 
an artistic chef-Teuvre. I shall wear my shawl so, 
now that it is too warm to draw it closer. You ap 
wise to keep early hours after sich a winter, and your 
colour is really improving’ Au revoir. And, Violet, 
wear white to-morrow morning if you are fresh; by: 
if you are pale, put on rese-colour.” 

Then ‘the carriage rolled away to town, and I was 
left alone in the great house. <A stranzgo restlessness 
possessed me as night came on, a presentiment o 
something abeut to happen, an‘expectation half plea- 
surable, half painful, and altogether exciting. Voicss 
seemed to come from the trumpet blossoms of the 
honeysuckle that swung their heavy sweetness in 
through my casement; there was.a great buzz and 
whispering in the old linden trees that stood in a close 
group at the corner of the house nearest me; there 
was @ peculiar siguificancein the sleepy chirp of a biri, 
here and there awakened by the fall of a scented dew- 
drop on his downy neck, or the flit of a broad-winged 
moth past his nest. 

Doubtless every person of the so-called nervous 
temperament has had such moods—moods when the 
spiritual perceptions seem to reach out through 
every sense; through every pore, and touch the throb- 
bing arteries of Nature, feeling how one great heart 
sends the samo life, in different degrees, through all 
things, perceiving an slmost painful certainty of 
kindred and sympathy with what is usually held 
alien. 

Just after the stroke of midnight there was 4 
softened roll of wheels up the gravel-road to tlio east 
door. Then half an hour of silence. Then a mau's 
firm tread passed ney door, and somebody went into 
the tower-chamber. 

Madame must have brought out Cousin Leo to 
study cultivated nature om her beautiful estate. 

She always found fault ‘with his wild mountain 
and forest pictures, and persisted that a portmit- 
painter might as well paint nothing but milkmaids 
as a landseape-painter confine himself to “ Nature ut 
adorned.” wear, glorious old Leo! I was so glad be 
had come! 

I leaned from my casement, and pushing aside the 
dewy, flowering creepers, lookel along the balcony thal 
ran past my room to the tower-chamber. There, too 
leaned a figure, looking out into tho fragrant dusk o! 
the gardens and up into the purple sky, that was al 
alive with stars. 

I put a hand] each side of my mouth to convey 
the sound, and in a stage-whisper, which I lad 
learned *from Rachel, sent a “Welcome! and goot- 
night !”’ across. 

The figure started slightly, hesitated, then a lov 
toned “ Good-night !” answered me. ° 

If I had broken the thread of some golden, poeti¢ 
musing, I knew that his love would invest the very 
breaking with a brightness, as sunshine starts into 4 
new sparkle on the fracture'of a gem. Then I wet! 
back and sank content among my pillows, drifting 
slowly off te the land of dreams. P 

The honeysuckles were all a-buzz with hummus 
birds when I woke the next morning, and a long beam 
of early sunshine, crimson as a rose, came tlir0 
wide-open casement, and seemed to fall into tt 
power in the lace of my bed-curtains. es 

Tay and let it creep down toward me, and listext 
to hear Leo come out. 

He always took the cream of the morning, but, »™ 
haps, being so late, he would over-sleep. 3 

It seemed so. ‘There was no stir nor sound {00 
his chamber, and presently I rose and dressed, rewea 
bering madam’s injunction, and wearing white, 22% 
I found myself-bright. ‘I fastened a narrow band of 
dark-purple velvet around my head, and lcopel 97 
yellow hair with it to bring out all the gold. 1% 
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EGER. - aside my blue cordeliére, T wove a girdle of 
oi Je ves from a plant that grew on the balcony, and 
ee ¥ bower for my pet mocking-bird, whose gilded 
ee abone through the glossy greenness. Lastly I 
ed slowly round and round before my Psyche- 
lass to see that Ml was right. Leo always noticed 
wy dress, and I liked to pleasé him. 

. ‘Leo was flowery and fanciful in his talk to me. He 
called me Pansy instead of Violet, because my eyes 
were purple, and sometimes Anemone, because he said 
my frail whiteness reminded him of a blossom that a 
breeze could break. And when the colour got flicker- 
ing into my face;he would'call'me Aurora Borealis; but 
wealways quarrelled about the Borealis, because I 
insisted that there was nothing colé abeut me, and 
that the purest flames are pale. And he called me 
Fairy for my slender lightness, though I was as tall 
as the Medicean Venus. In short he enveloped me 
in his lovely and sparkling fancies, till I was like 
Undine in the fouutain, and I loved him like a bro- 
ther, and father, and friend, and in all sorts of ways 
except as a lover, and that he didn’t want. 

Indeed, I hadn't much thought of lovers, and was 
content with hero-worship, setting up little niches in 
my heart for various great souls, antique and modern, 
which gave me no trouble at all as lovers might have 
done. 

"Perhaps there was ove exception, though. 

There was one man who didn’t stay loftily on his 
redestal, as he should have done, but who had a way 
af stepping off and wandering into my daily thoughts, 
touching trivial, familiar things, and giving me strange 
feelings which I couldn’t account for—an unrest that 
was better than tranquility,'a delight that had a sting 
of pain, anda pain that was fall of delight. 

But perhaps this was because Mr. Vandenhoff was 


P nota man of distant times and places, but one whom 


I had met in real life, whose hand I had touched, 
whose voice I had heard in private life, as well as from 
the platform whence his voiee“was"a power in the 
country. For Philip Vandenboff was, politician in 
high place, and a noble patriot as well as a politician. 

Presently, getting tired of waiting, I went out and, 
downstairs. 

Nobody stirring but servants, who, in some ‘dim, 
early watches of the morning had' set everything 
shining, and then retired to their own precincts. 

A fresh breeze swept through the wide hall that 
divided the house from the east to the west fronts; 
thesatincurtains of the drawing-room and ot madame’s 
boudoir waved and rustled softly; a sunbeam, now 
faded from crimson to gold, stole through the lindens 
and fell on the dark-green sofa in the library, and 
across the round reading-table, flickering as the leaves 
flickered, creeping toward a large illustrated volume of 
Dante open at the picture of the poet standing and 
gazing rapt at Beatrice, who gazes upward in a still 
esctasy of adoration. 

I went into the conservatory and gathered flowers 
forthe breakfast-table ; a bouquet of roses for the centre, 
4 bunch of deep-tinted heliotrope for madame, lilies of 
the valley for poor, humble Mademoiselle Pierre, her 
companion, who was now, doubtless, patiently waiting 
upstairs for madame to.wake, in order that she might 
wish her good morning, and inquire of her health, 
perhaps give a finishing touch to her toilet if Desirée 
didn't quite satisfy her mistress. For Leo I broke a 
single pansy as yellow as gold, and for myself a cluster 
f rosy oleanders. 

Our breakfast-table was set principally with fruits, 
the — substantial fare being served from the side- 
board. 

There were cherries, white, red, and black, just 
plucked with bunches of leaves from the trees, the dew 
still on them ; strawberries full of melting sweetness ; 
nl a single immense cluster of purple Hamburg 
grapes lying on a large vine-leaf, whose green seemed 
‘o sbow through their transparent globes. 

No one appearing yet, I caught my guitar and went 
out, placing myself before the balcony looking up at 

tched window of the tower-chamber, and striking 
‘tew chords, began to sing : 

Awake ! awake! the morning freshly beaming, 

Shines o'er the deep our lingering steps to chide. 
4 hand put back the fluttering muslin drapery, a tall 
ead bowed to avoid the sash, and Philip Vandenhoff 
“eppet outfon to the balcony, and made me a courteous 

‘hough laughing salute. 

_ The guitar fell from my hands, and I felt myself 
blushing as though a pink veil had been thrown over 


=, am sorry to disappoint you,” he said, leaning 
po the balustrade, and looking at me with bright 
x I-I shonght it was Cousin Leo who came,” I 
tammered., 

Tknew last night that you mistook me,” he said, 
ae his face glowing with mischief and plea- 
mr , Dutyou know thé proverb that ‘stolen fruit is 
veel. I found itso, May I come down t~ *%* 9nd 
*« pardon for the involuntary cheat ?” 


clear, sweet voice called from the piazza : 

“Violet, do you and Mr. Vandtnhoff breakfast upon 
dewdrops ?” 

We went in at that, and I gladly took refuge in 
silence and listened to their.talk. 

Madame, though a true woman of the world, could 
utter noble sentiments sometimes; remains, probably, 
of some yet unpetrified youthful enthusiasms, and her 
tact showed her that this was the time for them; and 
Mr. Vandenhoff, though heseemed to have laid aside 
the great man, and to have appeared in a new cha- 
racter, cordial, happy, with an almost. boyish fresh- 
ness, was yet too familiar with great thoughts to let 
one pass unnoted or unechoed. 

Not that the conversation was didactic or stilted; 
but its lightness was not trivial. It was like the 
sparkling foam that crests the strong wave. 

“ May I keep it?” asked Mr. Vandenhoff, in a low 
aside to me, touching the golden pansy as we rose 
from the table. 

“Tf you'like,” I answered. ‘ But-iff had known, 
I would have brought laurel instead.” 

“This is better. ‘Pansies for thoughts.’ A golden 
pansy isa thought with a bright hope shining over 
it, the very sunshine of the mind. I take it as an 
omen.” : 

And he fastened it securely in the button-hole of 
his vest. 

We wandered into the conservatory, and when it 
became too warm there, strolled out into the pine 
woods, whose thick branches made a soft twilight 
under them, from which we looked out iuto the glow 
and glory of the summer. 

I took a rustic seat formed of the roots of trees so 
artfully as to look as though it grew there, and Mr. 
Vandenhoff threw himself on to the green moss near, 
leaning’ back against a pine trunk. 

“Tt is so seldom that I get “out of the dust and 
elainour of the world, that I know how to appreciate 
this,” he said, with a long sigh of perfect con- 
tent. “It is like a draught of cool water in the 
desert.” 

“But your life is not a desert,” I said. “It must 
often be hard for you; but that cannot be a desert in 
which so many find springs of refreshment.” 

He gave me a smile of gentle thankfulness. 

“T hope some do find themselves refreshed,” he 
said. “But though my head approves, my heart 
sometimes feels parched and thirsty.” 

He leaned back, and closing his eyes, seemed to fall 
into.a pleasant.reverie. And this is a good time to 
describe my hero. 

Phrenologists trace resemblances between men and 
animals in feature as well as in temper. 

Thus, Wellington, thin-faced and Roman-beaked, 
was a human eagle; Daniel O'Connell was of the lion 
type; and so on, with other less marked individuals in 
less degrees of resemblance. 

Mr. Vandenhoff showed the lion type of face, not 
beautiful, but with a rugged harmony and strength, 
and capable of a fascinating and lofty beauty of ex- 
pression which is unknown to a handsomerface. The 
tossed hair that gives always, even if ever so softly, 
the impression of the lion’s mane, the down-drawn 
corners of the mouth, the strong jaw. In this face, 
which could be fierce, bold, defiant—which could be 
gay, mocking, tender—which could be scornful or 
solemn, there was another look worn in repose. and 
when unaware of observation—a look habitual to 
many on whom fame has showered her highest honours 
—a look of profound and inexpressible sadness, the 
more touching because it was unconscious. It seemed 
the seal of the Preacher on the world’s. glories—“ all 
is vanity.” 

I broke a large wild leaf that grew close to the 
ground, and with a pin pricked into it a verse: 

He works for heaven, who works for the oppressed. 

Then raised my eyes to see Mr. Vandenhoff watch- 
ing me: 
“See, the leaf faints and dies in the heat,” he said, 
as I dropped it. ‘ Why did you take its life?” 

“Tt dies of a thought that was pierced in it,” I said. 
“ Better die of a thought than live a mere vegetable 
life.” 

He took up the leaf, and read the line, then leaning 
impulsively forward, kissed my land before I was 
aware, resuming lis position ‘immediately, and 
closing hiseyes again without having looked in my 
face, 

The morning breeze fainted, and the air grew sultry 
and heavy with the pine-odour. 

We went into the house for coolness, and sat in the 
shady library. 

Madame, who was growing sensitive to heat, but 
who would never appear except in ceremonious toilet, 
soon excused herself, and withdrew to indulge in 
wrapper and slippers in her own apartment. Mr. 
Vandenhoff took an arm chair near my sofa, and sat 





telling me,of his home and childhood, of his father 
“id mother, now both dead, and of the influences and 


We walked up and down the garden ‘till madame’s | thoughts that had gradually developed his life and 


character. 

I did not ask myself why this maz thus unveiled 
his inner lifé to me, was not even conscious of any 
surprise at the time, but sat and listened, drinking 

|in every word, daring to watch his face, since he 
scarcely Icoked at me, but fixed. his eyes far away on 
the blue hills of which we got a glimpse through the 
trees, and seeming to be rather thinking aloud than 
speaking. 

But when I spoke a word he smiled, and seemed 
always conscious of me. 

I did not know how the time had sped, but when 
madame came down in a grandbtoilet, looking searcely 
thirty, though she was over fifty, I seemed to know 
all this mau’s life, outward and inward, all his aspira- 
tions, all his intentions. 

Our acquaintance had been short, and entirly con- 
ventional, but I could scarcely believe that I hal not 
known him all my life. 

“Why, Violet dear! in morning-dress yet?” cried 
madame in pretty horror, holding up two white, 
jewelled hands. “ And it’s five o'clock! Tue Berk- 
leys and Champneys are comiag out, may be here 
any moment, and dinner will be ready in an hour.” 

I started up, laughing, to retrieve my heinous of- 
fence against the etiquette of the toilet. 

“Why need she dress again ?” interposed Mr. Van- 
denhoff, also rising. ‘Nothing can ‘bo cooler or 
prettier than what she wears now.” 

“In matters of state we bow to you, sir,” said 
madame, with an air of graceful arrogance; “ but in 
dress you men must acknowledge our superiority. I 
don’t doubt that you will find Violet vastly improved 
by her toilet. Make hasie, Pansy. Put on your 
green tissue,” she whispered, as I passed her, giving 
my hand a delighted squeeze. ‘“ And wear a wreath 
of lilies of the valley with their leaves. You are 
looking divinely this evening.” 

Well might I look divinely when I had been talk- 
ing with Philip Vandenhoff all day! 

It was impossible that I should have been unaware 
that I was beautiful,and the knowledge was so plea- 
sunt; but never before had it given me the triumph- 
ant delight that I felt that.evening when, as I entered 
the drawing-room, Mr. Vaudenhoff’s eyes arrested ne 
on the threshold, 

He had been talking with my aunt, but stopped 
abruptly on seeing me, his face flushing, and his eyes 
sparkling. 

I could, then, delight him! 

Madame smiled and beckoned me; then, as a car- 
riage was driven up to the door, left us to receive her 
other guests. 

Mr. Vandenhoff looked at me, quoting : 

Her i _ tawny with gold, her eyes with purple were 
ark, 
Her cheek’s pale opal burnt with a red and restless sparix. 

‘“T am glad you think me pretty, Mr. Vandenhoff,” 
I said, seriously, for I was always rather afraid of 
being liked just for my face. 

And then Nell Champney burst into the room. 

“Oh, here you are, Violetta. How do you do, Mr. 
Vandenhoff ?” shaking hands with the great man in 
the most unembarrassed manner. “ Vi, you look 
like somebody out of a story-book. Cousin I'red will 
be more in love with you than ever.” 

I turned, blushing with annoyance, to greet Fred 
Berkley, who came in followed by an immense black 
mastiff who followed him wherever he went. Fred's 
loverlike look did not do much toward restoring my 
composure, and I gladly bent to stroke ‘l'urk’s black 
head, and then went to meet the rest of our visitors. 

“My dear Vi, I’m terrified to death!” whispered 
Minnie Berkley. “I am dying to have Mr. Vandenhoff 
speak to me, but I shall faint if he does. Did youever 
see audacity equal to Cousin Nell’s. Aren’t you dread- 
fully afraid of Mr. Vandenhoff ?” 

“Oh, immensely ; you’ve no idea how he bites and 
tears.” 

Fred Berkley immediately devoted himself to me 
in a manner which I could easily have dispensed with, 
and which madame, in spite of her smiles, evidently 
liked as little. He sat by me, he made every excuse 
to draw me away from the others, and monopolized 
me in a way that I could not effectually resist without 
a breach of the laws of hospitality. 

At dinner he sat beside me, preventing all my efforts 
to join in the general conversation, or hear what any 
one élse was saying, by talking in a low, confidential 
voice just in my ear. 

By the time we rose from the table, what with my 
vexation and the effort to conceal it, my cheeks were 
in a hot glow, and I dared not look him in the face 
for fear of betraying an anger which would astonish 
him, and which I felt the circumstances did not seem 
to warrant. 

I dit not look at Mr. Vandenhoff till we were in the 
drawing-room again, and then he was talking in a cold, 
grave way with Mrs. Berkley, and did not seem to 
notice me, He was a gentleman, but not a courtier, 
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and it was not difficult to see that he did not find 
his companion an entertaining one, and was not well 
pleased. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” called out Nell Champ- 
ney’s clear, ringing voice, drowning all others, “I 
propose that we go out and see the sunset, and the 
moonrise, and get all the air that’s going this hot 
day.” 

Her proposal being received with acclamations, I 

gladly ran on with her to open doors and lead the 
way. 
OMe. Vandenhoff begged to be excused a while,” 
said madame, who was the last to step out on to the 
roof. “ He will join us again in the drawing-room. 
Violet, dear, come and fasten this barbe. I caught it 
on a nail somewhere.” 

“ Do puta stop to Fred Berkley’s devotions,” she 
whispered, hastily, and in evident vexation, as I tried 
in vain to find what was amiss in her toilet. “ He is 
altogether too marked. It is in very bad taste.” 

“ I have tried, madam, but cannot without offending 
him.” 

“ Offend him, then,” she said, imperatively. 

I looked at her in surprise on hearing such a man- 
date from lips usually so suave and more tian 
courteous. 

“ There, dear, thank you. 
view is fine.” 

The place where we were was the flat roof of that 
wing of the house next the tower, and though it was 
only two stories high, it yet afforded us a view of 
distant hills, city and sea. 

Garden-chairs, settees, and a table were placed 
there, and a wide awning fastened to the wall of the 
main building afforded shelter when the sun shone, 
It was very beautiful that evening, but for me it 
missed a charm. ‘The moon came up and silvered the 
east while the west was still crimson, and the light 
breeze brought up odours from the garden. 

I leaned over the railing at the angle of the tower, 
and wondered if Mr. Vandenhoff was out among the 
flowers, and if he would look up, and if he were 
offended at anything, and if I had deceived myself in 
thinking that he looked on me asa friend. 

Alas! what value could the friendship of a girl like 
me have for him ? 

‘* How have I offended you?” asked alow voice at 
my side. 

“ By neglecting madame for me,” I answered, coldly. 
“ Please go and talk to her. You have scarcely done 
sO since you came.” 

“ Do you mean it Violet?” asked Fred Berkley. 

“ Certainly I do,” I answered, chillingly. 

He looked at me a moment, reddened, then turned 
on his heel and left me. 

‘* Oh, come and see these splendid great clusters of 
roses close to the roof!” cried Miss Berkley from the 
other side of the platform. ‘“‘ Mamma, madame, do 
come and look! Fred, you must reach some for me.” 

Nell Champney followed the others, running, and 
clapping her hands to the dog Turk who had come 
up with us, and with whom she had been racing. He 
started willingly enough, and when she stopped, came 
rushing back to me with heavy bounds. 

I had been sitting on the low railing that ran round 
the roof, and had been about to rise to follow the 
others, when a sound checked me. 

I heard a step come out on the balcony directly 
beneath me. The railing was low, and as I half leaned 
to listen, I was entirely unprepared for the onset of 
the dog as he sprang lieavily against me. 

My hand slipped from its light hold, and I fell. 

Unable from the suddenness of the shock to utter a 
word, I yet threw out my arms instinctively to 
grasp some support. They caught leaves, a twig, 
they grasped wildly the stem ofa grape-vine that 
grew up the tower, they held me suspended for one 
terrible moment. 

How distinctly I remember and shudder, even now, 
at that moment that seemed a year of agony. 

The light laugh from Nell Champney, the straining 
pain in my shoulders, the rough vine slipping through 
my hands, the thought that the ground was more than 
forty feet beneath me ! 

My head reeled, the next breath I should have 
fallen. 

But some one sprang on tothe balcony railing, 
took a step and clung to the strong trellis, stretched 
an arm, caught meas I lost my hold, and drew me 
safely into the balcony just as the trellis was giving 
way. 

lt all passed in less than a minute, but it was long 
enough fora full realizing sense of peril, and terror, 
and rapturous relief. 

The arm that had caught did not release me, but 
drew me close to a breast through which I felt the 
heart beating heavily. 

Loose, floating locks brushed my forehead, and I 
seemed to be drifting off in some dream, too wild and 
sweet for earth. 

“God be thanked, my little Violet!” broke from 


Yes, Mrs. Berkley, the 


Philip Vandenhoff at length. “What an escape! 
Are you hurt, my darling ?” 

I could only murmar a faint negative as I lay in his 
arms too weak, too happy to move. 

There was silence again, but one of those silences 
that say more than words. 

The first sound I was conscious of was Nell 
Champney’s voice just over our heads. 

“Turk, what are you staring over the railing in 
that dazed manner for? Did Violet take a flight 
over here? Madame, I am going down in search of 
her. It was.a shame for her to run away.” 

“TI must go, Mr. Vandenhoff,” I said, trying to 
release myself. 

“We will go together in a minute, dear,” he said, 
gently detaining me. ‘ Had we betier mention your 
accident before these people are gone ?” 

“Oh, please not!” I said, eagerly. ‘ It will make 
such exelamations and wonderment.” 

“We will tell only madame, then. 
what else shall I tell her?” 

“Tell her to thank you for saving my life, for I do 
not know how to,” I said, dropping my eyes, for the 
lustre of his was something more than I could bear. 

“Shall I tell yon how to thank me?” he asked, 
taking both my hands and looking tenderly down on 
me. “Give me that life in charge I came out here 
purposely to sue youfor. I found that I could not live 
without your yellow hair and s!iy purple eyes beside 
me, my Pansy. Promise me all.” 

As he drew me unresisting toward him again, a 
little cloud dropped its fold, and the evening star 
shone out ia golden stillness. 

That night for the first time I saw madame tho- 
roughly lose her self~possession. 

When Mr. Vandenhoff led me to her after the rest 
had gone, and presented me as his future wife, she 
fairly burst into tears. Her love for me, her admir- 
ation of Mr. Vandenhoff, her triumph in chaperoning 
such @ match were too much for the cooluess of my 
dear worldly but most kind-hearted guardian. 

Oh that day! In my memory it shines like Bere- 
nice’s crown among the stars, for it was the crowning 
day of my life, which has shone ever since with the 
fulfilment of its promise. C. W. 


And, Violet, 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT EYES 


A bunch of bright eyes, either black, brown or blue, 
With Cupid to press them, yields heavenly dew ; 
Which sparkles so bright in the world’s darkest night, 
That love finds its way to the soul. 

Bur not a word for the grey eyes. How strange! 
Did you ever know of a poet who sang of grey eyes? 
I think not. The eyes of jet have long since been 
worn out by being handled by all lovers of song— 
blinded I might say. And the azure eyes have been 
the poet’s theme almost as long as the heavens have 
stood, from whence they derived their name. And, 
also, the hazel, or brown eyes, have inspired the love- 
sick swaix to breathe forth their praise in verse and 


y- 

Well they may, for they are beautiful. 

But it is of the grey eyes I wish to speak, and 
I think whoever reads what I am about to write, will 
agree with me, unless they themselves have eyes of 
some other colour, or know some one who has a soft 


blue or bright black eye. Here I must say mine are 
not grey. 

I have found in my short experience, and I am not 
an oculist either, that there are two distinct kinds of 
grey eyes. The first isa small grey eye, which looks 
as if it might have been once blue, but faded by con- 
stantly gazing on the shining metal, gold. It issharp 
asa needle, and twinkles at all times as if it had 
found a prize. You will generally see them about 
half shut, hiding, as it were, lest you might see what 
isinthem. They seem to look right into your 
heart, and then into your pocket. They always 
speak of self, and the soul, wiose windows they are, 
is like the snail, living for itself, shut up in its cell. 
And if you could look into that cell, you would find 
there were no beautiful paintings hung around, no 
shelves bending beneath many volumes of the poets; 
no piano, harp, or guitar. Such a soul has no of 
fine arts there—no music in it. But yeu would find 
written all around the walls: “ Put money in thy 

urse; honestly if thou canst, but put money in thy 
purse ” 

Such persons you will usually find with their hands 
in their pockets, or those of some one else; and if 
you sheuld by force take them out of their pockets, 
you willsee them wide open, and the fingers ex- 
tended far apart, lest there might be some change 
adhere. 

Persons with small grey eyes usually live three 
score years and ten; and, though many kind friends 
wish them in heaven, they will not go, but linger here 
to bore all with whom they come in contact; if they 
ever leve, which I doubt, it is only for selfish ends— 





not the pleasure of those whom they seem ¢o favowr, 


Therefore I say tothe gentle reader, beware of ¢ 
grey eyes. mall 

Then there is the large blue-grey eyes, so large that 
they protrude themselves one half, so the light of dy 
can play all around them; and when they wink, 4 
lids seem as if afraid to venture from their hiding 
places, Itis not of such eyes we speak whe g 
“ As quick as a wink.” 

Such eyes belong to a timid soul, all confidences and 
love. They have not an inquisitive look, but rather 
imploring. The soul which looks out through such 
eyes, speaks to you in a language not to be misundor. 
stood, asks you to have faith fn it, and you shai 
never be deceived. Such an eye as this tells the 
truth in every glance. I never see such an eyo by 
I feel like saying :— : 

When nature cast those orbs of thine, 
Fair Venus saw with jealous eyes 

That they would far more brilliant shine 
Than her's, who stole Dame Nature's dyes 

Then, lest those eyes should be beloved, 
She dashea them into regions far, 

And broke them, but the fragments proved 
Each one to be a shining star. 

I have said that the soul which looks out trons) 
the large grey eye is confiding. I have ever found jt 
so. Itseems as though its food were love, ani it my 
receive it, but will return it again. 

As the flowers drink in the sparkling dew, 
And give you perfame sweet. 

But how often are such souls wounded! How often 
do we pluck them like sweet flowers, to wither ig 
our cold bosoms. They are not calculated to live ig 
this -heartless world. If you but. notice them, tis 
bodies in which they live are usually very frail, bat 
have within. music or poetry, signs by which itis 
well to judge all mankind. They seem to rise heayen- 
ward when one sings to them, and sink at your feet 
if you blow upon them but one cold breath, 

W. P. 


TL We gay 


SEs 
MUSIC AND PAINTING. 

As musical composition is known to very few besides 
the professors and composers thereof, and as tliere are 
several resemblances or analogies between this science 
and that of painting, which is an art much mom 
obvious in its principles, and therefore more generally 
known, I will endeavour as far as I am‘able from the 
limited knowledge I have of musical composition, and 
what I have gleaned from wiser heads than my own 
of the art of painting, to give the numerous readersa» 
idea of the most striking analogies or resemblances 
between these two noble accomplishments. 

First.—They are both founded in geometry, and 
have proportion for their subject, and though tle u- 
dulations of air, which are the immediate cause of 
sound, be of so subtle anature as to escape our vbserra- 
tion, yet the vibration of. musical strings or chords, 
from whence thuse un:lu ations proceed, are as capable 
of measuration as any oi those visible objects about 
which painting is conversant. 

Secondly.— As the excellence of a picture depends 
on three circumstances—design, colouring, and expres- 
sion—so in music, the perfection of composition arises 
from melody, harmony, and expression. Melody, or 
air, is the work of invention, and therefore the fount 
tion of the other twe, and directly analogous to design 
in painting. Harmony gives beauty and strength t 
the established’ melodies in the same manner 4s C0 
louring adds life toa just design. And in both cases 
the expression arises from a combination of the other 
two, and is no more than a strong and proper applici- 
tion of them to the intended subject. 

Thirdly.—As a proper mixture of light and shale 
has a noble effect in painting, and is iudeed essential 
to the composition of a good picture, so the jadicious 
mixture of concords and discords is equally essential 
to a musical composition. As shades are necessary t0 
relieve the eye, which is soon satisfied and tired of 
level glare of light, so discords are necessary to relieve 
the ear, which is otherwise immediately satisfied with 
a continued, and unvariable strain of harmony. | 

Fourthly. As in painting there are three vanous 
degrees of distances established, viz., the foreground, 
the intermediate part, and the offskip; so in musi? 
there are three different parts strictly similar to these, 
namely, the bass (or fore-ground), the tenor (or inter 
mediate) and the treble (or off-skip). In consequenc® 
of this, a musical composition without its tenor is like 
a landscape deprived of its intermediate part; with- 
out its treble it is analogous to a landscape deprived 
of its distance or. off-skip, 

Lastly.—As in painting, especially in the noblet 
branches of it, and particularly historic painting, 
there is a principal figure, which is most remarkable 
and conspicuous, and to which all the other figures 
are referred and subordinate; so in the greater kinds 
of musical composition there is a principal or leading 
subject or succession of notes, which ought to pre 
and be heard through the whole composition ; 00! 
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ought to be in like manner referred and subordi- 


— truthfully it has been said that the more we 
study the relations and influence of sweet-wedded 
sounds the more shall we be impressed with the 
pleasing thought that music has.a mysterious connec- 
a with the most refined graces and powers of the 
soul, exerting @ magnanimous influence over the 
roughest natures, and wooing them with syren notes 
to be gentle, to be kind, to be noble and to be good. 
So the varions styles in painting, the grand, the 
terrible, the graceful, the tender, the passionate, the 
joyous, have all their respective analogies to music. 








SCIENCE. 


Tur celebrated Armstrong gun which was pre- 
sented by Armstrong to the Southern Confederacy, 
and was used by them in the defence of Fort Fisher, 
has been taken to the Washington Navy Yard. It 
js a magnificent piece of ordnance, mounted upon 
a rosewood carriage elaborately made and decorated. 

A pLAN of preventing boiler incrustations recently 
adopted in France, consists in lining the boiler with a 
metallic network at some distance from the sides. 
he lime salts will of course be deposited upon this 
network, which can be easily removed, and from 
which the erust can be easily detached. 

RELATIVE VALUES OF ILLUMINATING AGENTS, 
In Respect of their Heating and Vitiating Effects on 

the Atmosphere, when burning, so as to give the 

Light of 12 Standard Sperm Candles. 

Pounds of water Oxygen Carbonicacid Air 
heated. consumed. produced. vitiated. 
1° Fahrenheit. Cub. ft. Cub. ft. Cub, ft 
Cannel gas ... 1950 3°30 201 50-2 
2786 5°45 3-21 80-2 
2335 15 3°33 
2326 354 

. 3619 4°50 

. 38251 477 
3517 f 527 
3831 590 
Stearic eandles 3747 625 
Tallow candles 5054 873 2183 

The mode of discovering the presence of carbonic 
acid in coal gas is very simple; for if the gas is 
passed through a little lime water it will render it 
nilky, or if shaken with a solution of potash the 
mount of absorption indicates the proportion present. 

Oxygen (O).—T his comes from the too active opera- 
jon of the exhauster, and the drawing in of air through 
ithe retorts. The mischievous influence of this gas on 
the illuminating power of coal gas will be seen from 
his experiment, where I will pass about 6 per cent. 

fairinto the burning gas, and yon will notice how 
seriously the light of the flame is destroyed. It has 
fallen, in fact, to about half its original power. The 
ollowing are the proportions of light lost by different 

mounts of air in gas, supposing the light to be 100:— 


Camphine 
Sperm candles 
Wax candles... 


2per cent. of airin gag ... ... eo se « 
5 eiesiergipece. 960, see OU 


50 a ‘, ices + Aap” 
_ The test for the presence of oxygen in coal gas is a 
ittle pyrogallic acid; and in operating you will pro- 
eed thus: First, agitate aknown volume of the gas 
with a strong solution of potash, and observe the loss 
bi volume—that is, due to carbonic acid; then put 
into the potash solution, which is still in contact with 
€ gas, a little pyrogallic acid, and. again agitate. If 
Pxygen be present, the solution will acquire a brown 
our, and the further diminution of volume is due 
0 the absorption of oxygen. I ought to say that the 
pis is heavier than air in the proportion of 1 to 
‘1056; and 100 volumes of water will absorb about 
99 volumes of it at common temperatures. 
lluminating Power of Gas when burned at a given Rate 
in Erdmonn’s Gas Prover—viz., at 0°84 Rate Cubie 
Foot per Hour. 
DESCRIPTION OF Gas. 
Newcastle he —_ Wigan Boghead 
coal. and Wigan 0a. coal 
Hei, * 2 
eight of flame (inch) 1:87 200 275 5:50 
0. of index of prover 4-72 23:39 82°78 6114 
Relative values of do. 1-00 159 2-22 415 
terse of power 0°70 0-78 O72 0-70 
nating power 
, poetielent = 07) 10:30 4280 
by photometer 10°30 16°35, 23°58 42:96 
ative valnes... ... 1-00 158 229 417 
hy general laws which Lave been deduced from 
bax! acts are:—1. That with’ all burners the 
ximum amount, of light, in the case of common 
: "s ~ my secured by burning tie gas ata pressure 
leit 8 to 0°12 of an inch of water at the orifices 
ae n. 2. That with Argand burners ef 15 
© best size is the 0°86 of an inch for each hole, 


16:37 23°95 


and with 30 holes the measurement should be the 
0-024 of an inch; and with fish-tails or union burners, 
the holes should be the 0°06 of an inch, and the slit 
of the bat’s-wing the 0°03 of an inchwide. 3. That 
the consumption of gas should be regulated in the 
Argand to a little below the top of the chimney, and 
in the fish-tail and bat’s-wing it should not range 
beyond from 3} to 4} feet per hour. 4. As the 
measurement of the burner has much to do with the 
supply of air to the gas, the external diameter of an 
Argand burner with 15 holes and a 7-inch chimney 
should be 1°1 inch, and the internal diameter 0-44 
inch; while in the 30-hole burner and 8-inch chimney 
(Bengel), the external diameter should be 0°89 of an 
inch, and internal diameter 0°35 of an inch ; and the 
diameter of the nipple of the fish-tail or bat’s-wing 
shonld range from 0°22 of an inch to 0°35. 

These are the leading facts to be kept in view; and 
now, in conclusion, I have to s&y that there yett 
remain many important points for consideration, no 
only as regards the combustion of gas for economi¢ 
purposes, but also as regards the chemistry of the 
waste products, as they are called in the manufacture 
of gas; and these I hope to have an opportunity of 
elucidating.—Dr. Letheby. 

THE applications of graphite—or black lead, as it 
is sometimes called—have become more numerous of 
late ; thus, it is extensively used for electric purposes, 
the glazing of gunpowder and shot, black lead 
pencils, and last, but not least, the making of plum- 
bago crucibles. ‘The total qnantity of graphite ex- 
ported from Ceylon in 1862 was 40,195 ewt., of 
which no less than 34,730 cwt. was shipped to Great 
Britain. 

Gas lighting was first tried in Paris, on December 
31st, 1829, the Rue de la Paix being the scene of 
operations. After July, 1830, it was introduced into 
the better quarters, In 1859 there were eight com- 
panies, with a capital of 300,000,000f. These were 
formed into the ‘‘ Compagnie Parisienne.” At present 
there are ten gas-works, which empioy 2,700 people 
and 43 engines of 500 horse-power. In 1863 the con- 
sumption of Paris was 100,833,258 cubic metres. 


Messrs, CrossE AND BLACKWELL have lately 
added to their works a platinum steel coil, made of 
pure platinum tubing, tested to a steam pressure of 
60 Ibs. to the square inch, to be used in boiling the 
pickling vinegar. This coil is the first of the kind 
that has been made. It boils 325 gals. of vinegar (the 
capacity of the vat) in one hour and a quarter, with 
steam at 30 lbs. pressure. Itis made of pure pla- 
tinum, autogenously soldered. The length of tubing, 
1} in. diameter, consumed, is 33 ft. It was manufac- 
tured by Messrs, Johnson and Matthey, ata cost of 
£800. 

Screwine on IRon Nuts.—Nuts have sometimes 
been found ‘so tight that no. wrench could remove 
them. This was because they had been held in the 
hand till they became warm, and being then applied 
to very cold screws in winter, they contracted by 
cooling while on, and thus held the screw with an 
immovable grasp. Always avoid putting a warm nut 
onacold screw; and to remove it, apply a large 
heated iron in contact with the nut, so as to heat and 
expand it, and it will loosen at ouce—or a cloth 
wetted with boiling water will accomplish the same 
purpose. 

By a recent report it appears that the Thames ship 
yards turn out 117,000 tous of iron vessels annually. 
On the Clyde there are thirty-three yards that in 1863 
produced one hundred and seven iron vessels, with an 
aggregate of 120,000 tons. On the Mersey iron vessels 
are turned out to the aggregate of 80,000 tons an- 
nually; on the Tyne, 51,206; on the Wear, 25,000; 
and on the Tees, 15,000—making 4 total annual 
aggregate of 408,996 tons constructed on the above- 
named rivers. Iron vessels are also built at Bristol, 
Belfast, and other places. The total tonnage of iron 
vessels built during the year 1864, in Great Britain, 
may be estimated at about 500,000 tons. 


To Ercu in Reiter on Zenc AND GILD THE Ercu- 
1xG.—Boettger first makes a solution of one part of 
dry chloride of platinum and one part of finely pow- 
dered gum arabic in twelve paris by weight iu water. 
With this solution he writes on clean and polished 
zine with an ordinary goose-quill, The writing im- 
mediately appears black from the deposition of pla- 
tinum black, and now, before the writing is dry, the 
plate is dipped for a few moments into a solution of 
aurocyanide of potassium, The whole plate thus be- 
comes covered with a very thin coating of gold; but 
if it be placed in dilute nitric acid (one part of acid 
sp. gr. 1'2 and sixteen parts of water) the layer of gold 
peels off the zinc, but remains fast adherent to the 
platinum writing. _ T’his part of the operation may be 
assisted by rubbing the acid on the plate with a soft 
came]’s hair pencil. By continuing the action of the 





acid the writing may be obtained in tolerably strong 
relief. 





Sramp Dutres.—The new Act on stamp duties has 
been printed. ‘he duties are reduced on certain 
licenses granted by ecclesiastical authority. To hold 
the office of lecturer, reader, chaplain, church or chapel 
clerk, parish clerk, or sexton, the duty is reduced to 
10s. On agreements for letting small tenements of 
3s. 6d. per week, the duty is now reduced to one 
penny. On the certificates of conveyance and special 
pleaders the duty for the first three years is reduced 
one-half. The duties on charter-parties are also re- 
duced as well as on marine policies. An accidental 
death policy is not to be chargeable as a life assur- 
ance. The Act is not to repeal or alter the duties 
payable by the Railway Passengers’ Assurance Com- 
pany. Receipts given for sums deposited on allotment 
of shares or calls are not exempted from stamp-duty. 
The stamp-duty on marriages and on having received 
the holy communion is repealed. On contracts under 
the Highway Act the duty is.reduced to 6d. 


THE VARIETIES OF LIFE. 


Verity life is made up of extremes and contradic- 
tions. There is one extreme of rags, vice and misery ; 
another of arrogance, wealth and station. One toils 
while his neighbour is at leisure; one is sick and an- 
other well; one is gifted and receives the homage due 
to genius; in his daily rounds he encounters a more 
unfortunate member of the human family, scarcely 
certain of the fact that two and two make four. One 
human being can see, hear,and réason; another gropes 
in the dark, vainly endeavouring to solve surrounding 
mysteries. One charms, another repels. 

Who can unravel the strange, deep mystery all 
about our path? Many a philosopher has puzzled his 
brain over it, andin vain. Wise heads have arrived 
at different results, or they have pondered the question 
of justice in these perplexities. 

One arrives at the conclusion that heaven favours a 
few chosen ones and forgets the rest of mankind. 
Another thinks, by looking fi r:her below the surface, 
he can detect a beautiful system of compensation. In 
our judgments let us be humble. 

The great Creator alone can interpret the mystery 
and trace cause and effect. Who will dare to say he 
is partial to the great ones of earth? Was Napoleon 
more to be envied than the careless peasant? The 
great conqueror seldom smiled; he ate and slept not 
as common men, time was too precious. Fame and 
genius were his, but with them care, unrest, enemies, 
and, at last, banishment. And at last—at last—who 
knows? ‘Lhe philanthrophist alone can lie down to 
pleasant dreams, e’en though his “life’s cares” are 
great. 

The happy plebeian knows nothing of cares of state, 
public applause and public infamy. Is not ignorance 
sometimes dliss? Elizabeth, in prison, envied a pea- 
sant girl carelessly enjoying heaven’s gifts of sunshine 
and flowers. 

The mistress and servant, perchance, envy each 
other. The mistress sighs for relief from responsi- 
bilities, and escape from that tyraut, Fashion. The 
servant casts envious glances at the lady’s finery, longs 
for luxuries and an establishment of her own. And 
thus it is the world over. .“‘Every heart knows its 
own bitterness.” Every heart has something to thank 
heaven for. ° 


OvERLAND TELEGRAPH TO AMERICA.—It is in- 
tended forthwith by the Russian Gevernment to 
unite Russia in Europe with America, by means of a 
telegraphic wire, traversing the whele length of 
Siberia, and crossing Beliring’s Straits. This enter- 
prise has long been mooted, but the Russian Govern- 
ment has only just agreed with Mr. Sibley, chairman 
of the Western Union Telegraph Company of America, 
on what terms it will construct a line across Siberia, to 
assist in uniting the two continents. There already 
exists a line of telegraph from Kazan through Irkoutsk 
to Verkhuéoudinsk, with a branch from this place 
to Kiakhta. At the same time a line, which was 
commenced in 1861 by the,Minister of Marine, be- 
tween Nicolaiewsk and Khabarovska, to unite the 
mouths of the Amoor with Russia in Europe, has 
been finished, so that nothing now remains to be done 
but to continue this linefto Verklinéoudinsk. Up to this 
time the Russian Government las declined all propo- 
sitions to assist in extending a line of | telegraph 
through its dominions to America, on the plea that 
none of the propositions received gave an adequate 
guarantee of the success of the enterprise. Being now, 
however, satisfied with the guarantees offered by Mr. 
Sibley, the Russian Government has entered into a 
covenant with him, in which the former engages to 
unite the mouths of the Amoor by telegraph with the 
European lines. The new company to continue this 
line to Behring’s Straits, which will be crossed by a 
cable; theuce the wire or wires will pass through the 
Russian possessions in America and British Columbia, 
to San Francisco, where it will reach the great Ame- 
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rican telegraph system. The company formed to carry 
out this undertaking consists, for the most part, of the 
shareholders and directors of the Western Union Telo- 
graph Company. Its capital is fixed at ten million dols., 
of which amount American capitalists have already 
subscribed §,434,600 dols. It has been covenanted also 
that the telegraphic line shall be completed within five 
years from the date of the signature of the agreement; 
that the telegraph company shall have the control 
of the whole line when it shall be established for thirty- 
three years, dating from the epening of the,line to 
the public. The company, on the other hand, incur 
the expense of building all the stations, and the land- 
ing places for the cable, but shall not receive in per- 
petuity the land over which the line passes. The 
Russian Goverment also reserves the right of occupy- 
ing, in case of necessity, any of the stations, houses, or 
posts of the company on Russian territory. The com- 
pany hasnot the right to cede, without the concurrence 
of the Russian Government, any of its rights and 
engagements within the confines of Russia, to any 
other persons or companies, nor can it enter into 
telegraphic ‘treaties with other persons or;companies 
for the transmission of news'or ordinary despatches for 
newspapers, without similar consent. The point of 
union of the telegraphs of the Government and the 
company is to be at the mouth of the Amoor, in the 
Goverument station already there established. 


FACETIZ. 


Aw Irishman being asked why he left his country 
for America, replied: “It wasn’t for want; I had 
plenty of that at home.” 

A Missouri editor says that in the town where the 
peper is published, “a rattlesnake was killed a few 
days ago bya man with thirteen rattles.” 

A MAGISTRATE asked a prisoner if he were mar- 
tied. “No.” replied the man. ‘ Then,” rejoined his 
worship, amid peals of laughter, “it is a good thing 
for your wife.” 

“ Wat's the matter this morning, Tom ?” “Caught 
a cold, that’s all.” “ Yes, I saw you after one last 
night, with your coat off ; I thought you'd catch it.” 

Wuar is the difference between the Prince of 
Wales and a bombshell? One is heir to a throne and 
the other is thrown in the air. The prince, himself, 
on hearing this, remarked that it was simply a-bom-in- 
able. 

Barxvm is now exhibiting at his Museum three 
fat girls, who are said toweigh aton. The trio, a 
short time ago, threatened Barnum that, if he did not 
raise their wages, they would put themselves under 
the Banting system. 

“Docror,” said a person onee to a surgeon, “ my 
daughter has had a terrible fit this morning: she 
continued full half an hour without knowledge or 
undérstanding.” “Ob,” replied the doctor, “never 
mind that, many people continue so all their lives.” 

One Herr Endres, of Mayence, has invented a ma- 
chine which will write down music as fast as it is 
played, thus making it possible to avoid the great 
labour of composing. If this contrivance were ap- 
plied to certain pianos which we know the copy 
made out by the machine would surprise the per- 
formers. 

Wuat's 1x A Name ?—A bookseller in the city 
lately received an order from the “rooral districts” 
for a book called ‘In a Garden.” He sent what was 
desired —Tennyson's * Enoch Arden,” which the rural 
bibliopole having somewhat hastily pronounced under- 
stood to mean what}was written. Washington Irving 
used to make his friends merry about a bookseller who 
ordered “‘the Earl of Hambro,” instead of “ The 
Alhambra.” 

Tue Bicerst Foot THAT EVER LIVED.—We once 
beard of several wives making up a purse to be given 
to one of their number whose husband should chance 
to have the most illustrious name. The first com- 
menced: “My husband's name is William.” Then 
followed a long list of all the Williams whose names 
had been handed down to posterity, commencing with 
William the Conqueror and ending with Shakespeare. 
The second said: ‘“ My husband’s name is George.” 
And all the Georges, good, bad, and indifferent, were 
brought up as a proof to her right to the purse. The 
third chimed in with “ Henry,” arguing her claims as 
eloquently as the rest; while the fourth, a meek little 
creature, with no pretensions whatever, remarked in 
a quiet manner: “ Well, my husband’s name is Joseph, 
and I don’t think I ever heard of a single Joseph whoa 
ever distinguished himself unless it was the Joseph 
told of in the Bible, who wrestled with Potiphar's 
wife; and I> certainly think he was ‘the biggest fool 
that ever lived!” It is hardly necessary to add that 
the purse was delivered over to the last speaker with- 
out a murmer,—Ag J am throo, I'll say adoo, jentle 





reader, merely remarking that the star-spangled ban- 
ner is wavin’ round loése again, and that there don’t 
seem to be anything the matter with the Goddess of 
Liberty beyond a slite cold. 

“ Tuey’RE always giving things new resignations 
from what they used to have,” said Mrs. Partington to 
Ike. “In my. opinion, what they call new ralgia, is 
catamount to old rumatis.” 


A BUDGET OF TRUTHS. 


Tue “sweet uses of adversity.” This is the cata- 
logue: 

You wear out, your old clothes. 

You are not troubled with visitors. 

You are exonerated from making calls. 

Bores do not bore you. 

Sponges do not haunt your table. 

Tax-gatherers hurry by your door. 

Itiuerant bands do not play opposite your win- 
dows. 

You avoid the nuisance of serving on juries. 

No one thinks of presenting to you a testimonial. 

No tradesman irritates you by asking: “Is there 
any other little article you wish to-day, sir ?” 

Imposters know it is of no use to bleed you. 

Flatterers do not shoot their rubbish into your ears. 

You are saved many a debt, many a deception, many 
a headache. 

And lastly, if you have a true friend in the world, 
you are sure in a very short space of time to know it. 


A Frencu traveller thus distinguishes English 
manners by their knogking at the door :—The milk- 
man, sweep, beggar, the servants, give one knock, as 
though to say, “ Permit me to come in.” Two knocks 
are given by the postman, tax-gatherer, &c., to denote, 
“ It is my business to enter.” Three knocks indicate 
the master of the house ora friend of the family, and 
the air of command is to say “ Open.” Four knocks 
denote a person of consequence, some aristocrat, 
arrived in a carriage. These four knocks may be 
supposed to express, “ I intend to enter.” He who 
gives four knocks, and after a short pause repeats 
them with a certain proud impetuosity, is decidedly 
either a milord or milady, an Indian uabob, a Russian 
prince, German baron, or Italian marquis. These 
seem to say, “ Open quickly—I wish to honour you 
with a visit.” 

FATHER ANP CHILD. 


A country girl one morning went 
To market with a pig ; 

The little curl-tail, not content, 
Began to squeal a jig. 

A dandy, who was passing. by, 
And wished to pass a joke, 

Said, “ Dear, how comes your child to ery 
When wrapped up in your cloak ?” 

The country girl thus quick replies— 
“ So bad a breeding had he, 

That ever and anon he cries 
Whene’er he sees his daddy.” 


A CERTAIN dramatic translator, introducing a well- 
known comedian to Madame Vestris, said: “ Madame, 
this is Mr. B., who is not such a foolas he looks.” 
“ True, madame,” said the comedian, ‘and that is the 
great difference between me and my friend.” 

Docror Botus, who was very angry when any 
joke was passed on his profession, once said: “I defy 
any person whom I ever attended to accuse me of 
ignorance or neglect.” “That you may do safely, 
doctor,” replied a wag, “ dead men tell no tales!” 


OBEY YOUR WIFE. 


Three jovial fellows—Tom Watson, Joe Brown and 
Bill Walker—sat late at the village tavern, and in the 
merriment of their hearts made an arrangement that 
the “ shot” should be paid by him who omitted to do 
the first thing his wife told him on. returning home. 
They then separated for the night, engaging to meet 
again next morning and make an honest report. 
Next morning Walker and Brown were early at their 
post, but it was some time before Watson made his 
appearance. 

Walker began first: 

“ You see when I entered the candle was out, and 
as the fire gave but a glimmering light, I was near 
walking into a pot of batter that the crumpets were 
to be made of this morning. My wife, dreadfully out 
of humour at sitting up so long, said to me sareasti- 
cally: ‘Do put your foot in the batter!’ ‘Just as you 
say, Maggy,’ said I, and then without the least hesita- 
vion I set my foot in the’ batter, and then went to 


Next, Joe Brown told his story: 

“My wife had already gone to bed, and I not being 
able to navigate perfectly well, made a dreadful clatter 
among the household furniture, and in no pleasant 
tone she cried out: ‘Do break the porridge-pot, Joe!’ 
No sooner said than'done. I seized hold of the pot, 
and striking it against the chimney, broke it in a 


hundred pieces; after this I went to bed and eg, 
curtain lecture for my pains.” ome 

It was now Tom Watson's turn to give q 
of himself, which he did witha very | 
follows: 

“My wife gave me the most unlucky command j 
the world, for as I’ was blundering upstairs j, . 
dark, she sung out: ‘Do break your neck: do, Pym 
“No, Kate,’ said I, as I gathered myself yy Ty 
sooner pay the bill.” And so, landlord, hors y 
cash for you. Thisisthe last time that ['y ; 
shilling on the command of my wife.” 


Keerinc THE LEAD.—“ Well, Mr. Robinson, and 
how does your sen get.on-with his violin?” « 4s. 
tonishingly ; there were fourteen of us playing tomosher 
last night, and he took the lead.” “ Capital—admin. 
ble!” ‘Yes, and kept-it so well, sir, that none 
could catch him !” 

Fresn Eoos.—Duting the shower of unsaromy 
eggs discharged by the A ac mand in the quadrangle of 
the Exchange one “of Mr. Fremantle’s friends—w, 
dearly likes a joke—exclaimed: “I'll enjoy my og» 
to-morrow morning!” “ Why so?” was the inquiry 
“It is sure to be fresh, as there will not be a sinels 
rotten one left in Bristol.” 

A Hanpy Arricre.—Adam Shoemaker, a numb 
of years ago, came to Huntingdon, and seeing thers, 
for the first time, a pair of snuffers, he asked: “ Wh, 
them for?” “To snuff the candle.” The canile jug 
then needed attention, and Adam, with his thumb sj 
finger pinched off the snuff, and carefully poked it 
into the snuffers, saying: “ Well, now, them’s haujy,’ 

HonestY NOT THE BEsT PoLicy.—A milkn, 
finding that his business was not just what it should 
bé, resolved to tack about and sell milk, instead of 
milk and water, as he formerly did, and thus test the 
truth of the old maxim about honesty. A day ortm 
after he had effected the aforesaid change, he was told 
by one of his customers, a matronly old lady, that he 
need bring no more milk to her. In great surprise by 
asked her why. “ Because,” said she, “ the articley 
sold me yesterday was the queerest stuff I ever sav, 
It had not stood there two hours when it had a nasty 
scum on it. I must have the real sky-blue artic 
that I have always bean accustomed to have.” 

A couNTRYMAS, who had lately occasion to provide 
himself with a pair of new shoes, took the measure of 
his own foot 'to a nicety, intending to send a boy to 
the shoemaker’s, about three miles distant, to fetch 
him the shoes. Something, however, occurred tp 
prevent the boy from going, and the man resolved tp 
go himself. He accordingly set off for the cori- 
wainer’s, and was’about’half way on his road, when 
he suddenly stopped short, scratched his head, ani 
muttered to! himself, “Confound it! I forgot the, 
measure.” Back he went accordingly to procure it 
and then proceeded to his original destination 
where he learned with astonishment from the man of 
awls, that his foot would answer better than the 
measure! 

QveERIES.—Which ‘are the lightest’ men—Sovte! 
men, Irishmen, or Englishmen? In Ireland therean 
men of Cork; In Scotland men of Ayr (air); but i 
England, upon?the Thames, there are lightermen—- 
Why is the assessor of taxes the best man intl» 
world? Because he never under-rates anyboly- 
Why are cats kept in sporting gentlemen's stables 
To scratch the racehorses.— Why is the letter “t @ 
your nose? Becaase it goes before you (u).— Wha 
it that putting its eye out leaves nothing buta nos 
Noise.—Who are the best kind of servants for hots 
The iun-experienced.—Why is St. Paul’s Cathedral!’ 
a bird’s nest ? Because it was built by a Wren—¥ 
soon as a young fellow begins to make rhymes, - 
sure to have type-us fever.— Why are tho Joneses 1 
the Greenland fisheties? Because they abourd & 
W(h)ales.—Why is watercress like a very melanci0 
event? Because it is ‘continually cried out—Why, 
when you look at miser’s dinuer, are you neatly 
blind? Because you only see'a little bit—Whys! 
parrot’s perch like a person’s' special qualification: 
Because he plumes himself on ‘it. 

A Wire ridr Dis’ Surr.—Many yearsago thet 
resided in a town twelve jovial old citizens, who ™ 
on ‘the first of every January for social ant eouvi 
intercourse. Wine, wit, good-will towards thems:'"# 
and “the rest of mankind **reigned around tie 
ample board. At one of these re-unions, & ope 
was offered and unanimously concurred in, that rye 
member should state the character and qualities 0 ™® 
wife, without concealment, be the same good oF 0 ni 
wise. The disclosure commenced, and each ov 
tured in glowing terms the admirable belongre 
his better half. One however, member — 
mained silent and absorbed, apparently in deep y ro 
tion. He was urged to vespea to the common ay 
but still remained obstinately reticent. At /* 
being assured and ‘re-nssured that what be nc 
would-never be ‘mentioned ontside of the preci 
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Jub, he said, “ Gentlemen, you have given flatter+ 
eae angelic descriptions of your wives, and I 
ab " doubt each one of you has told the troth, 
SS ae and myself have lived together harmo- 

jously for forty years. She is an exemplary wife, a 
* d mother, a good Christian, and charitable to the 
~ Her band and heart are ever open to the af- 
a her neighbours, and all who know her, say 
mn possesses every lovely attribute that should adorn 
female character; but confound it if she suits me |” 


A STRANGE Fact.—Diamonds and other precious 
stoves are of @ peaceable nature, yet when placed in 
the earring they may be set by the ears.—Fun. 

greike Home!—A lady writes to us very indig- 
vantly about the reported strike at Marseilles, where 
i bout six thousand bachelors have pledged themselves 

o renounce matrimoby until the local damsels renounce 
xpensive ways in dress. Our correspondent says 
hat nothing better might be expected of wretches who 
re noted for their Ma-sale ; those who could sell their 
‘others are not likely to have any domestic tastes. 
X.B. Weinsert this to oblige the lady, but must 
ie allowed to draw the line; a man of domestie tastes 
night very excusably feel a desire to sell a ma-in- 
aw.|—Fun. 
MESSAGES FROM THE GREAT EASTERN. 


“ Great Eastern, July 14. 

« Don'tlike beginning to send on a Friday, but who's 
aid? The ship is all that can be desired, the officers 
re most polite and affable, the sailors are truely manly, 
he electricians are brilliant sparks, and the corre- 
pondents are awinlly jolly. From the admirable prog 
on board, I prognosticate success.” 

“ Saturda 


UB 

“Wished to test the steadinéss of the ship under 

xeeptional cireumstanees. Drank twice. as. much 
parkling Moselle as usual, and more. Any other ship 
youd have gone round and round with me. Thi 
bolle vessel did not, which is in part attributable te 

¢ build, part to the brand.” 
“ Sunday. 


“Weare making excellent progress, but you must 
end me another map. knew we were going to 
alentia, but thought it was in Spain, where the raisins 
hme from. Find we have changed our route for 
alentia in Ireland. I do not like this change of 


its, which is a vaccinating policy, but must submit. 
beud me an Irish Handbook. Oburch to-day.  Ser- 
pon sent through the wire. Eleetrifying discourse.” 
“ Me 


“Goat got loose and ran full butt against the compass. 
A wit remarked, ‘Goat and compasses.’ Milking 
ime being fixed, another wit remarked, ‘ Off Cowes.’ 
Pigs wade a great grunting ; sipposed théy saw a 
w-wester. Took great pains to understand the 
ature of the telegraph, and it was kindly explained to 
é bya literary gentleman with a slight Irish accent. 
He told me that sea-water being electric, as was shown 
y the phosphorous at night, all that was needed to 
enerate messages was gutta-percha heated by gal- 
anism, for which reason the Batteries at Valentia 
ul Newfoundland were selected as points. This is 
autifully simple. All goes well, except my watch, 
hich fell into a tar tub,” 
“ Tuesday. 


“Nothing to describe. Going very steadily: Asked 
rish gentleman how many knots an hour, and he ex- 
ained to me that knots were not, as I had supposed, 
imps in a rope, but ‘négative terms,’ and should be 

lt ‘nots.’ He said that they were converted into 
ositive terms, and calculated by an astronomical 
ocess which a non-professionial person could uot 
aderstand, but it was done (I think) by a sexton 
ng an observation at a quadroon.” 

“ Wednesday. 


“The Moselle is better than the Champagne, though 
tis good. No persons have been siek, except some 
outhful smokers, The wire is in perfect order, and 
bsulated, as is natural, coming from an island. A pig 
ts brought near the galvanic machine, and the ring 
i his nose was touched. In one second he was con- 
erted into the finest pork-chops and sausages I ever 
». I find out new things every day. Captain 
uderson is not the Wizard of the North, as I had 
pposed. There is a great artist on board, and you 
“iy Inagine the jokes about ¢asting loose the Painter, 
hd ‘Westward Ho!” I should add, that my messages 
re taken from me by a young officer, of a very merry 
“position, and he undertakes that they shall be tele- 
F*phed, as I do not care to go among the machinery. 
‘tall continue to send. I hope that the Elections 
going satisfactorily. Do you know that electricity 
derived from the Greek, electron, amber? which 
os -¥ to ask whether Lord Amberley has got 
Be —LUNCh. 


po EE SS - 
*LOATING WORKSHOPS FOR THE TURKISH GOVEEN= 


‘~In the Toxteth Dock there are now lying 
*@ vessels which have attracted a good deal of 


attention, and, as all 


blockade-running craft are | 


obsolete, somhe difficulty has’ been found ih guessing | 


the putpose of the vessels numbered respectively 
187, 188, and 189. We learn, however, that they are 
intended for the Turkish Government, and are to be 
fitted out as floating workshops or factories. They 
draw only two fect six inches water, and will, no 
doubt, be found very useful in shallow rivers or canals. 
They will be supplied with lathes and other mechanical 
apparatus of the most improved description. Messrs. 
Jones, Quiggin, & Co., are the builders of these novel 
vessels, 

AN important case was tried before the Lord Chief 
Justice recently. An artist: mamdd Piercy claimed 
£10,000 from the Great Eastern Railway Company as 
damages for the injuries he sustained by the decident 
at Bradfield when coming up from Harwich to Lon- 
don, These injuries were such as unfitted him from 
following his profession, and caused him to lose his 
situation as drawing-master on board the Britannia 
training-vessel for naval ‘cadets. The jury awarded 
him damages to the extent of £6,200. 


HATE AND LOVE. 


I mate the bands that bind me‘down 
To pompous, heartless form ; 

Tue studied gaze, the soulless thought, 
All grovelling asthe worm! 

The base deceit, the deaden’d soul, 
The hollow-hearted tone, 

The careful smile and measured step 
All heartless as a stone. 


I hate the hand that warmly grasps 
When the heart within is cold— 

(Mark the earnest gaze and willing tongue !) 
Such friendship’s bought and sold: 

I hate the fiend that will dash the cup 
In which hope’s blessings glow ; 

And then will pierce the burden’d heart, 
And gaze on the crimson flow. 


But I love the man that will dare to lift 
His voice for the struggling poor ; 

The man that will open his heart, nor close 
Agaiast the beggar his door. 

Oh! give me a heart that will firmly stand 
When the storm begins to lower— 

A hand that will never shrink, if grasped 
In misfortune’s darkest hour. G.H 


GEMS. 


We should never excite a hope which we may dis- 
appoint. 

ANY feeling that takes a man away from his home 
is a traitor to the household. 

Ir may serve as a comfort to us: in all ott calani- 
ties and afflictions, that he who loses anything, and 
gets wisdom by it, is a gainer by the loss. 


VirtveE is like precious odours, most fragrant where 
they are incensed or crushed; for prosperity doth best 
discover vice, but adversity doth best discover virtue, 

Tue best dowry to advance the marriage of a 
youfig lady is, to have in her countenance milduess, 
in her speech wisdom, and in her behaviour modesty. 

Exemption from care is not happiness; on the 
contrary, a certain degree of care is essential to pro- 
mote enjoyment. 

We become familiar with the outsides of men, as 
with the outsides of houses, and think we know 
them, while we are ignorant of all that is passing 
within them. 

A praMonxD which loses its value in proportion as 
it is obtruded on the public gaze. A prayer in secret 
for those who have wronged us. The brightest 
jewel in the casket of virtue. The act giving and 
JSorgiving.... Looking on the faults of others with the 
same eyes'we look on our own. A celestial fountain 
whose spring is never dry. “ And now abideth Faith, 
Hope, and Charity, but the greatest of these is 
Charity.” 


STATISTICS. 


Tue duty of 1s. 1d. per ton on coal brought into 
London produced 251,850/. in the year 1864. 

County Rares.—The property liable to the county 
rate in Eagland in the year ending at Michaelmas lest 
was assessed at 72,655,209/., an increase of 1,316,030/. 
over the assessment of the previous year. The change 
appears to be due toa differentassessment of West Essex 
and Staffordshire. The rate ranged from 1jd. in the 
western division.of Essex to 10d. in the county of 
Brecon.. The total amouut of debt charged on the rate 
was 2,509,528% Thereceiptsin the year from county and 
police rates amounted to 1,305,116/. and from allow- 








ance from the Treasury for prosecution of prisoners, 
&c., and towards expenses of police, 326,463/.; both 
the items were lower than in the previous year. The 
expenditure included 619,630/.forrural police, 127,465/ 
for the prosecution of prisoners, 22,366/. for convey- 
ance of prisoners, 3,218/. for conveyancevof transports, 
366,531/. for the expenditure of the gaols (an increasing 
charge), 34,0957. for militia storehouses, 48,783/. for 
ecunty bridges, 47,4651. for clerks of the peace, 
59,1977. for coroners, 9,471. for county treasurers, 
8,378. for inspectors of weights, &c. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Liesie’s New Foon. ror- Inrants.—The theory 
proposed by Liebig is, that ordinary flour: as-food is 
not sufficiently easy of digestion; but “wlién malt 
is mixed witi the flour the diastase assists the stomach 
in digesting the starch of the flour. In the earlier 
preparations of Liebig’s food, the flour was used 
raw; and the result was, that a process similar to 
“mashing” was required before boiling, inasmuch as 
boiling at once decomposes the diastase, and leaves 
behind nothing except flour; while if cold or cool 
water is added, and the mixture is taken at once, the 
food is raw and disagreeable to the stomach. To 
meet these objections, Messrs. Savory and Moore 
have modified the process by carefully baking the 
flour before the admixture of the malt; this modifi- 
cation is most important; it cooks the flour ready for 
use, and converts it partially digests the flour. When 
after this the malt is added, a very little heat is re- 
quired in the preparation of the food, and thus the 
necessity for boiling is dispensed with. Whatever 
may be the objections to, or the advantages of, Lie- 
big’s food, it is certain that the simple improvement 
made by Messrs. Savory and Moore is_ most scientific 
and important. We have heard, on good authority, 
that the Infant Prince has taken this food for some 
months past, and that he thrives upon it as a prince 
should.—Social Science Review. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A CENTENARIAN VoTer.—It is worth recording that 
at the election at Bridgwater, Mr. James Hartuell 
gave his vote in a loud, clear voice, although within 
a month of his 108rd birthday. His age is proved 
beyond doubt by the register of St. Mary’s Church. 


Ir is feared that the Indian telegraph has shared the 
fate of the first Atlantic cable. Communication is 
suspended, and it is apprehended that the difficulty on 
this occasion is through some break or fault in that 
part which lies ia the Persian Gulf. 

WE understand that Mr. Panizzi quits his post at the 
British Museum, with a special retiring allowance of 
£1,400 a year—that is to say, upon a pension equal to 
his salary (£1,200), with an additional allowance of 
£200 per annum for the official residence. 

Tae real object of education is to give children re- 
sources that will endure as long as life endures; 
habits that will ameliorate, not destroy ; occupations 
that will render sickness tolerable, solitude pleasant, 
age venerable, life more dignified and useful, and 
death less terrible. 

Amone the latest improvements commenced in 
Paris are sixty new candelabras now being fixed on 
the Place de la Concorde, which will increase the 
number by which that place is lighted to 120. The 
number of the candelabras by which the grand avenue 
of the Champs Elysée is lighted is likewise to be 
doubled. 


MusrapHa Pacua, brother to the Vieeroy of 
Egypt, ig now in Paris. He has just made a present 
of a magnificent butterfly in diamonds to Madame 
Olympe Audonard, the authoress of “Egypt Unveiled.” 
The selection of a butterfly is explained by Madame 
Audonard’s have formerly edited a journal called the 
Butterfly 

Love oF Reapinc.—If I were to pray for a taste 
which would stand by me under every variety of 
circumstances, and be a source of happiness, and 
cheerfulness to me through life, anda shield against 
allits ills, however things might go amiss, aud the 
world frown upon me, it would be a taste for reading. 

Ir is reported that the lucky man who gained tle 
grand prize in tle Mexican loan (500,000 frances) went 
to a dealer in the tickets, after in vain essaying to get 
one at the principal office; but the dealer treated: him 
somewhat rudely, as he insisted on serving a dis- 
tinguished physician first, who required ten tickets, so 
that there were only two left for theapplicant, which he 
might take or refuse. Grumblingconsiderably, the two 
tickets were at last accepted, one of which turned out 
to be the grand prize—so unwilling are people to be 
courted by Dame Fortune when she makes overtures, 
and unless she shows her loving intentionsiat once. 
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NOTICES TO COBRESPONDENTS. 


R. G.—We shall bear your request in mind when oppor- 
tunity serves. 

E.tey.—We will not fail to comply with your request 
when the means of doing so shall have been afforded us. 

Avpua.—You must apply at the Horse Guards for the de- 
sired information respecting the Army Hospital Corps. 

Nanrp.—The relationship is that of the second degree ; and 
in writing you may use the form of expression cited. 

Cc. L. G.—Obviously your first inquiry can only be an- 
swered in the affirmative; and for the rest we must refer 
you to our standing notification to literary correspondents. 

J. B. R.—The history of self-made men has been written 
by more than one author; and on inquiry at any book- 
seller's you cannot fail to obtain a work on the subject. 

Fioy.—Your question has been answered by anticipation; 
a recipe for keeping the hands dry being given in No. 117. 
(See reply to “ H. H.”) 

T. T. P.—The principal ports of the United Kingdom are 
London, Liverpool, Newcastle, Hull, Southampton, Glas- 
gow, Leith, Greenock, Bristol, Dublin, Belfast, and Cork. 

Mary Axw would like to correspond matrimonially with a 
respectable tradesman. Is eighteen years of age, not very 
tall, and has light blue eyes. 

D. W. C.—We regret that, at present, we have not been 
enabled to comply with your wishes. We thank you very 
much for your efforts in extending the circulation of our 
periodical among your friends. 

G. E. Nepruxsz.—The information respecting pleasure 
boats can be readily obtained on application to any boat- 
builder, of whom the names of several are in the “ Post- 
office Directory.” 

Oo. X.J.—The diminutive of Lavinia being: “Vinnie,” it 
would no doubt be more properly written as here printed, 
te being a more usual termination than y in familiar abbre- 
viations of names. 

P. Bucnanan.—The term “ bumper " is a corruption of the 
French words bon pére, or good father—that is, the Pope; 
whose health it was customary for the monks to drimk after 
dinner in a full glass. 

Jeunv.—Cabriolets (or, according to the popular term, cabs) 
were first introduced into London between 1823 and 1824; 
we do not know the exact number, but think there were 
about fifty. 

J. Grovs.—Guineas were first coined in 1673, when their 
value was about 30s., but subsequently reduced to 21s. They 
were called in in 1776; and were termed guineas because 
they were coined in gold brought from the Coast of Guinea. 

M. O.—It would say little for the filial affection of a son 
who should refuse to pay a doctor's bill for atteudance on 
b.s deceased parent. Every consideration of affection and 
‘4uty should impel you to discharge it. 

Darxsy.—No doubt an industrious and persevering young 
a.’ ~/ill find in America many fields open for his exertions ; 
the cheapest means of reaching that country is by a sailing 
vessel (The handwriting is very good.) 

Wit.tay, who is fair and considered good-looking, would 
be glad to correspond matrimonially with a young lady, 
who must be good-looking, of moderate height, and of re- 
spectable family. Cartes to be exchanged. 

T. H. M., a gentleman thirty years of age, of agreeable 
disposition, tall, and of dark complexion, with an income of 
£500 per annum, wishes to marry a lady of means; maid or 
widow will be eligible, if amiable and good-tempered. 

X. Y.—The only probable means of attaining your object 
is by inserting an advertisement in a daily newspaper. ‘The 
services of persons in your capacity are frequently required 
by persons travelling to Constantinople. 

M. N. K., whois just nineteen years of age, has dark hair 
and hazel eyes, is of a lively disposition, very fond of music, 
of highly-respectable family, but without fortune, would be 
happy to enter into a matrimonial correspondence with a 
gentleman who is desirous of obtaining a loving wife. 

Emma, who is of fair complexion, has light hair and eyes, 
is considered very pretty, of good height, the daughter of a 
highly-respectable tradesman, and possessed of every ac- 
compiishment, wishes to correspond, with a view to ma- 
trimony, with a young gentloman (if fair, preferred). 

Krrry B., who is twenty-two years of age, 5 ft. in height, 
of dark complexion, with dark brown hair and blue eyes, 
and is quite domesticated, wishes to correspond matrime- 
nially with a gentleman of respectable family, and from 
ive-and-twenty to thirty years of age (if dark, preferred). 

S. E. K., who is twenty-three years of age, and tall, is 
eonsidered good-looking, has dark hair and eyes, is the 
daughter of a respectable tradesman, and thoroughly domes- 
ticated, wouki be happy to receive matrimonial proposals 
(if from a dark gentleman preferred). 

L. U. P.—The new act to allow the charging of the excise 
duty on malt according to the weight of the grain used has 
just been printed. The act, except where otherwise pro- 
vided, is to take effect on the Ist of September next. It is 
enacted that any maltster desiring te have the duty payable 
on malt made by him charged according to the gram used, 
is to give notice in writing to the Excise Office. ‘The cistern 
in which the grain is depositedfis to be covered and locked 
up. and a declaration is to be made of,the weight. Tho duty 
is to be calculated, and the malster isto provide scales and 
weights. There is a stringent provision im this act as to 





penalties. It is declared that, “If any act, matter, or thing 
by this act required or directed to be done or performed by 
any maltster, or his workman or servant, shall be omitted or 
neglected, or refused to be done or performed by them re- 
spectively, or if any act, matter, or thing prohibited by this 
act shall be done or permitted by any maltster, or his work- 
man or servant, the maltster shall in every such ease forfeit 
the sum of £100 over and above any other penalty or 
penalties to which he may be subject under any other act 
now in force.” Some provisions are substituted for condi- 
tions contained in former acts. The present act is to con- 
tinue in force for a period of four years. 

E. F. G., whois twenty-four years of age, with dark brown 
hair and eyes, and fresh complexion, about the middle 
height. is well educated, thoroughly domesticated, and of 
respectable family, wishes to correspond, with a view to 
matrimony, with a dark gentleman of amiable disposition. 

Auice R, who is eighteen years of age, about the middle 
height, with dark brown hair and bright hazel eyes, con- 
sidered good-looking, and of highly-respectable family, 
would like to correspond, with a view to matrimony, with a 
gentleman of fair complexion and of agreeable manners. 

Nawcy D., who is twenty-three years of age, 5 ft. 5 in. in 
height, with light hair and blue eyes, would like to corre- 
spond with a gentleman not over twenty-seven years of age, 
tall, with dark hair and eyes, with a view to & matrimonial 
engagement. (The handwriting is not bad.) 

Bussre will be happy to commence a matrimonial corre- 
spondence with a gentleman who may be disposed to 
fer genuine wifely qualities to mere personal advantages. 
Is twenty-four years of age, of mediura height, has brown 
hair, hazel eyes, is cheerful in disposition, and fond of 
home, ~ 

CAST ASIDE. 


I had a faith undying, 
A trust all time defying, 
A love as self-denying 
As ever mortal knew; 
Bat, ah! my faith is shaken, 
My strong, deep trust mistaken, 
And from my dream I 'waken, 
To steer my course anew. 


My mooring-place has shifted, 

My ancho has drifted, 

My hopes, like grain just sifted, 
The winds have borne away; 

My dearest earthly pleasure, 

Loved without bound or measure, 

Worshipped like miser’s treasure, 
I find is only clay. 


Still, through my wrongs I'm dreaming 
Of joys that have no seeming. 
9 Of eyes, with fonduess beaming 
As in the days of yore; 
When, like a pall thrown o'er me, 
A shadow comes before me, 
Of bliss none can resture me, 
And bids me dream no more. E.R. 


E. L. T., being weary of single blessedness, would be 
happy to correspond with a gentleman of steady habits and 
respectable position, with a view to matrimony. Is twenty- 
two years of age, of medium height, well acquaimted with 
household affairs, and would make a good and loving 
wife. 

Con. Crecax, who is a medical student, twenty-one years 
of age, and has geod prospects, notifies that he is a “Calebs 
in search of @ wife. The lady must be a handsome "blonde, 
possess amiability of temper, with domestic habits, also 
sufficient accomplishments to render home refined,’ and 
should be of acorresponding age to his own. Cartes to be 
exchanged. 

V. P. 8.—You have been most assuredly misinformed re- 
specting both the social comforts and the degree of freedom 
enjoyed by the French people. The great mass of la- 
bouring population do not live better, nor nearly so well, as 
the same class does in England; and as to the degree of 
natienal freedom, there is simply no comparison possible— 
Englishmen are the freest men in the world. 

Paxtuoitay.—1l. When asked to dinner, it is only showing 
proper respect to your friend to comply with the o: ry 
rules as regards dress on such occasions. 2. The justifica- 
tion or otherwise of the young lady's silence weuld greatly 
depend on the nature of your letter, as to which you have 
stated nothing. 3. A handbook on etiquette can be pro- 
cured from any bookseller at a trifling cost. 

Cora Oamppet wishes to correspond matrimonially with 
a gentleman (tall, and of dark complexion, preferred) not 
over thirty years of age. Is twenty-four years of age, 
5 ft. 5in. in height, has blue eyes and brown hair, is tho- 
roughly domesticated, has received a good plain education, 
without accomplishments, and would make a good wife. 
(The handwriting is moderately good.) 

F. J.—The institution known as the jury, or trial by 
twelve sworn men, dates very far back; it was first esta- 
blished in England in 979.. The custom in those times was 
for the plaintiff and defendant to provide sustenance for 
them; and hence arose the practice to which your question 
refers of denying refreshments, &c., to juries cine tenting 
evidence until the delivery of their verdict. 

Lizzi P., who is nineteen years of age, rather tall, of fair 
complexion, with brown hair and blue eyes, and of a merry 
disposition, would like to correspond matrimonially with a 
gentleman of dark complexion, from twenty to thirty years 
of age, and who is not anxious to obtain a wife who pos- 
sesses a fortune. “ Lizzie” is not endowed in this respect, 
and has no accomplishments except the disposition to rem- 
der home happy. 

Anyie and Eprrs are desirous of opening a correspondence 
with a view to ferming matrimonial engagements. “ Annie,” 
who is twenty rs of age, has an income of £200 a year, 
is.5 ft.2 in. in height, has black wavy hair and sparkling 
black eyes, and is considered very pretty. ‘“ Edith,” who is 
seventeen years of age, and 5 ft in height, is also con- 
sidered pretty; has dark hair and large grey eyes, and has 
an income of £300 a year. 

CaswE.t Bay complains that the young ladies of Swansea, 
wkom he admits to be beautiful, are unapproachable to their 
admirers. He is very anxious to obtain the favour of at 
least one of those young ladies, with a view to a matrimo- 
nial alliance. Is nineteen years of age, rather tall, of dark 
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complexion, generally considered good-looking. has 
perty amounting to £100 per annum, and ay addig 
yearly income of £120, w with his hand and he tional 
is anxious to surrender to any fair deaizon of Swanses st 
may condescend to accept the offer. Cartes g, vials Who 
exchanged. tobe 

Exiza.—The symptoms are certainly indicative of 
tender passion; but the circumstance of the gentleman the 
stant!y passing your window, and blushing wie pan 
you, is scarcely sufficient ground on which to give hin” 
couragement. If he be actuated by genuine love, he & 
find a way to convey to you his sentiments more enhan 
coaucartain, if possible; Bis social seanmss °3, 2% 
to asce' . ossible, Standing a: 
character. r 6 and persiay 

Vernon Metaurn.—“ Pellitory” or ‘Pellitory of gyies 
is the root of the Anacyclus Pyrethrum. I; is 9 semen , 
topical excitant. It is chiefly employed as a masticaty ‘ 
headache, toothache, palsy of the toague, facial ney v 
rh ; and made into a tincture with rectified spiri 
itis a common remedy with dentists for the toothache, i 
ternally, it has been given as a gastric stimulant, and ig 
intermittents, &c, From half a drachm to oue drachm yy 
be masticated at a time. 

Ricwarv and Toms, who are of steady habits and gon 
family, desire to correspond matrimonially with two 
ladies, who must each possess £100 a year, be good-looki 
and able to manage household duties. ‘he former is twenty. 
four years of age, 5 ft. 8 in. in height, of dark complexioy, 
and has an income of £250 @ year. “The latter is twenty. 
three years of age, rather tall, good-looking, with 
whiskers and moustache, and has @ yearly income of £154, 
with good future prospects. 

W. H.—The new act to confer on the count courts 
limited jurisdiction in equity has been issued, te cout 
courts are to exerciss the powers and autlonity of the Cour 
of Chancery in ali suits in which the real or Personal stay 
does not exceed £500; in all suits for the execution of tray 
to £500; in all suits for enclosure, redemption, &¢., to £34): 
in all proceedings under the ‘Trustees’ Rélief Act to £3 
and in all suits for dissolution or winding up a partnership 
in which the .whole property does not exceed £500, fp 
matters under this act the jadge and oflicers are to have the 
same powers as those possessed by the Court of Chancery; 
any of the vice-chaucellors, on application at chambers by 
either party,can order a cause to bo transferred froms 
county court to the Court of Chancery. The Cit 
Debts Court to have the same jurisdiction in all mafforsy 
a metropolitan county court. 

Communications Reckivep:— 

WI.14m, & tradesman, will be glad to correspond matt. 
monially with “AS.” 

WiLeELM is extremely anxious to hear further, withs 
matrimonial view, from “‘ D. H.” 

Carrxe is anxious to hear farther from “ J. H.” (No. Il), 
with a view to a matri ial engag t 

VoruntEer would be very happy to bear further frm 
“Snowdrop,” matrimonially. 

pene 8. will be happy to exchange communication 
and caries with * Nellie D." 

A. A. B. offers himself to the acceptance ef “ Elsie.” | 
‘es twenty years of age, tall, with fair complexion aud dari 

air. 

Ensey, who is nineteen years of age, of fair complexiw, 
with light hair and biue eyes, and is considered atiractive, 
wishes to correspond matrimonially with “ 0. G. W." 

Harry wishes to correspond matrimonially with “ Elsie’ 
Is twenty-one years of age, of dark complexion, considered 
good-looking, and in’receipt of a moderate income. 

Pam. would be very happy to correspond matrimonials 
with “George H.” Is seventeen years of age, tall, fair, al 
considered very pretty; a good musician, well educated 
and of a good family. 

J. L. T. would be most happy to exchange cartes and entet 
into a matrimonial correspondence with “ K. D." [85 ft lie 
in height, and cousidered handsome ; is well educated, hulls 
a lucrative appointment, and moves in good society. 

A. B. will be glad to correspond with “R. G.” (widows 
with young family). Is of medium height, fair complexim, 
has blue eyes and brown hair, is very domesticated, al 
tolerably well educated. Ms 

Louise D, will be happy to correspond matrimoniily 
with “Frederick H.” Is nineteen years of age, of fair com 
plexion, has light hair, blue eyes, is amiable in disposiiia 
and very domesticated. 3 
ener L rer yoy hear further ins . he 5 

ing possessed 0} qualifications specified by li 
Is 5 it 4 in. in height, of dark complexion, bas dark bum 
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hair, and is a highly-respectable tradesmun's daughter. anor H 

Eprra Mavp, who is eighteen years of age, 5 ft. in height Blan 
of fair complexion, with light brown hair, is tolerably gift he effec 
with personal attractions, ef a lively disposition, thorougllf d over 
domesticated, and very fond of music, would be happy® bore fai 
enter into a matrimonial correspondence with “ Willis e tall 
R.,” being quite satisfied she could make a home happy. Her fa 
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A Wivow:s about forty years of age, plain in person, 
sessing the more valuable qualities of head and heim 
would like to correspond with either “Irene,” “Loy 
“A.§.,” “Ellen,” “21. C.,” “H. Y.,” or any other lady wi 
may be disposed towards marriage, provited she be 
under twenty-five nor more than thirty-five years of age. 
M. M. would be happy to correspond matrimonially wit 
“RG.” Is thirty-nine years of age, petite and dark, oft 
cheerfui and affectionate disposition, is fond of and 
roughly used to children, very respectably conuected, bis 
received a good education, and if required could assist # 
business. 
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